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THE EASTERN ROUMELIAN INSURRECTION, 


GREAT deal of what has been said and written about 
4A the Eastern Roumelian insurrection may be brushed 
aside with very little trouble and with much advantage. The 
delight exhibited by English Radicals at the destruction, or 
destruction, of anything that Lord BeaconsFieLp 
did is natural, though it might have been more discreet of 
them to state the grounds of satisfaction less openly. The old 
chatter about aspirations for freedom and cravings of nation- 
ality is also naturally revived, but can hardly, it may be 
imagined, give much satisfaction, even to those who fish 
eut and refurbish its utterances from the repositories of 
seven years ago. There is not, in the proper and historic 
sense, any Bulgarian nation, and there never will be 
one, except a conglomerate of the same kind as those 
which, in the more harmless domain of zoology, the late 
Mr. Waterton used to delight in constructing and exhibit- 
ing to his puzzled visitors. Those who talk about “the 
“ fatherland of Bulgaria” might with rather more reason 
talk about the fatherland of Houndsditch. No infringe- 
ments on personal liberty have been committed by the legal 
Government of Eastern Roumelia, and the most fervent 
Slav or Greek, or Greek-Slav, or representative of any 
other of the obscure and mongrel races who inhabit the 
Balkan peninsula, can scarcely find more of the mysterious 
pleasure of nationality in obeying a German subaltern than 
in obeying a Turkish pasha. When the mind is once cleared 
of cant, a vast sweep is made of all the utterances on many 
sides of this and its kindred questions. The impudent bad 
faith of Prince ALEXANDER of Bulgaria may, indeed, seem a 
ground for more solid comment; but even here a wise man 
will hardly waste bis indignation or his wonder. The half- 
pay lieutenants and younger sons of younger sons on the 
look-out for employment who accept the government of the 
mushroom States that modern Europe amuses itself with 
creating can hardly be expected to show a very nice sense 
of the decencies of —w or vassalhood. And in sober 

truth they might quote such illustrious precedents, from 
' Freperick the Great downwards, that it is hardly fair even 
to throw their moyens de parvenir in their faces. Agita- 
tors will agitate ; political adventurers will grab; Professor 
Baooxatics Crantocracs will still be talking about the 
fatherland of Bulgaria; and English Radicals will still be 
showing that treaties, the rights of nations, and the interests 
of their own country are nothing, provided an opportunity 
for exulting over the destruction of the work of their 
party enemies may be provided. It is not till the student 
of politics has dismissed all these folk that he can get to 
business. 

One of the first practical conclusions which may be arrived 
at on the subject by an Englishman is that Mr. Guapstone 
can hardly have been informed by his friends the Bulgarians 
of their intentions. Had he been so, he would scarcely 
have taken so much credit to himself in the famous Mani- 
festo, which just preceded the outbreak, for his exertions in 
maintaining the Treaty of Berlin. For one article is as 
good to maintain as another, and the politicians who demon- 
strated at Dulcigno for the performance of stipulations to 
‘Turkey's disadvantage can hardly, if the case should arise, 
object to similar demonstrations for the performance of the 
Stipulations to Turkey’s advan Little notice or none 
has been taken of this awkward fact by English Radical 
commentators ; it may be commended to their attention. 
Again, the speech’ of the Servian Minister at the Mansion 


House on Wednesday shows how awkward it is to disturb 
accomplished facts. It may suit the Old Guard of the bag- 
and-baggage agitation to suppress the Balkans as geo- 
graphical entities. But it is quite clear that, if they are to 
be suppressed, it will by no means please the other mush- 
rooms that the Bulgarian mushroom shall have precedence 
over them in virtue of the suppression. Similar grumbles 
are also coming from Greece, and the familiar process of the 
falling out of thieves seems to be threatened even beiore the 
thieves have secured their booty. With regard to the action 
of the Great Powers matters are as yet uncertain. The close- 
ness between the time of the meeting of the two Sovereigns 
most directly interested in European Turkey and the out- 
break of this rebellion has of course given much text to the 
quidnunes. But, unfortunately, the facts, as far as known, 
are susceptible of two exactly contradictory explanations. 
The quidnune who is convinced of an understanding for the 
reopening of the Eastern question at Kremsier has nothing 
more to say for himself than the quiduune who is convinced 
that the outbreak is the result of despair at nothing having 
been done at Kremsier. The most reasonable consideration 
is that direct encouragement on the part of any European 
Power is at the present moment extremely unlikely, but 
indirect encouragement by no means improbable. The sup- 
position of entirely independent action on the part of 
ALEXANDER of Bulgaria is itself not at once to be rejected. 
His position is, as has been hinted, a very irresponsible one, 
and it is probably not, as it stands, one of such great attrac- 
tion as to make the holder unwilling to play double or quits. 
Dismembered as the Balkan peninsula has been by the 
events of the last two generations, it presents a tempting 
bran-pie for the political gambler to plunge his arm into, and 
ALEXANDER may consider the attainment of what is, we 
believe, called in certain circles “ the crown of SamuEL” 
(or is it Simzon?) as worth playing for even against the 
other chance of being redaced once more to the solid, but 
less ornamental, decorations of a German oflicer. 

Somewhat disproportionate, though scarcely unnatural, 
importance has been given to a memorandum of the late 
General Gorpon’s on the subject of the Eastern question 
dated five years back and just published. One of the 
greatest and most heroic men of action of the time, General 
Gorpow was not, we believe, thought either by friends or 
foes to have any extraordinary faculty of political com- 
bination. It is no objection to his scheme that it contains 
some points as objectionable to English Radicals as others 
are to English Tories, for probably any scheme of the kind 
must do this. The fault of it is that it is a scheme of 
the study, neither better nor worse than dozens of others 
which any man possessing an atlas, a tolerably active brain, 
and some knowledge of the general facts, could draw up in 
a few hours, And in common with all such schemes it has 
the immense drawback of reckoning without the host. If 
the possessions of Turkey were a mere pack of cards, and if 
the European Powers would sit by placidly while England 
dealt these cards out to herself and her neighbours, the 
scheme, or another such scheme, might be weil enough. 
But the facts are quite inconsistent with any such repre- 
sentation of them. Turkey may be dying, but she is not 
dead. The so-called autonomous States which have been 
carved out of her—little genuine life as they possess—have 
been galvanized into a kind of semi-vivacious condition 
which makes them awkward to deal with. And, lastly, the 
demands of the European Powers are even more that 
their rivals should not have certain things than that they 
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themselves should. It is impossible to conceive Austria house-tax, of assessed taxes, and of a large share of customs 


acquiescing in the possession of Constantinople by Russia or 
vice versd, while the neutralization of the city and its Straits 
would merely be an adjournment of the question. It is 
impossible to conceive Greece acquiescing in the possession 
of Macedonia by any North Balkan State, whatever fancy 
name may be put on it, or any North Balkan State ac- 
quiescing in the monopoly of the A®gean coast-line by 
Greece. . General Gorpon proposed that England should 
take Egypt and give France Syria, whereas the arguments 
are at least as strong or as weak for England taking Syria 
with the Canal district, and handing over Egypt beyond the 
Canal to France. The armchair politician with his map 
would probably prefer this last arrangement decidedly, 
and each is about as practicable as the other. The defect of 
all such schemes and of most of the present discussions of 
the Roumelian affair is that they do not take sufficient 
account of the actual. That it did take such an account 
was the merit of the Treaty of Berlin. No one, we should 
suppose, and certainly none of its authors, regarded it as an 
ideal arrangement, but merely as one which had a chance of 
working and remedied the pressing evils of the moment. It 
applied the remedy, and it did the work at any rate for 
some time—seven years being in these days not a very short 
time. The question is whether the Powers will allow that 
work to be upset with absolutely no advantage (for there is 
not the shadow of proof of any oppression in Eastern 
Roumelia), to please the pseudo-nationalist cravings of a few 
crazy fanatics, the political spite of an English faction, and 
the ambition of a petty German princelet. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S DOMESTIC POLICY. 


M* GLADSTONE has disappointed the hopes of those 
among his followers who, like Mr. Brett, implored 
him to furnish them with a ery. He may possibly fill up 
the outline which he has now drawn in the course of his 
intended tour in Midlothian; but in the meantime he 
affords no direct countenance to revolutionary proposals. 
Like all his colleagues and allies, he attaches primary import- 
ance to the subject of local government ; but he apparently 
retains the opinion which was universally professed two or 
three years ago, that there is no need for a fundamental change 
in the powers and functions of urban or rural municipalities. 
It will, in Mr. Guapsrone’s judgment, be time enough to 
im new duties on County and District Boards when 
they have first been constituted. He even expresses a hope 
that in the new local administration the gentry will con- 
tinue to perform their share of the duties which they have 
hitherto discharged to the advantage of the community. It 
may be conjectured that Mr. GLapsToNE would have selected 
other instruments if he had concurred with Mr, CHAMBERLAIN 
in the expediency of defying, with the aid of the new Cor- 
porations, the “ fetish of the sacredness of property.” It is 
not improbable that Mr. Guapstone’s scheme of local 
government may be the same with that which excites the 
hopes of Radical projectors ; but a body elected by a wide 
popular suffrage will not be necessarily dangerous to pro- 
perty and to freedom if its powers are confined within 
customary limits. The most questionable portion of Mr. 
Guapstone’s remarks in this part of his address may 
perhaps be attributed rather to laxity of phrase than to error 
of political judgment. Its difficult to understand how local 
government can “ rectify the balance of taxation between 
* local and personal property.” No other question falls more 
exclusively within the competence of Parliament. The ad- 
justment of the relations between local and general taxation 
has often been postponed on the pretext that a new local 
administration ought to be first organized. There seems to 
be no reason why ratepayers should pay too much or too 
little because they have in some instances an incomplete 
control over expenditure. The excuse is the less valid be- 
cause the Poor-rate, which is the heaviest of local taxes, is 
levied and expended by bodies which are principally 
elective. 

During both his administrations Mr. Guapstonz, not- 
withstanding the majorities which he has commanded in 
the House of Commons, has been more than once defeated 
on motions for the relief of real property from local rates. 
It must be admitted that he is consistent in denouncing 
“ the gross injustice of charging upon labour, through the 
* medium of the Consolidated Fund, local burdens which 
“ our laws have always wisely treated as incident to pro- 
“ perty”; but payers of income-tax, of succession-duty, of 


and excise duties, may feel not unreasonable surprise when 
all their contributions are credited to the working classes. 
The income-tax alone, exclusively levied from the upper 
and middle sections of society, produces at present sixteen 
millions ; “our laws treated rates as incident to real pro- 
“ perty” not because they were wisely framed, but on the 
ground that there was formerly scarcely any other subject- 
matter of taxation. It is well known that stock-in-trade 
was made liable to the original poor-rate, and that it only 
escaped actual payment because it could not conveniently 
be reached. After all Mr. Giapstone proposes to relieve 
the ratepayer “ wholly or mainly by making over for local 
“purposes carefully chosen items of taxation.” The pro- 
posed operation is scarcely distinguishable from the recourse 
to the Consolidated Fund which had just before been angrily 
denounced. The inhabited-house duty will probably be one 
of the carefully chosen items of taxation which will be 
handed over in relief of the local budget. At present the 
receipts form a part of the Consolidated Fund. The transfer 
might as easily and as justly be effected by Act of Parlia- 
ment, if no change in the machinery of local government 
were intended by any political party. 

Vague or sentimental recommendations of the proposed 
system of rural municipalities are not worth discussing, 
though they may be thought fanciful by cold-blooded poli- 
ticians. According to Mr. Giapstone, local government 
lies “at the root of all our liberties, and of all our aptitudes. 
“ Tt is the instrument of our public education, and it is the 
“ guarantee of our political stability.” It is true that the 
duties which devolve on magistrates, on jurymen, Poor-law 
Guardians, and on other local functionaries, have consider- 
able value as reacting on the character of those who are 
employed, but scarcely any such duties or liabilities will 
be materially affected by any Local Government Bill, ex- 
cept that the justices will no longer exercise control over 
county rates. Municipal Corporations also do their work 
on the whole creditably, and it is not necessary to inquire 
how much of the business of town councils is really trans- 
acted by salaried town clerks; but the regulation of local 
paving and lighting can scarcely be said to lie at the root 
of all our liberties. In the majority of boroughs candidates 
for municipal office are chosen exclusively on political 
grounds, and in some large towns, and especially in Bir- 
mingham, more than half of the most capable and most in- 
telligent inhabitants are systematically excluded from any 
share in the control of the rates to which they largely con- 
tribute. There is much reason to fear that the same in- 
tolerant policy will prevail in the rural districts ; but it is 
useless to object to an experiment which will certainly be 
tried. Mr. Giapstone of course includes the vexatious 
contrivance of Local Option in the list of questions with 
which the proposed County Boards are to deal. It is 
probable that in many districts municipal elections will 
resolve themselves into trials of strength between Tem- 
perance Societies and the rest of the community. 


Like all the rest of the world, Mr. GuapsTone wishes to 
increase what he calls the connexion between the nation 
and the soil by means which are “in themselves commend- 
“able.” With curious inadvertence, he proposes both to 
maintain freedom of bequest and to abolish the “ custom of 
“ primogeniture” in cases of intestacy.. The custom of 
primogeniture depends on freedom of bequest, for when 
property, in default of a will, goes to the eldest son, the 
succession is regulated, not by custom, but by law. In 
various passages of the Address Mr. Guapstovz significantly 
threatens landowners with additional taxation. There is 
some consolation in his announcement that the fundamental 
principles which make property secure will be upheld among 
us, whether in the near or more remote future, “ with the 
** same courage and integrity as will our liberties, of which, 
“ indeed, they form an essential part.” Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
must be shocked at so impenitent a repetition of “ the con- 
“ venient cant of selfish wealth.” It is not improbable that 
Mr. GiapsTonE may have determined to accept a challenge 
which has been addressed, if not personally to himself, yet 
to the Liberal party as distinguished from Radical Socialists. 
On an issue of less importance Mr. GLapsToNE argues 
forcibly against the conclusions of Mr. Cuampertain. He 
asserts with justice that the education furnished by volun- 
tary effort is not inferior to that of Board Schools, and he 
rightly assumes that the effect, if not the object, of Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S Se would be to ruin all voluntary schools. 
Sir Witt1am Harcourt may perhaps have regretted that 
Mr. Guapstone’s Address was not issued before he made 
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his speech at Plymouth. His own preference for Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’s system might not improbably have been 
modified by Mr. Guapstone’s authority, if not by his 
arguments. 

It would seem that Mr. Grapstoye has not yet learned 
to appreciate the faintness of popular sympathy with his 
favourite grievance of Parliamentary obstruction. The 
total failure of the scheme to which he devoted an autumnal 
Session has naturally not increased his satisfaction with 
the actual system. He accuses his political opponents 
of the obstructive practices which were first devised by 
Mr. and Sir Ditke, and he adds 
the unfounded charge of interference with the device of 
devolution. More general interest will be attracted, and 
at the same time disappointed, by his vague declama- 
tion on the Church Establishment. On the whole, he 
seems to incline to a destructive policy; but he would 
willingly postpone the catastrophe which he apprehends or 
foretells. The Church is apparently destined to expiate 
“its vast and ever-increasing development for the last 
“ fifty years, both at home and abroad, of the powers of 
“ voluntary support ” by the abolition of the endowments 
and the legal position which have been the indispensable 
nucleus of all its efforts and acquisitions. The vitality of 
the Church of England, when it is, from a secular point 
of view, reduced to the condition of a mere sect, would 
be rvinously impaired. In a few years half the churches 
in England would be shut up, and after the lapse of 
a generation the social and intellectual state of the clergy 
would be fundamentally changed for the worse. In com- 
mon with some of his principal lieutenants, Mr. GLapsTONE 
abdicates on the question of establishment the right and 
duty of guidance which he assumes in dealing with pro- 
cedure, or local government, or taxation. In England 
and in Scotland, the Liberal leaders profess unqualified 
readiness to follow the majority of voters in supporting or 
sacrificing the most important institution in the country. 
The Address, with its characteristic prolixity and ambiguity, 
is so far ingeniously framed that it may maintain till the 
election is over the union of the hostile sections of the 
Liberal party. It was perhaps not Mr. Guapstone’s wish 
to dissipate the obscurity which hangs over the future policy 
of his present followers. As Lord Ippestercu truly said, 
Mr. Guapstone is the cleverest of tacticians, if he is the 
least trustworthy of statesmen. / 


MR. GLADSTONE’S IDEAS OF HISTORY, 


Sf is said by the persons who are (in at least one sense 
perhaps not unprofitably) employing their summer 
holidays in drawing up for the daily newspapers pictures of 
the new electorate, that the new electorate cares very little 
for foreign policy. Some of these persons have the honesty 
to add that it knows even less than it cares. It is, of 
course, out of the question that the wonderful travesty 
of fact which takes the place in Mr. Guapstone’s Manifesto 
of a survey of what has actually happened in English 
foreign policy under his governance should have been deli- 
berately constructed with a view to this ignorance ; it 
is almost impossible that the endurance of Mr. GLapsTonr’s 
extraordinary delusions on these matters has not had some- 
thing to do with it. There is no point in the late 
Prime Minister's curious character which has given more 
occasion to unfavourable, and of course unfair, construc- 
tion than what may be called the caprice of his mental 
deafness. Even as the ears of the bodily deaf remain 
obstinately shut to certain voices and speeches while 
other speeches and voices, grateful in substance or made 
by a grata persona, are heard at once, so is Mr. GLapsTONE 
alternately wide awake and dead asleep to the facts of 
this universe. He has heard, as the domestic part of his 
Manifesto clearly shows, the voices of Lord Hartineron 
and Mr, CuamMBerLaIn prophesying war, and has set to 
work to compose his best Eirenicon accordingly. But all 
the voices dealing with matters of foreign policy, even 
those loud voices of death, of defeat, of pecuniary disaster, 
which force themselves on most men’s attention, have found 
him and left him deaf, blind, and—except for the utterance 
of vain imaginings—almost dumb on the subject of foreign 


licy. 
a prides himself, indeed, on the enforcement of the Treaty 
of Berlin (a pride which to a less unembarrassed and free- 
and-easy party than his own might just at this moment be a 
little embarrassing), and here his facts, at least, are not wrong. 


The business of Dulcigno and its concomitants were indeed 
scanty triumphs, and the harm which was done in them was 
greater than the good. But they were facts, if small facts, 
and Mr, Guapstone’s description of them will bear exami- 
nation in the light of day. When the next step is made all 
is night. Mr. Giapstone says that he found Afghanistan 
broken to pieces, held down by arms, and perilously hostile, 
and restored it to unity and independence. But since that 
time “ there has arise a controversy with Russia involving 
“ the security of the Jndian frontier, for which no Adminis- 
“ tration or party is responsible.” Really? Mr. GLapstone, 
as we shall see, puts the whole burden of the Egyptian war 
on a Government which left Egypt in profound peace; yet 
he thinks that no Administration or party is responsible 
for the arising of a controversy with Russia which would 
have been physically impossible if he and his colleagues 
had not allowed Russia to approach the frontiers of Afghan- 
istan. Nor should the word Indian, which we have italicized, 
pass without notice, If there is an Administration or a 
party which is responsible for recognizing the danger to 
India of Russian aggression on Afghanistan, that Adminis- 
tration, that party, is certainly not Mr. Guapstone’s. Still 
more incompatible with history is Mr. GLapstonr’s reference 
to South Africa. He has forgotten entirely his own conduct 
during the first months of his government in reference to 
the Transvaal, and in his account of the surrender he omits 
to mention the fact that the “ superiority of British power,” 
of which he has the assurance to speak as “ placed be- 
“ yond doubt,” by “ supplying military means,” had been 
shown only by an unbroken and disgraceful series of 
defeats. He “ hails and reciprocates the challenge” of his 
opponents on this point, but he has made conflict with him 
on the point impossible by the glaring inaccuracy of his 
statement of facts. Men cannot argue unless they have some 
common ground of admitted truth. None of Mr. GLapstonr’s 
opponents, no impartial arbitrator or advocate who, without 
being Mr. GLapsTone’s opponent, should undertake the de- 
cision or the discussion of the case, could possibly accept as 
a basis of that discussion the description of Majuba and 
its companion events as “ placing beyond doubt the supe- 
“ riority of British military power.” Such language does 
more than make discussion impracticable ; it makes it un- 
dignified to attempt it. The audacious suppression and 
falsification of facts within every one’s memory may be attri- 
buted to a presumption upon the indifference, or a practice 
upon the want of knowledge, of the new electorate, and it is 
very desirable that those who have to deal directly with 
that electorate should lose no opportunity of exposing it. 
But it deserves nothing save the simple notice which is 
its severest condemnation from men of honour and intelli- 
gence speaking or writing to men of intelligence and 
honour. 

It is, however, in reference, as may be expected, to Egypt 
that the most curious part of the document consists. There 
is here less of the quality which we have unfortunately had 
to notice in the South African paragraph, though, as Lord 
Brasourne and others have pointed out, it appears even 
here. But the strong delusion, heavy as lead and deep 
as night, which has always rested on Mr. Guapstonr’s 
Egyptian notions remains unremoved, unmelted, unpierced. 
He is still sure that everything that has happened in that 
country is the direct, if not the immediate, consequence 
of the Dual Control, and that his predecessors, not him- 
self; are responsible for every step he took. It was Lord 
Satispury that bombarded Alexandria, Lord 
that did not land troops to save the town from its fate, 
Lord Sautspury that fought Tel-el-Kebir, Lord Sauispury 
that threw away the fruits of Tel-el-Kebir, Lord Satispury 
that sent and withdrew the futile Souakim expeditions, 
that despatched Gorpoy, that did not relieve Gorpon 
till too late, that failed in the expedition to Khartoum, 
that abandoned the friendlies, that turned the provinces 
of the Upper Nile into a pandemonium. Errors and miscar- 
riages Mr. GLapstToneE almost surprisingly admits—surpris- 
ingly we say, for if the Conservative Government of six years 
ago is responsible fur the whole, it is responsible for the part, 
and Mr. Giapstoye’s humility is quite unnecessary. But, 
indeed, even as it is, it isnot excessive. The miscarriages, Mr. 
Giapstone thinks, were “ inevitable” (he impresses on his 
examiners, to borrow a pleasant travesty of ArisToT.e, the 
fact that accuracy must not be expected), And it will ever 
remain to every historian and to every critic of these times 
and of Mr. Guapstone’s character a ground both of astonish- 
ment and of instruction—a matter throwing more light, 
perhaps, on Mr, Giapstone’s nature than any act or omission 
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of his whole life—that, in this lengthy document, extending 
in its Egyptian references alone to four whole pages of by 
no means large or widely-spaced print, there is not one 
reference, not one allusion to the name, the fame, and the 
fate of General Gorpon. 


That Mr. GiapstonE now unequivocally pronounces for 
coming out of Egypt at the first opportunity, and with- 
out qualification, guarantee, or attempt to make good 
the result of English sacrifice, is an important point 
no doubt, as also that he winds up with a repetition 
of the mischievous talk about position of independence, 
influence to be used for supporting infant liberties, and 
so forth—talk which ignores the fact that non-interven- 
tion and scuttle make it impossible for a country to exert 
any influence at all. But his policy for the future is, after 
all, vague enough, and, when the contrast of the acts 
of his last Government with the professions with which that 
Government was begun is remembered, not specially dis- 
quieting. The past, and his account of the past, are the 
things to be really weighed by every one who has to give 
a vote as to the restoration of Mr. GLapstoneE to power 
or his continued exclusion from it. The questions are—Is 
the account which Mr. Giapstone has given of his foreign 
stewardship an honest and true account? Is it an account 
which, when examined, shows the giver to be a capable 
administrator of an empire the foreign policy of which 
regards and represents interests greater than that of any 
Power in the world? Has Mr. Guapstong, even by his own 
showing, been an officer whose service has been profitable ? 
It must be a strange mind which, asking itself these 
questions coolly and coolly answering them, can give an 
affirmative reply to any. 


THE RIGHT OF OBSTRUCTION. 


T was never very difficult to become a martyr, but in 
these times it is both easy and pleasant. The zealot 
has only to commit a nuisance in the course of advocating 
his principles, and the thing is done. He makes it impos- 
sible for the police to leave him alone, and then he is sen- 
tenced to pay a small fine, which is discharged out of a fund 
subscribed by other people, or if he has, greatly daring, 
assaulted an officer, he goes to prison for a few weeks, Six 
of the seven men who appeared before Mr. SaunpErs at 
the Thames Police Court on Monday obtained the palm on 
these easy terms. The most unlucky of them got off with 
two months’ imprisonment. Five others had the option of 
paying forty shillings (which means that the Cause has had 
an opportunity of paying it for them) or of going to prison 
fora month. The distinguished poet who was led by his 
zeal into making a disturbance in court, and was accused of 
assaulting the police, escaped with two hours’ detention in 
the hands of the force, and a dismissal which seems to have 
hurt his feelings. Toa certain extent we sympathize with 
Mr. Morris's reluctance “ to accept such a dismissal.” It 
appears from the report to have been a curious illustration 
of the well-known fact that there is only one law for the 
rich and the poor in this country. Lyons, described by Mr. 
Saunpers as the worst of the pack, was sentenced to two 
months’ imprisonment for assault on the police on the evi- 
dence of the constables. Mr. Morris, accused of committing 
the same offence in the court, on equally good evidence, was 
dismissed. What Lyons may be did not, to use the style 
of Policeman X., transpire; but Mr. Morris was able to 
tell the magistrate that he was “ an artist and literary man,” 
and, he believed, “ pretty well known throughout Europe.” 
A commendable respect for art and letters may have in- 
duced Mr. Saunpers to use different balances in weighing 
the offences of the obscure person who carried a banner in 
Dod Street and the artist and man of letters of European 
reputation who certainly cried “Shame” in court, and was 
charged with beating the police. From one not wholly un- 
reasonable point of view, Mr. SaunpEers would have been 
excusable if he did draw the distinction; but the apparent 
partiality must have been offensive to such a thorougbgoing 
and consistent Socialist as Mr. Morris. On the whole, it 
was a singularly easy martyrdom to go through for the 
sake of a great principle. 
The great principle to be asserted was the right of all and 
sundry who think they are entitled to hold forth on ques- 
tions they are incapable of understanding to create an 


obstruction. This at least is what it all comes to when put 
in plain words. In the language of Mr. Morris’s peculiar 
people, tho question is naturally made to bear another 
appearance. Their view is that the liberty of the subject 
has been interfered with, that they are not attacked be- 
cause they were improperly blocking up a street, but for 
the crime of preaching doctrines unpalatable to the minions 
of the law. They assert that it is their Socialism, and 
not their disorderly conduct in the streets, which the 
police are endeavouring to suppress. As a matter of course, 
they have found some who believe them, or at least 
incline to think there is something in their complaint. 
Whenever a ridiculous little fallacy tending to disorder 
is advanced in combination with a sufficient amount of 
sentiment in these days, it is always sure of a favourable 
reception in certain quarters. These sympathizers with the 
Dod Street reformers have each backed them after their 
various fashions. One shrieks that the liberty of the sub- 
ject is being outraged, and calls, with too much reason for 
confidence, on the Home Secretary to interfere. Another 
shakes his head and doubts there is more than meets the 
eye in the conduct of Mr. Saunpers and his policemen. To 
less sagacious observers the whole thing seems simple enough. 
Stated baldly, it about amounts to this. The Socialists 
discovered a few weeks ago that they could not be content 
with the ordinary privilege of agitators to parade banners, 
or set up their booth in Hyde Park and drive quiet people 
away from the Serpentine. They found it necessary to fill 
up a thoroughfare and harangue at a street corner. Dod 
Street in the East has been chosen. Here they have collected 
and speechified, and, as a matter of course, have been asked 
to move on. Last Sunday they met to protest against this 
interference with the freedom of Englishmen to do as they 
please, and were duly told to move on again. When they 
refused, a scuffle, arrests, the Thames Police Court, sentences 
of fine and imprisonment, and the sorrows of Mr. Morris 
followed in natural sequence. This is the prose version of 
the story, and without the help of what may be called, with 
more politeness than accuracy, the imagination, nothing can 
be seen in it but a very commonplace account of a police 
offence. It is not in the least to the point that the stump 
orators at Dod Street were talking Socialism. This has 
been justly pointed out by more than one of the papers 
which have taken the cause of the men charged before Mr. 
Saunpers, but they have failed to draw the proper deduc- 
tion from a sound observation. After looking at the facts, 
they seem to have arrived at the conclusion that Lyons and 
the others should only have been interfered with very 
tenderly, because they were spouting crude nonsense on 
large questions. The proper view is that the agitator has 
no more right than his fellow-orator the cheap-jack to block 
uparoad, It is equally beside the question to say that the 
police should wait till complaints have been made before 
moving on the Dod Street mob. The police do not wait to 
hear complaints before making a costermonger wheel his 
barrow along the gutter of the Strand. They simply enforce 
a general rule. Nevertheless, an honest, or even indifferent 
honest, coster is quite as entitled to break police regulations 
as the same sort of person after he has taken to the more 
exciting and more lucrative trade of agitator. 


The case is so simple that there ought to be no doubt as 
to the course the police will be instructed to follow. Nobody 
is allowed to encamp in the streets, not even excited gentle- 
men of means and of more imagination than judgment, who 
talk poisonous rubbish under the impression that they are 
working for the good of the poor. Still less should the 
liberty be allowed to the hangers-on who are commonly 
found about such enthusiasts. Socialists can talk and write 
as much as they please, and they make a full use of their 
freedom. It would undoubtedly be an excellent thing if 
they could be put to silence, as it would if all quacks could 
be gagged. Nobody, however, proposes any measures of 
the Anacnarsis Cioorz kind against them. All they are 
called upon to do is not to break the law. It is a somewhat 
humiliating confession that such a truism should need to be 
repeated, but unfortunately the repetition is not unnecessary. 
We have seen other more disgusting if not more dangerous 
offenders allowed a great deal of rope lately for no visible 
reason except from fear of newspaper clamour. In the 
present case there are signs that the same sort of pressure 
is to be applied again, and we have too little ground for 
expecting firmness on the part of the Home Office to feel 
confident as to the result. 1t is only the more needful to 
guard against allowing the issues to be confused. There 
can be no doubt as to what they are. Mr. Morris and the 
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dubious people he has been pleased to associate himself with | 


have announced them to all the world. They are advanc- 
ing a claim to put themselves above the regulations which 
control others, simply because they are preaching sedition. 
It requires not a little of the kind of imagination Mr. 
Morris attributed to the policeman to assert that he and 
his Socialist friends are the objects of a particular perse- 
cution. The case of the Salvation Army, if it proves any- 
thing, only proves that the police have been instructed to 
be far too long-suffering with an undoubted and offensive 
nuisance. That is a good reason for not allowing a piece 
of discreditable laxity to pass into a precedent. Already 
the freedom allowed to the blasphemous buffoons in General 
Boorn’s employment is bearing its fruit, as may be seen 
from the case of Henry New.anp, “ described as a tailor,” 
and accused of disorderly conduct for disturbing the Old 
Kent Road with a brass band. He wanted to call his 
neighbours to prayer, but on their complaint to the police 
was arrested, and bound over to keep the It is not 
obvious why the magistrate rebuked the officer for acting on 
the representation of the neighbours. We fail to see why a 
pseudo-religious rowdy who makes a clamour at night and 
persists, in spite of requests to leave off, should be politely 
asked for his card, and suffered to continue his clamour. 
General Boorn’s budding rival escaped too easily as it was. 
Sir R. Cross may soon have an excellent opportunity of 
showing that he has been prematurely accused of weak- 
ness. Some of the wirepullers of the Socialist agitation 
have announced their intention to repeat their offence next 
Sunday. With this to guide him the Home Secretary has 
a very plain course to follow. He should simply see that 
nothing happens to prevent Mr. Saunpers from keeping the 
promise he gave to Dr. Ave.ine. Concession should be 
impossible if only because of the blatant threats of the 
Socialists as to what they will do in the coming election. 


AT ABERDEEN AND GATESHEAD. 


inspiriting effect which Mr. Grapstone’s Mid- 
lothian Address was well calculated to produce upon 
his adversaries is plainly perceptible in the chief Conservative 
speeches of the week. On Lord IppEs.zicu, in particular, 
it seems to have acted with conspicuously animating force, 
and to have brightened the usually sober hues of his oratory 
into unwonted colour. His shrewd common sense and 
quick perception of the extravagant and incongruous dis- 
play themselves, as a rule, rather in the diffused than in 
the concentrated form, and seldom therefore give birth to 
the humorous in expression: so that his contributions to 
the sum of quotable good things are comparatively rare. 
But in his recent speeches at Aberdeen he has given plenty 
of employment to the extract-maker, and already quite a 
spicilegium of his political pleasantries have been going the 
round of the newspapers. We may venture, indeed, to 
hope that, after this last allusion to the three hooped pot, 
that useful vessel may be allowed a period of well-earned 
repose upon its peg. But the contrast between the views 
of our modern Cape and those of his historical prede- 
cessor on the subject of free education was a novel and 
happy point ; as also and especially was the illustration, 
of peculiar aptness to the Aberdonian ear, from “ the fine 
“old ballad of Sir Patrick Spens.” The least amusing, 


however, of all Lord IvpgstxiGH’s sallies, or so his oppo- 8 


nents will probably find it, was the allegory of the ants. 
If it be true that the “mixture of a lie doth ever give 
“ pleasure,” it is no less true that too large an infusion of 
truth has very often the contrary effect, and we should not 
be at all surprised if many Liberals who are called upon to 
view themselves under the similitude of these singular 
little insects, who, “ if they are taken fifty yards away from 
“ their homes, are never able to find their way back again,” 
should be unable to find any fun in it at all. Had Lord 
IppEsLEIGH remarked on the mechanical nature of their 
movements or their care for the coming winter, they might 
have been willing to pass the jest. But their difficulty 
about their nest is just at present too delicate a subject to 
joke upon. 

Mr. Guapstone’s Manifesto, as Lord IppEsLeI1cH very 
truly said, is an attempt to keep, or rather to get, these 
bewildered ants together, and his critic had an easy task in 
pointing out the futility of the endeavour. No doubt it 
may be claimed as a success by a certain order of politicians, 


by those, namely, who consider that the beginning, end, 
and aim of a leader’s manifesto should be to provide his 
followers with an abundant supply of platitudes as material 
for election addresses. For this purpose Mr. GLApsTone’s 
own Address to his own electors may serve sufficiently well. 
But for the “ party outside the party ”—for the men who 
have votes to give as distinct from the men who have seats 
to gain—it is a deliverance of far more doubtful value. On 


the great question how far it determines the Liberal policy 
of the future in a Moderate and not in an Extreme sense— 
the only question which a Liberal elector need ask himself 
| about it—it throws a singularly dim and uncertain light. 
Of the five or six important, or so-called important, subjects 
_ of domestic legislation which Mr. GLapstone gives the front 
| place in his programme, there are only three of a really 
_ controversial character, and upon these three the Midlothian 
Address speaks in language which may mean anything or 
nothing. Will any one, for instance, undertake to say 
what course it is that Mr. GLapstone pledges himself to in 
_ the event of the question of Disestablishment being raised 
by an advanced member of his party? Or what, if any, 
limitations of the purely elective principle he is prepared to 
advocate in the reform of Local Government ? No one with 
the slightest experience of Mr. GLapstone’s modes of using 
language would pledge himself to any precise interpretation. 
Mr. GuapstonE thinks the “English gentry a very meri- 
“ torious class of persons,” and he hopes—he cannot doubt 
—that they will play as important a part in county govern- 
ment after its reform as they have done hitherto; and just 
in the same way he regards the Church of England as an 
admirable institution, which is becoming “more and more 
“the Church of the people,” and he is quite sure that 
no one need be under any apprehension about its future. 
But as to giving any sort of pledge, promise, assurance, 
undertaking, engagement, guarantee (we never know what 
word Mr. GiapsTonE may use to describe any act of 
his, so we are obliged to recite the whole list of syno- 
nyms) with respect to the preservation of things which 
he so much admires—as to satisfying any anxious mind 
that the excellent work done by unpaid administrators 
will still be at the service of the country, or that the 
“ Church of the people” shall not, if he can help it, be 
attacked and overthrown by a small and malignant section 
of the people—for any satisfaction of that sort one may 
read Mr. Giapstone’s Manifesto both forwards and back- 
wards in vain. As regards the land, it does not matter 
much what any statesman says he will do; the really im- 
portant question is what he will not do; and here, where 
negatives would be valuable, the Midlothian Address abounds 
in positives. The old platitudes about free transfer, and 
abolition of the custom of primogeniture in cases of in- 
testacy serve everybody alike, from the veteran Minister 
down to the newest candidate; but there is not, as Lord 
IpDESLEIGH points out, a single word of negation to separate 
Mr. GuiapstoneE from Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, and to assure the 
country that free transfer and all the rest of it will not 
be the mere stone in the broth which that eminent poli- 
tical cook is so anxious to prepare for us, and the prin- 
cipal ingredient in which Lord IppgsteicH describes by 
its real name of “ plunder.” The reform of Parliamentary 
procedure, to which Mr. Guapstoye gives the first place 
of all in, his programme, is not, or at any rate ought 
not, to be a party question ; and, unless it is intended 
to expand the commonplaces of the Address on this point a 
ood deal in election speeches, one is rather at a loss to 


know why they have found a place in the programme of a 
politician than whom none ever had a more exclusive eye to 
business in everything he does. Looked at from the non- 
party point of view, the elector of moderate opinions would 
be apt to reply to Mr. GLapstone’s demand for an increased 
severity of Parliamentary law that these are rather early 
days for such an application, and that not only fair play, 
but common sense, requires that each political party 
should have an opportunity of trying their hands at 
government under the existing rules before the privileges of 
Parliament are restricted any further. 


The speech delivered by Mr. Stannore at Gateshead is 
one which we can confidently recommend to the perusal of 
Sir Witt1am Harcourt. That fastidious critic has com- 
plained of the monotony of the attacks made upon Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN—a criticism, by the way, which Seal apply 
with equal fitness to the rhythmic rise and fall of the cat- 
o’-nine-tails, but which would not, therefore, prove that 


corporal punishment was unnecessary ; and in so‘far as the 
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object of the attacks is concerned, we fear that he will com- 
plain unheeded. If Mr. Cuampertain “will go on doing 
“ it,” we and others must go on reproving him for it. To 
treat the duty as one which may be abandoned when it 
becomes tedious would be absurd. The householder who 
allows himself to feel merely bored instead of stimulated by 
the repeated visits of burglars will soon have his valuables 
carried off. At the same time, however, we quite go along 
with Sir Wittiam Harcourt in thinking that it is de- 
sirable to vary the particular point of castigation in Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S case as much as possible. In the matter of 
“ flog high, flog low,” we are ready to make all reasonable 
concessions. It is on this principle that we commend 
Mr. Srannopz’s speech to Sir Witt1am Harcourt’s notice 
as containing a criticism of the junior member for Bir- 
mingham from a point of view from which he has perhaps 
not been sufficiently studied. People are so accustomed to 
take on trust the commonplace that Mr. CHamBer.ain, 
“ with all his faults, is an excellent administrator,” that 
when they have made the obvious reply that a rigorous 
application of his anarchic legislative principles would soon 
leave us without any government for him to exercise his 
administrative ability upon, they seem to think that there 
is no more to be said. The truth, however, is that Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’s much-vaunted capacity for administration 
begins and ends with the not very rare qualities of intelli- 
gence, business habits, and industry. For any of the higher 
and more difficult achievements of the administrator—for the 
_ work of organization and for the management of men—he 
has shown no aptitude at all, but the reverse, being indeed 
almost entirely disqualified by certain personal character- 
istics, unnecessary to be specified here, for gaining the re- 
spect and confidence of any sensitive and scrupulous person 
with whom he may have to deal. No more signal proof of 
the hollowness of his administrative reputation could be 
adduced than is to be found in the history of that worse 
than failure which has just been reviewed by his successor 
at the Board of Trade. The history of his official dealings 
during the last two years with the question of the protection 
of seamen is, indeed, a melancholy one. Not only has 
nothing been done to check what Mr. CuamBertatn himself 
has called the “ appalling loss of life at sea,” and that solely 
through his own fixed determination to deal with the 
question from the electioneering point of view, but we are, 
as Mr. Srannope says, actually further than ever from the 
time when it will be possible for any Government to do 
anything, the Board of Trade, the body charged with the 
execution of the law for the protection of merchant seamen, 
being “at loggerheads with all the shipowners.” Such is 


the result of a three years’ devotion of all the administrative _ 


faculties of a heaven-born administrator to a legislative 
enterprise which he has always professed his most ardent 
desire to carry out. 


THE GOSPEL OF CHILD-STEALING. 


1 gen fact that certain notorious persons are now under 
examination on a charge of abduction scarcely seems 
to demonstrate either the general expediency of kidnapping 
or the particular propriety of advocating it at the present 
time. Such inferences are, however, actually drawn b 

those whose practical acquaintance with the subject it would 
indeed be rash to deny. The argument—so far as we can 
understand it—runs pretty much as follows. Some persons 
are over-careless about what happens to their children ; 
others are cruel to them; and a few. actually employ them 
for vicious purposes. It is desirable that such parents 
should be deprived of the control of their children. There- 
fore abduction, if illegal, is nevertheless moral. Stated 
in this naked form, the syllogism may seem too absurdly 
fallacious to impose upon the meanest understanding. But 
the danger in this case is not from unsound reasoning 
so much as from active fanaticism. Fallacies become really 
serious when they not only puzzle the brains of blockheads, 
but inspire the proceedings of charlatans. Mr. GoscHEen 
once warned a Liberal Club in an impressive speech against 
“the Salvation Army of politics.” The Salvation Army 
in politics isa more serious thing still. The new doctrine 
preached on behalf of the “General” and his disciples is 
simply this—that they have the right to take away any 
child from its lawful guardian if, in their opinion, the child 
is not being brought up in the way it should go. Many 


people have been found to blame the conduct of Lord ELpon 
in depriving Suetxey of his paternal rights. But there is 
an immeasurable distance between a despotic application of 
the law by a regularly constituted tribunal and the caprice 
of a number of highly excitable and not always particularly 
honest people who choose to think, or say that they have 


| a supernatural mandate to order the estates of men. The ex- 


traordinary impudence of these pretensions is appropriately 
set off by the singular shamelessness with which they 
are being urged. “It is not enough to be censured; you 
“ought to be modest,” observed Beavmarcnais’s friend, 
when Beaumarcnals gave himself too great airs over his 
judicial condemnation. Englishmen are not accustomed to be 
taught morality, and lectured on their social depravity, by 
defendants remanded on accusations of a very infamous 
character. The accusations may, of course, be disproved. 
But, pending their disproof, the accused, if they could only 
realize that want of decency is want of sense, would come 
down from the pulpit, and leave denunciations of the law 
to those who have a less direct interest in discrediting it. 


It is unfortunately true that there have lately been re- 
ported several cases of shocking cruelty committed by 
fathers on their children. An excellent, though not hyste- 
rical, organization known as the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children has prosecuted several of the 
offenders, who have been sent to prison, there to undergo 
the hard labour which they so richly deserve. It is pos- 
sible that, in spite of the provision in the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, the Courts have not sufficient power to 
interfere where parental authority is grossly abused. 
Heartrending stories of abandoned boys and enslaved girls 
are often invented, and sometimes unhappily they are true. 
But the advantage which the Salvation Army and its friends 
attempt to derive from the publication of these narratives 
indicates something more than impertinence. The tales 
in question have, in the first place, nothing whatever in 
common with the case now under investigation at Bow 
Street. There was no such argument for depriving the 
Armstronos of their daughter as might be put forth where 
a little boy was brutally thrashed with a strap or a little 
girl had vitriol thrown over her. “ Philanthropic ab- 
duction” would be an intolerable nuisance and a fit subject 
for the operation of the criminal law. It would, however, be 
a totally different thing from fraudulent abduction carried 
out in order to make the public believe in a tissue of 
falsehoods. Perhaps no such offence as this has been 
committed. Be that as it may, there is no question of 
“ philanthropic abduction ” in the case before Mr. VauGHAN. 
It appears to be the opinion of the Salvation Army, or some 
of its “ officers,” that Parliament should forthwith empower 
them to make a raid upon any household, and carry off 
children who would, they think, be better under their care. 
Pending the introduction of this wise and statesmanlike 
measure, they seem quite prepared to anticipate the com- 
pliance of the Legislature by taking the law into their own 
hands. In many cases the parents are too poor, too igno- 
rant, or too timid to protect themselves by legal means. 
The question, then, is—Are we going to be governed by 
the Salvation Army? It is a plain question, and re- 
quires an answer. No one can read the police reports 
without coming across phrases which show an entirely new 
conception of “the higher law.” We hear of “ offers” to 
let parents have their children back under strict conditions, 
of bargains which those engaged in “ philanthropic abduc- 
“ tion” wish to make with their victims. How long is this 
sort of thing to be endured ? 


AT SEA. 


HE recent collisions and loss of life in the Channel 
have, as usual, called forth numerous letters to the 
papers. Suggestions by landsmen, however experienced as 
passengers, are not worth much. No precautions will pro- 
vide for all kinds of accidents. No legislation will turn a 
careless commander into a careful one; and the danger of 
such agitations as that which Mr. CHAMBERLAIN tried to get 
up against shipowners is that it is calculated to increase the 
evils on which it is founded. When everything that can 
be foreseen is provided for, there must still remain a residue 
for which no foresight is sufficiently keen; and hard-and- 
fast rules and regulations are apt to breed a false sense of 
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security. When everything the law prescribes has been 
done, an officer may think everything possible has been done ; 
and a shipowner who is bound to provide what he may consider 
useless will often neglect to provide what he knows to be 
really worth having. This, as every one who goes much to 
sea is aware, has been the history of what is called the 
“ Plimsoll mark.” A ship may be dangerously loaded although 
the mark is well out of the water, and there is nothing 
among all the vagaries of grandmotherly legislation that is 
more often sneered at by those who ought to know most of 
the subject—those, in fact, for whose protection it is im- 

sed. Inanother way also Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is responsible. 


hen shipowners and builders live in expectation of having - 


some perfectly worthless nostrum forced upon them, they 
naturally hesitate to spend money on improvements. When 
a man sees that he is sure to be called upon by law to lay 
out so many thousands to provide some life-saving appa- 
ratus which has taken the fancy of the Board of Trade, he is 
not likely to double his expenditure by adding any other 
contrivance. A very good example of this fact is afforded 
by the history of a remarkable invention, that of a life- 
saving raft formed of the hurricane-deck or bridge. So far 
as we are aware, although this contrivance has been used in 
the navy for some time, no passenger ship is fitted with it ; 
and the reason invariably given is that which we have en- 
deavoured to state. 

That life at sea is so little endangered as it is, is a striking 
characteristic of the age. No doubt the loss there is might be 
reduced by the use of life-saving inventions such as cork 
belts and buoys. Mr. Howarp Vincent, in a letter to the 
Times of Tuesday, calls attention to the neglect of these 
precautions, and complains, justly enough, that the Channel 
packets are not provided with boats to hold a third of those 
on board. He is, however, a little too sweeping when he 
says that it is the exception, not the rule, in great trans- 
oceanic services to provide for the occasional exercise of the 
crew in lowering the boats and in keeping a bag of biscuits 
and a barrel of fresh water in each. He has evidently never 
seena great Australian steamer inspected at Gravesend, nor has 
he voyaged by the mail lines, on which “fire drill” and 
ar in lowering boats are part of every week’s work. 

ith regard to life-buoys, also, he seems to have deficient 
information. Every cabin in a large steamer has its allow- 
ance of floats, sometimes merely hung to the wall, some- 
times made into a part of the bedding, or other fittings. 
That all the passengers are not acquainted with the exist- 
ence of these things, and that of those who are only a small 
percentage understand their use, is likely enough. It 
frequently happens that a man is drowned, not because he 
had no life-belt, but because he had one and put it on so as 
to float with his face under water. A good suggestion would 
be that the able-bodied passengers on a long voyage, who are 
often so hard up for something to do, should be exercised in 
lowering boats, in rigging rafts, and in putting floats to their 
best use. If such a thing is suggested to a ship’s captain now, 
he will probably ask,“ If an accident happens during such 
“‘ exercises, who will take the responsibility?” An accident 
to one of his crew might be incurred in the way of duty ; 
but the commanders of passenger ships are so bound down 
by legislation that it would be easy to imagine a case in 
which it might be the skipper’s duty—according to law— 
to let all his passengers be drowned rather than try to save 
some in a way not provided for by the statute or the regu- 
lations of the Board of Trade. The prevention of collisions 
is a different subject, and one which, in the present state of 
the Channel, exercises the minds and thoughts of many 
persons. Sir Tuomas Gray's well-known couplets have 
saved an incalculable number of lives; but neither laws nor 
verses, neither rhyme nor reason, will provide against mis- 
takes. We must, however, hope to see some improve- 


ment when our legislators are able to distinguish be- | 
tween what can be done by Act of Parliament and what — 


cannot be done; and also to recognize that, when Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN endeavours to make party capital out of 
such questions, he injures the cause he would like us to 
think he has at heart. 


TWO ALLIES. 


eg intelligent foreigner, or Rip van WiNKLE secluded 
from access to newspapers, might well have sup- 
posed from speeches delivered on the same day that Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN and Mr, GoscuENn were spokesmen of two 
contending parties. It is nevertheless certain that, by a 


strange practical paradox, they are prepared to vote to- 
yore immediate political issues. If the new Parlia- 
ment should be asked to declare its want of confidence in 
the present Government, both Mr. Goscnen and Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN would aid in the restoration of Mr. GLADSTONE 
to office. If the case arises, it will be interesting to watch 
the next step in the course which either politician will 
follow. The leader who is supposed to command their 
common allegiance will undoubtedly offer the revolutionary 
agitator and the moderate Liberal seats in the Cabinet 
which he must form, if he finds himself in possession of a 
majority. Inconformity with precedent and constitutional 
theory, the representatives of the hostile sections of the 
Liberal party ought to accept the opportunity of maintain- 
ing in office the principles which they have defended on the 
platform. It will be for Mr. CHAMBERLAIN to convince his 
colleagues that property is held only by permission of Par- 
liament or of the constituencies, and that the accepted doc- 
trines of political economy are but the convenient cant of 
selfish wealth. Mr. Goscnen has taken ample opportuni- 
ties of showing that he prefers consistency to power; and 
his latest speech affords superfluous proof that he has re- 
nounced none of the sound doctrines which were once held 
by every Liberal. It is only to be regretted that he should 
assume an apologetic tone in confuting the dangerous fal- 
lacies of his opponent and possible colleague. For more 
intelligible reasons he avows with the strongest emphasis 
his continued loyalty to the party which may perhaps never- 
theless be on the verge of disruption. The French Con- 
stitutional Royalists of 1790 were morbidly eager to con- 
vince themselves of their attachment to the Revolution 
which already inspired them with terror. 


If the present Government should survive the meeting 
of Parliament, Mr. Goscnen will naturally take his place 
in the ranks of the Opposition. It is in the alternative 
contingency that he may perhaps find a difficulty in the 
acceptance or refusal of office. Now that the extension of 
the suffrage which he deprecated has been fully accom- 
plished, Mr. Goscnen will scarcely be excused from joining 
the next Liberal Cabinet. His speech at St. Leonard’s was 
ostensibly delivered in support of the Radical candidate for 
Mr. Goscuen’s own district, and he will have no plausible 
excuse for refusing a comwission in the force which he has 
helped to recruit. It will scarcely be open to a statesman 
who has accepted the same party designation with Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN to refuse cu-operation in office with an un- 
sympathetic and formidable colleague. On the other hand, 
he will have received full notice that all the principles 
which have guided his political career are renounced and 
condemned by a powerful section both of the party and of 
the Liberal Cabinet. Mr. Guapstong, if he is called upon 
to form an administration, will not be able to repeat the dis- 
tribution of offices which he preferred in 1880. In the first 
instance, he offered Mr. CHAMBERLAIN a place of less than 
Cabinet rank ; and Sir Cuartes Ditke’s protest ayainst 
the arrangement was only allowed to prevail on condi- 
tion of his own postponement of a recognized claim. Mr. 
_ CHAMBERLAIN will not only hold high office in any Cabinet 
of Mr. Guapstove’s, but he will probably be in a position to 
insist on the admission of some of his followers to a share 
of power. Mr. Goscuen will enter the same Government 
either as an ally of Lord Harrineton, or perhaps as in his 
own person @ sectional leader. 

It has been officially announced that the first measure of 
a Liberal Ministry will be the creation of an entirely new 
system of local government. In the general expediency of 
the proposed legislation Mr. Goscuen will not be content 
with ive acquiesceuce. He was himself the promoter 

ot the first Bill which purported to deal with the sabject ; 
and it must be coufe-sed that his abortive proposals were 
among the causes of the overthrow of Mr. Gtanstong’s 
first administration, Since that time the process of in- 
novation has become wore familiar, and rural municipalities 
are no longer in thewselves regarded with alarm. There 
would be little serious opposition to a measure for apply- 
ing to the whole country the form of government which 
has now for fifty years been found useful in the larger 
towns. In other populous districts Local Boards exercise the 
principal functions of municipal Corporations. ‘The assess- 
ment and expenditure of county rates remain in default of 
legislation in the ».Wu0 hands which have hitherto discharged 
the duty with acknowledged economy and efficiency ; but no 
objection will be male to the substitution of an elective 
authority for the ancient jurisdiction of the Quarter Ses- 
| sions. At the moment when representation and taxation 
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are about to be effectually divorced the administration of a 
trifling impost by nominees of the Crown, though it con- 
tinues to be a convenient arrangement, becomes in theory 
an indefensible anomaly. 

Mr. Goscuen professes to agree with Mr. CHamBzRLAIN, 
not only as to the expediency of remodelling the system of 
county government, but as to the application of a similar 
principle to the smallest local areas. It is perhaps pre- 
mature to inquire whether the parish can conveniently 
form the unit of local government. In the theory that the 
largest possible number of persons should share in adminis- 
trative functions Mr. CoamBertain and Mr. GoscHEN seem 
to be . It is not till the construction of the machinery 
is settled that the economist and the Jacobinical Socialist 
will find it necessary to partcompany. Until lately it was uni- 
versally understood that the functions of County or District 
governing bodies were to be the same with those which have 
satisfied urban municipalities. Some limitations would result 
from natural causes, for agricultural communities would 
require neither parks nor museums, nor could they con- 
veniently be supplied by their county representatives with 
such commodities as gas and water. In almost all other 

the machinery of the Municipal Corporations Act 
might be employed with little change. It now appears that 
local authorities are to engage in agrarian speculations, to 
be prosecuted at the risk and with entire disregard to the 
right of owners of the land. The light burden of the 
existing county rate is, at the same time, to be indefinitely 
increased for the purpose of trying economic experiments 
which, according to Mr. CuamBerLalN, are to be independent 
of the law of supply and demand, and which are to super- 
sede private contract. The Local Government Bill must 
either embody or exclude the powers which are indispensable 
to the Socialist scheme. Mr. Goscnen and Mr. CHaMBeERLAIN, 
if they are members of the same Cabinet, must have approved 
of the principles of the measure. At present their opinions 
seem to be irreconcilably opposed. 

At Inverness Mr. CuamBer.alN was, as might have been 
expected, even more ready than at other places to stimulate 
the predatory instincts of his disciples. The crofters of the 
Highlands and the Hebrides are valuable to Radical 
politicians as supplying the necessary link between Irish 

sants and Scotch and English farmers. The Irish Land 

ill could not have been passed if Parliament had not been 
constantly assured that the circumstunces of Ireland were 
so exceptional that no precedent could be established for 
similar legislation in Great Britain. The Act was no sooner 
in force than the authority of its promoters was invoked to 
justify the extension of an equally arbitrary measure to 
England and Scotland. The Farmers’ Alliance in both 
countries found that its pretensions were not generally 
approved even by the tenantry, and the organization is 
now apparently approaching a total collapse. While the 
farmers were generally returning to their former poli- 
tical allegiance, the agitators found, to their great satis- 
faction, that it was possible to fall back on the alleged 
grievances of the crofters. The false statements of some of 
their advocates have been again and again exposed by the 
Duke of Arcyt and other defenders of the Highland pro- 
prietors. It is not surprising that Mr. CHAMBERLAIN repeats 
the original charges in all their crude exaggeration. The 
Sutherland clearances in the early part of the century have 
seldom been more grossly misrepresented. The people were, 
sometimes against their will, removed from barren mountain 
districts to the seashore, where they had the resource of 
fishingin addition tooccupation of the land. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
asserts that “they were placed upon barren patches and sea- 
“ coast shores where it was impossible for the most exacting 
“ toil and industry to exact a subsistence.” Internal evidence 
ought to have convinced Mr. CuamBERLAIN of the mendacity 
of his informants. It was not only in the interest of the 
crofters that he carried on bis habitual warfare against land- 
owners. He candidly declared that he was disposed largely 
to extend the principle of a judicial rent. In pursuing his 

itation he will encounter no more resolute opponent. than 

. Goscnen. The same antagonism will recur if Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN persists in offering to Mr. Parnewt a National 
Council, which would at once be converted into an Irish 
Parliament. There is no doubt, notwithstanding recent 
Irish professions of hostility to Mr. CuamBer.ary, that if he 
should be in a position to redeem his promises his proposals 
would be eagerly accepted. The abolition of the sacredness 
of ownership, of freedom of contract, and of supply and 
demand, will not be more inconsistent than the concession 
of Irish independence with Mr. GoscueEn’s political creed. 


OVERWORK ON RAILWAYS. 


HE author of Stokers and Pokers, who wrote when 

railways wore the gloss of novelty, remarked that 
passengers showed no personal interest in the driver who 
conducted them, “ not even,” he added, “in the engine.” 
Sir Francis Heap appealed to sentiment, comparing the 
locomotive to a racehorse, and so forth. But there is a 
much more mundane sense in which travellers are closely 
connected with engine-drivers, to say nothing of guards and 
signalmen, A suspicion that the driver was drunk, for 
instance, would make an express train a very uncomfortable 
place. Suppose, however, that, instead of being drunk, he 
had only been at work for fifteen hours at a stretch. Would 
that mend matters much? Happily the public do not know 
of these things at the time. Every now and then some- 
thing happens which is absurdly called an accident, and 
the evidence at the inquest or the Board of Trade in- 
quiry reminds us that the Factory Acts have no influ- 
ence on railways, where women and children are not 
employed. ‘The signal-women who form such a picturesque 
spectacle on Italian lines have not been introduced into 
this country yet, and are perhaps not very likely to be. 
The recent collision on the Metropolitan District Rail- 
way at LEarl’s Court revealed the fact that a man in 
charge of important “points” might be on duty for 
about eighteen hours. It is plain that overwork can- 
not have been the cause of this particular catastrophe, 
which was due to the breaking of an iron bar. But the 
Government Inspector might well hold up his hands in 
horror at the practice of excessive labour disclosed. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Suruerst’s letter in Wednesday’s Times, the 
hours of work on railways are appallingly long. Mr. 
Suruerst estimates the longest period of work in factories 
and workshops at fifty-four hours a week. This is based on 
the limitation to nine hours a day, which, while nominally 
applying only to women and children, practically regulates 
the time for men as well. ‘An ordinary week of railway 
“ work” is, according to Mr. Suruerst, at least ten hours 
longer. This, however, is not, on the same authority, the 
worst of it. The Companies are anxious enough to avoid 
extra work, for which they have to pay, and they distribute 
the hours irregularly among the seven days. “ If, therefore,” 
says Mr. Surwerst, a “ driver’s hours for the week are only 
“ sixty-six or seventy, this is no proof that he has not 
“ been shamefully overworked. For instance, he may work 
“ sixteen, seventeen, or eighteen hours on Monday, Tuesday, 
“and Wednesday, and six, seven, and eight hours on 
“ Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, making in all seventy- 
“ two.” 

Thus far Mr. Surwerst, who writes with warmth, but 
quotes statistics. He prophesies “a terrible railway cala- 
“mity” “unless overwork on railways is entirely abo- 
“ lished.” This is not very consistent of Mr. Surnerst, who 
in another part of his letter explains that the Directors, 
in their own interests, do all they can to avoid overwork. 
But we are not concerned with Mr. Surnerst’s consistency. 
The point is the safety of the travelling public. An eminent 
engineer informed the British Association at Aberdeen that 
railway bridges were three times more dangerous than is 
commonly supposed, and Mr. Surnerst caps Mr. Baker by 
declaring that jaded officials are at least as deadly as impro- 
perly tested iron. Railway Companies, as Mr. Surnerst 
justly observes, are monopolists, no one being able to com- 
pete with them unless he obtains Parliamentary sanction. 
To the privilege thus conferred the Legislature may obvi- 
ously annex any terms it pleases. Even apart from this 
consideration there are grounds for Parliamentary inter- 
ference. In ordinary cases it does not matter to the public 
whether a working-man makes a good or a bad bargain 
with his employer, and there is force in the plea which 
condemns legislative protection for one side only as fatal 
to individual independence. We do not, however, under- 
stand that the strictest believer in the doctrine of laissez 
or laisser faire accepts the divine right of two persons to 
bind themselves by a contract which directly injures a 
third. Nor does the argument become weaker when the 
tertium quid is the nation at large. It is poor consola- 
tion for an injured excursionist to be told that the weary 
signalman who sent him off the line through being more 
than half-asleep had voluntarily accepted his conditions 
of service. Mr. Sutuerst, it should be said, is President 
of the Short Hours League, and is probably supplied in that 
capacity with unfounded as well as reasonable complaints. 
His allegations, therefore, must not be taken as gospel. 
Many of them, however, are borne out by sworn testimony 
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in courts of law, and it is time that the public who are not | out of keeping with the avowed confidence of the peopl 
shareholders woke up, unless they would prefer to wait for | who make them in the strength of the Republic. 
“ Even Sodor and Man,” wrote does not seem to be justified to a foreign observer by 


another bad “ accident.” 
Sypyey Smiru in his immortal letter on the practice of 
locking carriage doors, “even Sodor and Man would be 
“ better than nothing.” What is the railway equivalent to 
the Bishop of Sodor and Man 4 


THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 


1 nye near approach of the general election has no ap- 
parent effect on the political situation in France. 
Although the decision of the electors will have to be given 
within the next fortnight, candidates, and the more im- 
portant people who choose candidates, are engaged very 
much as they were three months ago. Public men of note 
are fighting each for his own hand; but, for the most 
politicians, which in this case means persons who are 
in politics, are hard at work on the all-important task of 
drawing up lists. It is an occupation which presents end- 
less difficulties. Frenchmen who saw no particular good in 
changing Scrutin d’arrondissement for Scrutin de liste are 
being thoroughly justified by the present hurry and scurry 
of parties to get themselves into some sort of order before 
the 4th October. Scrutin de liste was reintroduced by a 
very reluctant Chamber, nominally because it was credited 
with a magic power of putting an end to small local 
jealousies and differences which were to vanish in favour 
of large programmes to be adopted for candidates of 
enlightened views. Unluckily the parish pump turns out 
to be as influential as ever. Candidates have their small 
interests just as before. The only important difference is 
that, instead of fighting them out at home, they collect in 
each district, and fight among themselves. That mysterious 
power, *‘ the personality,” which was to have been exorcised 
by Scrutin de liste, has declined to be extinguished. When 
the personalities are small, expert managers of the order of 
M. Sputzer try to get them to work together by the simple 
expedient of sinking their differences. If this gentleman, 
who has been discovered by some to be the most important 
man in France, had his way, Republican candidates of all 
shades would band together on the hustings without pre- 
judice to their right of fighting one another in the Chamber. 
Within limits M. SruLter has met with some success. The 
faithful of the Opportunist creed are firmly convinced that 
the duty of a good Republican is to promise any number of 
incompatible things for the righteous purpose of getting 
himself or his friends into office. On his own side of 
the hedge, however, M. Sputter is troubled with many 
heretics. His great success has been made among the 
enemies of the Republic. Monarchists and Bonapartists 
are preparing to vote together. They are ready to suppress 
their irreconcilable differences in hopes of hurting the 
Republic. From the Republican point of view, this is a 
very poor victory for M. Srutier. As for his fellow- 
Republicans, every man of them who has a name of any 
importance is fighting for himself. ‘ Personalities,” when 
they are big enough, insist on asserting themselves, and they 
do not need to be gigantic to have a right to independence 
in France in these latter days. 
M. Sput.er, who has always shown a preference for that 
ies of political activity which is known in America as 
“ working the machine,” would probably have preferred to 
influence the electors by means of a wisely vague manifesto 
signed by a round dozen of Senators or Deputies of quite dif- 
ferent opinions. He has had to renounce all hope of using 
this method. The document which was to have come forth 
from the Rue de Babylone for the guidance of all good 
Opportunists has not appeared, and never will now. Even 
M. Sputver could not get MM. Paut Bert and Goster to 
work together. He has consequently had to fall back on 
the vulgar resource of speech-making. His address would 
have a certain interest if only because it is the last made up 
to the present by any Frenchman of standing ; but the most 
orthodox of Opportunists would be worth hearing at any 
time by whoever cares to look into the rather barren field 
of French politics. It cannot be said that M. Spu.zer’s 
speech is good reading. On the contrary, it is exceptionally 
meagre and inconclusive, even when compared with the 
oratory of M. Brisson. In many words, for his meagre- 
ness is in the quality, not the quantity, M. Sputter urged 
all Republicans to organize, to vote together merely be- 
cause they are called by a general name. The tone of this 
speech and of many others like it is at least very much 
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anything in the condition of France. Whatever else 
the elections produce, there seems absolutely no reason 
to doubt that they will leave the Republicans with, at 
the worst, an undiminished, and in all probability an in- 
creased, majority. The struggle will be not between the 
supporters of that form of government and its enemies, but 
between the different sections of the dominant party. Yet 
M. Brisson and many others can find nothing more to the 
point to say than that Republicans must stand by one an- 
other against the common enemy, and that no danger can 
come from the Left. What is coming from the Left, how- 
ever, are attacks on things of such importance as the army, 
the Church, and the whole fiscal system of France. The 
obvious deduction would seem to be that the Opportunist 
leaders do not see any danger in attacks on these things, 
which is far from being the case. They will not hear of any 
tampering with the army, they will not undertake to touch 
the Church, and nothing can be more timid than their treat- 
ment of the financial question. What such a party can want 
except to secure a majority of some kind and get into office 
on any terms is not to be discovered. This urgent call to 
unity from the party of which one section or another has 
been in office for years is not, however, a mere parrot cry. 
If Frenchmen are to vote merely on the issue of Republic or 
no Republic, they will not have any attention left for ques- 
tions of internal administration, On these M. Sevier has 
very little to say which is likely to disarm criticism, He 
could not ignore the many accusations of extravagance 
brought against his party, but he can scarcely be said to 
have made a defence, To the charge of wasting the national 
resources M, Sputter has, in fact, nothing better to reply 
than that his party has spent a great deal of money 
on public works and schools. The complaint against 
the recent Government is that the public works are unre- 
munerative, the schools frequently superfluous, and they have 
between them helped to form the floating debt, which is 
now running up to a figure not far short of one hundred 
millions sterling. Neither M. Sputter nor anybody else, 
with the exception of M. Ciémenceav, has anything to say 
as to how this is to be met, and his remedy is confiscation. 
No alternative has as yet been found. Since M. Ferry 
drew his admirable distinction between taxing the Rentes 
and taxing the Rentiers, other politicians have been trying 
how to propose an impost which shall have the magic 
quality of being laid on nothing and coming out of nobody’s 
pocket. ‘This black tulip of finance has not yet been found. 


If M. Sevutier and the others, always excepting M. 
CiémENcEAU, who approaches to a knowledge of his own 
mind, use vague language when they have to speak of in- 
ternal affairs, they are something more than vague when 
they have to speak of that fertile source of expense and dis- 
appointment, the colonial policy of recent years. Beyond a 
general declaration that the rights of France must be en- 
forced, but nothing too costly must be done, they have 
little to say. The so-called Colonies are likely to settle 
the question of outlay for themselves. In Annam there 
is a new Emperor at Hué who has been set up by the 
French, and an old one in the hills who is engaged in 
fighting them. As long as he remains at large the pro- 
tectorate of the country will bring in nothing, and will 
require a heavy outlay. To bring him and his War 
Minister back will require a costly expedition. In Mada- 
gascar the business of asserting the rights of France 
is advancing very slowly, and in quite the old style. 
Admiral Mior has, indeed, won another victory, such as 
French victories in Madagascar have been all along. As 
his own admirable despatch tells the tale, he marched 
out, saw the enemy, lost thirty-three men killed or wounded, 
and will forward the details. It would be interesting to 
hear the report of the Hova general, who may possibly not 
have had the same reasons for being laconic. With two 
adventures of this sort on hand, French Ministers might 
well pause before undertaking to diminish their Colonial 
Budget. It is hardly possible to consider these enterprises 
with gravity or talk about them without using language 
which might be considered impertinent. The French 
stand on the sea-coast both in Annam and Madagascar, 
unwilling to go on because it is difficult, or to come 
away because it is humiliating to confess themselves beaten. 
The experience of the last four years has happily not been 
utterly wasted. If Frenchmen will not get out ef the diffi- 
culties they are actually in, they do not seem inclined 
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to launch out on new adventures. It seems that they are not 
going to begin in Burmah before they are done with Annam, 
which is satisfactory as far as it goes—for us at least. At 
their present rate of progress it will be long before they 
can find their way from the Song Koi to the Irrawaddy. 


THE UNDERGRADUATES AND THE FRANOHISE, 


N°? surprise, we should imagine, will be occasioned by 
the decision of the Revising Barrister at Oxford, dis- 
allowing the claim of the undergraduates to be placed on 
the electoral register. There may, perhaps, be some people, 
though we are certainly not among them, who regard the 
point as not aliogether free from doubt; but even they 
must admit, we think, that all the primd facie presump- 
tions, both legal and historical, are against the claim, and 
that no Court of First Instance could reasonably be ex- 
8 to take upon itself the responsibility of admitting it. 

otice of appeal has been given, and the appeal will, we 
hope, be prosecuted. It is desirable for the satisfaction of 
unquiet minds that such a question should be settled by a 
superior Court, though, for our own part, we must admit 
that we regard the various arguments arrayed against 
the claim by Mr. Prowpey—in a judgment of unusual 
vivacity, even for a Revision Court —as, in the mass 
at any rate, conclusive. Even if we confined our survey 
to the question of “restrictions” alone, we should still 
be disposed to go as far as this. It may be, and we 
think it is, impossible to say that any one particular 
restriction imposed upon the undergraduate by the College 
authorities is fatal to the theory that the relation of land- 
lord and tenant subsists between them. Some of them 
could be matched in the regulations of the residential 
Inns of Court, where, nevertbeless, such a relation between 
the occupants of chambers and the Society owning such 
chambers does subsist. But the multiplication of such re- 
strictions in the case of the undergraduate occupant of 
college rooms would of itself be sufficient, we think, to 
establish an overwhelming presumption that no creation of 
a tenancy ever was, or could possibly have been, in the 
contemplation of the parties. 

In our judgment, however, the strongest of all the ob- 
jections to the claim arises on the very first incident in 
Mr. Piowpen’s amusing imaginary history of an under- 
graduate’s day. The Revising Barrister describes the suc- 
cessively defeated attempts of the undergraduate to bring his 
wife into residence, to introduce his Blenheim spaniel, 
to obtain dinner in his own rooms, to play his piano 
within earshot of the Dean, to leave college after nine 
o'clock, &c.; and asks whether it is conceivable that any 
man should voluntarily accept a tenancy subject to such 
vexatious restrictions as these. But, in fact, he had already 
answered that question himself at the outset of his narrative. 
He speaks of the undergraduate’s “ first shock at finding 
“ that he must take the rooms he was told to take with 
“only such choice as belonged to him by seniority.” It 
is at this very early point in the transaction the cases of the 
undergraduate and tenant appear to us to diverge. It is 
manifestly at this point that the case of the undergraduate 
parts company with that of the occupant of residential 
chambers in an Inn of Court. No barrister is compelled to 
live in the Temple or in Lincoln’s Inn as a condition of 
practising. If, therefore, he does live there, the presump- 
tion irresistibly arises—and would equally arise if the re- 
strictions were far more vexatious than, in fact, they 
are—that he has voluntarily accepted the position of a 


tenant. No such presumption arises, or can arise, in the 
case of the undergraduate. The fact that he might object | 
in the strongest way to the exclusion of his dog from the 
College would not be recognized as a sufficient reason for his 
declining to occupy rooms. He would be told that he must 
come into rooms, and by a conspiracy between the College 
authorities and his parents his will would be coerced, and 
his dog excluded. His relation to his so-called landlords is 
wanting from the first in that consensual element which is 
as necessary to the contract of tenancy as it is to any other 
contract. The undergraduate, as Mr. PLowben puts it in a 
single sentence at the end of his judgment, “was never a 
“ free agent.” The objection as to length of occupation is 
regarded by the Revising Barrister as equally fatal; and so, 
no doubt, itis. But the initial disqualification on which 
we have been commenting has the merit of going to the 
very root of the matter, and we trust that the judgment 
may be sustained on that ground. 


SIXPENNY TELEGRAMS. 


N= Thursday will see the introduction of sixpenny 
telegrams. Many of the daily papers have during the 
past week or ten days congratulated the public on this boon, 
this concession, this cheapening of the means of communica- 
tion, and some have even given facsimiles of the new form. 
In addition to the possibility of sending a telegram for six- 
pence, there is the possibility of counting five figures as a 
word, instead of each being a word by itself. Further, the 
names of towns and villages, whether single or compounded 
of two or more words, as Malvern Wells, New Town Mount 
Kennedy, or New Castle Under Lyne, will now be reckoned 
asone. This seems at first sight a great advantage to the 
sender of the telegram. Letters, even postcards, under such 
an influence must soon fade into disuse, as the dear old, 
delightful news-letter, which some of us may remember, 
its great armorial seal, its arbitrary price, and the morning 
haggle with the scarlet-coated postman, faded away before 
the universal penny stamp. People will now correspond by 
electricity. When we count the trouble of writing, the ex- 
pense of paper and envelopes, the weighing and stamping, 
the waste of blotter and pens, the danger to the table and 
carpet of ink stains, it will soon be evident that, according 
to what we are told, a sixpenny telegram is the perfection 
of economy. “ Large numbers of people care very little 
“for an extended franchise or a rearrangement of the 
“electoral map who will be deeply moved by the con- 
“ templation of the new tariff for telegrams.” This is onl 

a typical sentence of many which might be quoted to mu 

the same effect. Of course, it might be remarked, in reply, 
that no one, except perhaps a right honourable gentleman 
who has just favoured England with a pamphlet, ever did 
suppose that any one wanted an extended franchise, 
whereas cheap telegrams will be welcome to everybody. 
Although some of us are not very “ deeply moved by the 
“ contemplation of the new tariff,” it is likely enough that 
most people who use the Post Office will be pleased at the 
prospect of saying “ Yes” or “‘ No” to a proposal or an 
invitation without paying for twenty words. An examina- 
tion of the details of the new arrangements as authorized 
by the PosrmasTer-GENERAL will speedily dissipate these 
pleasing thoughts. Telegrams, unless we are greatly mis- 
taken, will be dearer—perhaps much dearer—than before. 
The address is no longer free. Supposing under the old 
charges that we did not send the full allowance of twenty 
words, but chanced to give both the addresses of the 
sender and the “sendee,” amounting very often to ten or 
twelve words, numbers, and letters, we had nothing to com- 
plain of if we had a shilling to pay. Mr. Suaw-Lerevre 
quoted a case in the House of Commons last Session in 
which a nobleman had used forty-six words for his own and 
his correspondent’s addresses. But such a case was an ex- 
ception, and Mr. Saaw-Lerevre did not say whether it had 
occurred before the alteration of the regulation by which 
the sender had to give his own address in full. Lord Jonn 
Manners pleaded in vain for free addresses last July, but 
was overruled, and, of course, we cannot expect so much 
consideration for the mere convenience of the public from 
that side of the House on which Mr. Suaw-Lerevre sits, 
In the old franking days one “ nobleman” franked a pack 
of hounds and another a pianoforte; but, except as testi- 
fying to the general wickedness and extravagance of noble- 
men, such examples prove nothing. The result of the argu- 
ments of the late Postmaster-General is, however, that six- 
penny telegrams will, unless we are mistaken, prove at least 
as dear as shilling telegrams, and that the only people who 
will benefit by the change will have had to arrange a code in 
which five words will be represented by five figures. At the 
same time, the desire to economize over the address will cause 
an increase of expense to the department. There was no 
fear under the old arrangement that the sender of a telegram 
would put himself to the trouble in ordinary circumstances 
of writing out a needlessly long address. Under the new 
rules there will be an accumulation of imperfectly addressed 
telegrams; and though in a few cases the Post Office will 
be able to charge the cost to the sender, in a great majority 
the loss of time and labour will more than make up the 
difference. In short, although to those who choose to spend 
a little thought—to mix their telegrams “with brains "— 
the new rules may on the average bring a saving, it is nearly 
certain that they will leave the ordinary correspondent no 
better off, and will entail a distinct, and indeed easily 
calculated, loss on the department. Fortunately, London 
addresses are short as compared with those of Continental 
cities, and the district initial is a further convenience. It 
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used to be said that the shortest street in Paris had the 
longest name. We have certainly nothing in London to 
compare with the “ Rue Neuve des Petites Dames de Sainte- 
“ Marie”; nevertheless it will be very safe to prophesy 
that the rules which Mr. Suaw-Lerevre has forced on the 
present Postmaster-GeneraL will not live to see two 
Octobers. The Telegraph Department has not yet begun 
to pay its expenses; we shall be glad to find that sixpenny 
telegrams have improved its financial position. But of one 
thing there can be little doubt; the boon, such as it is, will 
be rather for the rich, whose expenses in this respect will 
be little affected, than for the poor, who will soon discover 
that they have gained nothing by the change. 


A BLESSED POSSIBILITY. 


it is to the credit of Mr. Cuamperatn’s originality that, 
in the ancient home of transpontine melodrama, he 
should have elected to deliver one of the least melodramatic 
of his recent political speeches. Wicked Wealth and Virtuous 
Poverty of course made their appearance in it ; they are as 
necessary to be brought in as the pump and tub of the 
Crumumlesian theatre. But Wealth did not on this occasion 
sneer at Poverty,and Poverty did not bid Wealth tr-r-emble. 
Mr. CuamBerain rather lectured about his two favourite 
characters than got up sensation-scenes for them, or grouped 
them in strong situations. He was argumentative, apolo- 
getic, persuasive, anecdotical, and for a moment confidential, 
but never denunciatory or prophetic. 


In the confidential | 


moment he made a disclosure of his future intentions which | 
' to the courtyard inside, sometimes picturesque enough with pil- 


will be no doubt received by his followers with dve re- 


verence—to the effect, namely, that he is resolved to decline | 
office in the next Liberal Government unless his Socialistic | 


crotchets are formally admitted to a place in its pro- | ance is unknown; for who could drive anything that goes on wh 


mme. This, of course, is interesting to hear; but its 


interest would be greatly enhanced by knowing whether | 


it will be or will not be the result of the approach- 
ing election to give us the blessing of a Liberal Govern- 
ment at all. Meantime Mr. Caamperiaiy’s resolution 
on this point has our heartiest approval. If the next 
Administration, whatever it may call itself, shows re- 
luctance to create a vast eleemosynary system of primary 
education, or to enable municipalities to plunder landlords, 
Mr. CuamBERtaIN will act ina manner worthy of himself 
by refusing to have anything to do with it. He had better, 
much better, retire to Highbury and devote himself, a Cin- 
cinnatus concinnior, by as much as the hothouse is more 
elegant than the furrow, to the undisturbed cultivation of 
the orchid. From us, at any rate, he should have an ave 
atque vale of almost fraternal warmth. 


The mere threat, however, of this self-imposed exile from 
office will, of course, direct general attention to the con- 
tingency in which it is to take effect, and cause lively specu- 
lation as to the probability or otherwise of that contingency 
being realized. At first Mr. CuaMBERLAIN’s language appears 
to show a somewhat confident hope that it may be averted. 
It is true that there is as little about the expropriation of 
landowners by Town Councils in Mr, Guapstonr’s Midlothian 
Address as there is about a bread-bag in the Articles 
of War. But what of that? says his Radical lieutenant 
cheerfully. The position of legislative luxuries of this sort 
may be regarded as analogous to the well-known creature- 
comfort which “ is nowhere spoken against in Scripture.” 
The Address must not be taken to prohibit everything which 
it does not sanction. Mr. Guiapstone has said that four 
reforms are of great importance ; and so they are. He has 
not said that there are no others of importance ; and hence 
Mr, CHAMBERLAIN may allow himself, he thinks, to cherish 
the hope that when Parliament has been more efficiently 
muzzled, and land transfer simplified, and one or two trifles 
of that sort disposed of, Mr. GLapstone will be brought to 
see the expediency of letting Town Councils expropriate 
landlords, setting the tax-collector at the rich on a new and 
original principle, and perhaps also of abolishing school 
fees. On this last proposal, to be sure, Mr. GLapstonE has 
not been content with the new scheme; he has expressly 
pronounced against it. But Mr. Cuamperwarn is probably 
right in thinking that his leader would not have relied 
upon the comparatively unimportant objection to gratuitous 
education if his attitude of opposition to it were intended 
to be immovable. A man who really means to resist an 
attack upon his pockets does not confine himself entirely to 
the argument that the money abstracted therefrom will be 


improvidently laid out. It may or may not be the fact that 
education will be “ less valued if it is given for nothing” ; but 
those who are to be called upon to pay for it in order that 
others may receive it for nothing might very reasonably 
object to the operation, even if it were shown that the 
article was likely to be more valued in consequence of it 
rather than less. Nor will they put much faith in the 
support of a champion who dwells entirely upon the former 
of these objections to the neglect of the latter. Here, no 
doubt, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is quite right in supposing that 
he will have little difficulty in converting Mr. GLapsTonE. 
As to the prospects of converting him on the more important 
points of the Radical programme, we will here let Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN into a secret which he knows perfectly well 
already. His chances of converting Mr. GLapsToNE on 
these more important points will vary directly as the success 
of the Radical and inversely as the success of the Moderate 
Liberal at the polls. And it is just because this secret, 
which we have thus communicated in strict confidence to 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, is known to every man of ordinary sense 
and observation in the three kingdoms—it is for this reason 
that, as we point out elsewhere, Mr. GLapstone’s Manifesto 
is not as reassuring to the Moderate Man as it might be. 


BAGHDAD. 


A OITY of over one hundred thousand inhabitants, with no 
place of public resort, where every house resembles a fortress 
or a prison, the ponderous doors opening upon narrow, gloomy 
lanes winding between grim, bare walls, and creaking heavily on 
their hinges, to reveal the low, dark, vaulted entrance that leads 


lared verandahs and arabesque lattices, but always rambling, un- 
comfortable, inconvenient, uncared-for, to English ideas of what a 
man’s home should be—a city where the luxury of a wheeled convey- 


in lanes six feet wide that twist round every house corner, and 
where the mud lies ankle-deep in winter and dust darkens the air 
in summer? A city through the midst of which flows a mighty 
river, on which the traffic is carried against wind and stream by men 
harnessed like beasts, on which the only native boats for pleasure 
or profit are on the same model and no better in construction than 
the coracle of the ancient Briton, on which foreign enterprise has 
placed steamers which have to contend against every device and 
delay known to thecrafty Ottoman. A city unrivalled for position 
and fertility of soil, environed by desert which might be made to 
blossom as the rose, the centre of trade for a whole continent, yet 
sunk in decay and poverty ; where thirty thousand Jews contend 
in the struggle for existence, or, more properly, for a bare sub- 
sistence, with twice as many other Orientals not less supple, wily, 


| patient, and persevering than themselves in a city where poverty 


and oppression have sharpened every man’s wits. <A city that might 
sit enthroned as a queen upon the waters, heir and daughter of 
mighty Babylon and the later splendours of Madain, Seleucia, and 
Ctesiphon, now grovelling in the dust amid the ruins of a long- 
forgotten former glory. Such is Baghdad of to-day, the city of 
Haroun-al-Rashid, the familiar home of Sinbad the Sailor and the 
other worthies of the Arabian Nights. 

Threading our way through the narrow lanes of the inhabited 
parts of the city, malodorous with “native perfumes which 
whisper whence they stole those [not balmy] spoils,” not, cer- 
tainly, “ Sabean odours from the spicy shore of Araby the blest,” 
whispering rather of the heaps of refuse and abominations that 
the uncleanly Oriental loves to spread abroad before his doors, we 
come upon the famed bazaars of Baghdad which the far-dwelling 
Bedouin of the Desert, having once seen, is content to return to his 
tent and die, nothing worth looking at being left for him to see on 
this side the gardens and houris of paradise. If it is not one of 
the many sabbaths in Baghdad (Moslems, Jews, and Christians 
celebrating theirs in turn) we shall speedily find ourselves ho; 
lessly entangled among flowing robes and filthy blouses, jostled 
by outlandish elbows and bawled at in uncouth tongues. Here are 
powerful bare-legged porters staggering under astonishing loads; 
swarthy Bedouin on the look out for a cheap (and rusty) gun or 
something they can hang on a horse to make a display or a jingle ; 
crafty-looking Persians, bearded and sad-eyed Jews, frock-coa 
Turks and turbaned Arabs; Moslems who-scowl at us, and 
Moslems who ouly regard us with a stolid stare; and a sprink- 
ling of Christians, proud to see the foreigner of their own faith 
who can walk the streets of ay ee with an air that plainly 
shows he cares nothing for the Grand Turk and all his works, 
and is free, although only a heretic. Two brick-vaulted “ arcades 
running parallel-wise through the centre of the town, with open- 
ings in the roof at intervals to let in light and air, hold shops or 
dens on each side opening wide on the street, each dealer making 
the most display he can of his miscellaneous wares, and sitting 
cross: legged and sedate in the midst of his stock-in-trade. Who- 
ever has explored the obscure recesses of the Khan Khalil at Cairo 
or wandered in the bazaar at Stamboul will be able to form a 
fairly correct idea of what the Baghdad bazaar is like. By givi 
tiene to the hangaia one say pick up at's sensonable 
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some Persian rug, or a pair of deep-piled, soft, and subtly-woven | 
saddle-bags; but, for the rest, there is very little to tempt the | 
curious explorer, who wonders what can be the use or benefit of | 
all the miscellaneous collection of odds and ends with which an _ 
Eastern “ general dealer” loves to surround himself. If the un- 
wary traveller be of an antiquarian turn of mind, and deludes 
himself with the belief that now is his time to secure a few battered 
bricks from Babylon, with cuneiform inscriptions, or a collection 
of Sassanide and Cufic coins, he will find many an Ab-ul-Antigit, | 
or “ Father of antiquities,” ready to display to his astonished gaze | 
whole heaps of the precious relics, at a price which is apt to 
suggest that the speculative Jews who manufacture them do not 
find the trade a very remunerative one. <A really genuine cylinder 
is a thing of beauty and a joy for ever to the enthusiastic col- 
lector ; but it is absolutely necessary in asking for the genuine 
article to “see that you get it.” A few years ago there was 
on display at Christie and Manson's a very fair collection of 
Babylonian antiquities, got together and smuggled out of the 
country by an enterprising resident in Baghdad (he was an 
Englishman, “in spite of all temptations,” Jews and Americans 
being easily masters at that craft), and we have reason to know 
that the one or two really good cylinders among the lot brought 
barely the price they had cost in Baghdad, while, of course, it was 
the inferior rubbish that made the speculation a paying one. The 
Turkish prohibition against the exportation of antiquities does 
not seem to interfere much with the trade—probably rather en- 
courages it, as every confiscation restores the captured articles to 
the hands of the dealers—* for a consideration,” of course. A 
case of Babylonian and other antiquities was once kept in the 
Custom House eight months, and on the consignor returning to 
Baghdad, after a long absence, he was requested to attend a 
sitting of the Majes Maruf, or local “Council of Educa- 
tion,” where the contents of the case were examined in full 
conclave, and finally declared to be confiscated to the Imperial 
Museum at Constantinople. Whether any of the articles ever 
reached the Museum at Constantinople may be doubted; at all 
events, we happen to know where to find some of the most 
valuable of them without going so far afield as Constantinople. 
Every traveller in Turkey, Asiatic Turkey especially, has little 
difficulties of this sort, but the remedy is not in Consuls or in 
princes—in them is no help—but is much simpler. Bribe judi- 
ciously, but bribe sufficiently, shamelessly, and without stint. If the 
traveller has had an experience of India and the further East, where 
a paltry rupee will go so far towards demoralizing the yer os | 
native, he is apt to hesitate in presence of a solemn and dignifi 
Turkish official whose skin is only a shade darker than his own. 
He need have no fear for the morals of the dignified official, 
however. They can only be harmed by offering a sum it would 
be beneath his dignity to accept. 

Baghdad is probably the only Oriental town of its size that is 
utterly destitute of a distinctive architectural character of its 
own. It is hopelessly commonplace. One explores its lanes and 
alleys in vain for those exquisite glimpses of form and colour so 
frequently to be found, for instance, in Cairo—a moulded doorway, 
a fantastic arch, or a latticed window. The domes and minarets 
of Delhi and Agra are worthy and lasting monuments of a con- 
quering Islamic Empire; but here one looks in vain for ought 

t may remind one of the famed magnificence of Abbaside 
Khaliphs or Turkish conquerors. The tomb of Sitta Zobeida, 
wife of Haroun-al-Rashid, is a mean chamber of brick about 
twelve feet square, surmounted by an insignificant cone-shaped 
dome, and is gradually crumbling to decuy. A few dilapidated 
tombs of a similar poverty of construction on the same or western 
bank of the Tigris mark the site of the other town before the 
removal of the Abbaside Court to the eastern bank of the river 
at the time when the last Khaliphs of that memorable dynasty, 
impotent and degraded, were expiating the crimes and the 
cruelties of nearly five hundred years of despotism, and these 
“lords of the Eastern world, reduced to the most abject misery 
and exposed to the blows and insults of a servile condition,” 
had justified the contemptuous epithet of Gibbon and sunk to 
the ition of “humble pontiffs on the banks of the Tigris.” 
Hardly a trace is left in Baghdad of their pride or their magni- 


ficence ; while one more of Time’s revenges has preserved the 
memory of the slaughtered house of Beni Barmek in a tradition 
which points to a house on the eastern bank of the Tigris as the 
residence of Jaafer, the Barmecide vizier of Haroun-al-Rashid, in 
which it is said that deed of blood was -done which has for ever 
stained the memory of Aaron the just with lust and cruelty. It 
is probable that Halaku Khan in the twelfth century and Timour 
in the fifteenth, into whose hands Baghdad successively fell, did 
the work of destruction with their usual thoroughness ; but cities 
equally as famous have been ravaged by Tartar and Moghul, and 
still can show enduring monuments. It is certain, however, that 
the Baghdad of to-day will recall little to the mind of the traveller 
that is not of the Turk, Turkish, and it has evidently reached its 
present dead level of ugliness and squalor since the time of its final 
capture by the Turks under Sultan Murad IV. 

e dilapidated relic of the wall which formerly defended the 
eastern portion of the city, resting at its extremities north and 
south on the right bank of the ‘Tigris, encloses within its semi- 
circular sweep ol measly two miles a waste and barren space nearly 
as large as the ground occupied by the existing town, a few shape- 
less heaps of solid brickwork being all that is left of the mass of 
buildings which once undoubtedly covered what is now as much 


@ desert as the boundless plain beyond the walls. walls of 


Baghdad, flanked at irregular intervals by heavy towers in the 
form of bastions, are described as having been of an imposing ap- 
pearance. The unfortunate Midhat Pasha was a man of resources, 
and when Wali of Baghdad, being in want of funds for the prose- 
cution of some of his various schemes for the improvement and 
embellishment of the city—or perhaps it was to puy the arrears 


| due to the Turkish troops—he bethought himself of his useless 
fortifications. So to supply his 


exchequer he sold the 
original material composing them, and thus ruined half the brick- 
makers in Baghdad. ‘he fosse is large and deep, and constructed 
so as to receive the waters of the Tigris in case of a siege, a use 
to which it was put during the last war with the Persians, thus - 
reversing the process in Herodotus’s account of the capture of 
Babylon by Cyrus. Passing out of the North Gate, close to the 
Serai or “ Government House,” a long, low, rambling building of 
mean appearance, and noticing as we the somewhat imposing 
range of barracks built by Midhat, we find ourselves where tke 
extreme northern limit of the wall rests upon the Tigris: from 
this point, a walk of an hour along the ruined ramparts will bring 
us to the South Gate, also upon the Tigris. To the north a low 
line of verdure, date gardens, and orange groves marks the course 
of the river, and the domes and minarets of Muathem and Kathe- 
main, on opposite sides of the river, have a thoroughly Eastern 
appearance in the distance. The latter place—a Shiah shrine, con- 
taining the tombs of two of the Imams—is connected with the 
western end of the bridge of boats which spans the Tigris by a 
tramway constructed by Midhat—an infidel innovation, which 
seems to have shocked the devout prejudices of not a few guod 
Moslems at the time. They pay their twopence-halfpenny now, 
however, and use it without a shadow of a doubt. Following the 
course of the ramparts to the South Gate we have the illimitable 
desert on our left, unbroken save by a few scattered and insig- 
nificant mounds which mark the course of an ancient canal or the 
site of a once populous village, the wide expanse of its silence and 
solitude reminding one of nothing so much as a sea which seems to 
wash the walls of Baghdad. For months, indeed, in the early part of 
last year it was a veritable sea; the waters of the Tigris, 
swollen by the melting snows of the mountains of Kurdistan, burst 
the banks of the river and inundated the whole country from 
Baghdad to Basra. Baghdad would have been inevitably swept 
away had the water not found an outlet above the town. The 
ruined cultivators, indeed, roundly charged the Wali with having 
cut the banks—a charge which he met by summoning the principal 
inhabitants of Baghdad to the Serai, and requesting them to siga 
a document stating that he had taken every precaution to save 
the city. It may easily be imagined that the resolution was 
carried nem. con. Re-entering by the South Gate, we have to find 
our way through a labyrinth of ill-kept and jungly date groves, 
whose ruinous and crumbling mud walls mark off the ruts that 
serve for roads, This is the quarter mostly affected by the small 
English colony in Baghdad, whose exile doubtless in such a place 
would be dreary enough were it not for the commerce that makes 
it worth their while to endure it. The Euphrates and Tigris 
Steam Navigation ry mod has a couple of steamers runnin 
between Baghdad and , which, despite the opposition a 
hindrances put in their way by the Turks, who run steamers of 
their own, have a trade which ought to be sufficiently re- 
munerative. 

So does Baghdad, Dar-as-Salam, the abode of peace, Sitta Bildd, 
the queen of cities, sit humbled and in the dust. 


“THE SHAPES ARISE.” 


wes it Fra Lippo Lippior the Bishop who ordered that very 
handsome tomb that expressed a liking for 
Good, thick, strong, stupefying incense smoke ? 

It was, we think, the Bishop; but it really does not matter. The 
phrase, not the person, is the point, because it so exactly expresses 
the condition of the atmosphere in which the average English 
elector finds himself at this moment. He is being addressed by 
candidates, interviewed by penny-a-liners, harangued by parsons 
and laymen in pulpit, platform, and press, until he really must 
have a more than usually strong head if he be not stupetied. It 
is true that the smoke is not all incense smoke, at least not all 
incense of the sacrificial and complimentary kind. There is a good 
deal going on of that kind of fumigation which was employed by 
Tobias for a not dissimilar purpose—the driving off of the wicked 
counter-suitor. But still a good deal more of it is incense, and it 
is all strong and thick, and a very great deal of it is, or ought to 
be, stupefying. And in the midst of it come out the oddest 
delusions and phantasms intended further to stupefy the voter, as 
well as the oddest self-revelations on candidates’ part—revelatiuns 
which ought to enlighten the said voter considerably for all the 
smoke in which they are wrapped. As “the shapes arise,” to 
borrow Mr. Walt Whitman's words, it is rather interesting to 
study some of them, and find out what manner of shapes they are 
and what solidity and signification they possess. 

The shapes of fads and fallacies of ali kinds naturally fly thick 
through the smoke. Here is a certain reverend Methodist some- 
body who entreats his countrymen, and his fellow-Methodists 
first of all, “to let party landmarks go, and vote straight for a 
sober country.” He has been, they say, President of his sect’s 
Conference, which is understood usually to imply a certain re- 
putation for ability and such learning and scholarship as Methodism 
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permits or supplies. “ Let party landmarks f° [there seems to be | once; that he was not prepared to disestablish in England “ at 


some confusion here in the use of the word landmark, though no 
doubt a drunk party, if not a sober party, might find a landmark 
useful now and then to hold on by] and vote straight for a sober 
country.” A country made sober by voting for it, a country made 
sober by voting that its already sober inhabitants shall not have 
any drink whether they will or no, that is the Reverend ex- 
President’s ideal. With him may very well pair off a greater and 
better known shape of goodly size. Somebody, it seems, has 
brought to Mr. Bright’s notice (the class of people who seem to 
exist for the purpose of bringing things to other people’s notice is 
a very interesting one, and demands its special Buifoon, as Mr. 
Solomon Pell would say) that some Conservative candidate has 
declared that Mr. Cobden, if he were living now, would bea 
Fair-trader. That is a matter of opinion, and it may well be that 
the majority of opinions will not quite agree with that of the 
Gonservative candidate. But Mr. Bright’s argument to prove the 
impossibility of his late friend being a renegade is the pleasing 
point. Look at me, he says, Have J changed? Now, nobody 
ever accused Mr. Bright of changing anything; the general accu- 
sation against him is that he took a bundle of opinions, which 
were the opinions of one John Bright, forty or fifty years ago, 
wrote underneath them, “ These are the only true opinions on 
all subjects for all time,” and has gone on repeating that pro- 
position, sometimes in very forcible and admirable English, ever 
since. Moreover, just as no one ever accused Mr. Cobden of 
not having plenty of reasons, good or bad, to give for his 
—_ whatever they were, so certainly no one ever accused 

r. Bright of having any. Upon that undoubtedly eloquent 
tongue reason sees no reason to sit. Therefore it will be at 
once evident that, putting Fair-trade and Free-trade entirely 
out of the questicn, the fact that Mr. Bright is of the seme 

inion still is scarcely evidence that Mr. Cobden would have been. 

now, if any one should say that Mr. Cobden being of the 
same opinion, would be an argument for Mr. Bright being of that 
‘Opinion, we should have nothing to say. For there are scandalous 
folk, irreverent to right honourables, who have it that Mr. Cobden 
used to do Mr. Bright’s thinking for him, and did it so well that 
his friend has never done any since. 

Then the shapes of land reformers grouped round the gigantic 
shade of the Right Honourable Joseph arise in the gloom. Man 
are they, and very much do they squeak and gibber in the public 
streets. But one of their squeakings and gibberings we are sorry 
to hear, for it looks a little like, a very little like, bad faith, the 
which is bad in ghost or gossip. Men begin again, from Mr. 
Chamberlain to Mr. Arthur Arnold, to talk about the Channel 
Islands as showing the wonderful effects of small holdings and 

land transfer on popular prosperity. Now there was some 
excuse for this as long as general knowledge on the subject was 
confined to a page or two of Mill's Political Economy and a few 
citations from local guide-books and histories, But since it has 
‘been elaborately shown (we did it ourselves once for all a few 
years ago) to what entirely different causes the prosperity of 
‘those islands is really due, and how entirely impossible it is to 
transfer the same causes in the same proportion and mode of o 
tion to the kingdom at large, it becomes, to speak bluntly, a little 
dishonest of would-be leaders of the people to turn misleaders in 
this particular way. To put the matter shortly, if Mr. Arthur 
‘Arnold and his friends can assure every arrondissement of ten 
miles in diameter in England and Scotland, (1) good soil, (2) 
gratuitous manure, (3) abundant and cheap markets, (4) no rates 
or taxes, except an insignificant municipal rate and a trifling duty 
on alcoholic imports, (5) a Government expenditure of many 
thousands a year without a penny of return in Imperial taxation, 
{6) a resident _— of strangers spending in the district 
‘scores, if not hundreds, of thousands a year, not derived from it, 
(7) fishing ad libitum, (8) two crops a year, (9) a climate ex- 
<eptionally favourable to the production of protitable vegetables, 
and (10) a large holiday traffic every summer ; and, if England and 
Scotland thus arranged for are not flourishing, they may then sa 
that this is the effect of sorcellement and cheap registration which 
amakes the Channel Islands prosperous and England, Scotland, and 
Ireland not prosperous. If the average land reformer is not aware 
-of these differences of condition, he himself is not in a condition 
to of the matter; and, if he is aware of them, and still 
speaks as certain advocates of land reform do speak, we fear it 
aust be said plainly that he is a knave. 

But perhaps the most agreeable shapes that have recently loomed 
out of the good, strong, stupefying smoke are those of the Liberal 
candidates who write to the papers to protest against “ the Record's 
black list.” The Record, as our readers may possibly be aware, 
published a short time ago a list of candidates classed as to their 
attitude to Disestablishment, from which it appeared that a very 
large majority of the Liberal postulants were Liberation men. 
This has made the candidates exceedingly unhappy, for it may 
lose them Churchmen's votes; they write in large numbers to say 
that they have been me we bes , and that they never meant 
to pledge themselves to Disestablishment at all. A specially sad 
case is Mr. Montague Cookson’s. Mr. Cookson is generally sup- 
posed to be a person of at least sufficient mental endowments to 
make his meaning clear when he means it to be clear. Yet it 
seems that Mr. Cookson has been put down in the black list 
as a Disestablisher E. W.S. (which mystic initials are under- 
stood to mean England, Wales, and tland), whereas what 
Mr. Cookson really did say is that he was opposed to Established 
Churches on principle, that he would disestablish in Wales at 


present ”; and that, as for Scotland, he desires to wait till the 
Scotch “had pronounced a more decided opinion.” For a lawyer 
of no small abilities and long standing Mr. Montague Cookson 
drawn a picture of the candidate who waits upon cat-jumping 
with a really charming naiveté. In general he is tor “ Down with 
the Church!” but the cat must jump first. The Welsh cat has 
jumped, so Down with the Church in Wales! The English cat 
not jumped “ at present,” so he will not ery Down with the 
English Church! “at present.” The Scotch cat jumps in such an 
uncertain and troublesome fashion (there is muca wild blood in 
your Scotch cat) that he would like to inspect the eee of jump- 
lng a little more before making up his mind. And then a brutal 
journalist puts him down as being opposed not merely in principle 
(“ Bother the principle!” if we may change Mr. Weller’s excla- 
mation), but in fact, to Established Churches, and, what is worse, 
obliges him to come out with this “ Confession of a Cat-jumper,” 
which is much more amusing than edifying. How many more 
rinciples has Mr. Cookson got which wait for their conversion 
into practice for a little decided activity on the part of Felis 
Catus ? and (which is a still more interesting inquiry), How many 
more candidates are there whose principles are as accommodating 
and whose practice is as undetermined as Mr. Cookson’s ? 

This is the way they gibber at the poor elector through the 
good, strong, thick, stupefying incense smoke of “ trust in the 
people,” and “ dawn of equal legislation,” and “ abolition of 
privilege,” and (perhaps thickest and most stupefying of all) 
adulation of the grandest of all umbrella-makers. “I am in 
principle disposed to do so and so. And since I see that a 
majority agrees with me here, I will do so andso. But as Iam 
not sure that a majority agrees with me there, I should like a 
little time to see, and as for elsewhere, why, I am sure a majority 
is not with me ‘ at present,’ and so I will ‘ at present’ wrap my 
principle up very neatly and put it, if you please, in my pocket. 
There ! it is quite neatly put out of everybody’s way. But here isa 
pickpocket of an editor who has got my principle out of my pocket, 
and actually sets me down in black and white as being opposed 
in fact to what I am only opposed to on principle. Let us get our 
pens and write to the Daily News and protest against ‘ thrusting 
all forms of Liberalism into a bed of Procrustes.’” The last phrase 
is textual; on it it can only be remarked that we quite agree 
with Mr, Cookson that all forms of Liberalism in a bed of Pro- 
crustes or anybody else would make an exceedingly odd collection. 

So do our shapes arise—shapes which might be and perhaps 
may at any other time be almost indefinitely increased in number. 
For the present, what we have may suflice; shapes of re- 
formers of land-law and liquor-laws, shapes of Liberationists 
who strongly object to being covenanted Liberationists, the 
shape of Mr. Bright protesting that, as his motto is sans 
changer, 80 would Mr. Cobden’s have been, and many other odd 
shapes going up and down in the smoke like buckets in a well. 
Whether these shapes and their fellows, and the good, strong, thick, 
stupefying smoke that surrounds him will stupefy the honest elector 
out of his seven senses before November or December, or what- 
ever it is, few can tell. If he would he might take a very salutary 
lesson from all of them, and distrust not one candidate and one 
perty only, but all parties and all candidates that promise big 
things and use big words, and flourish big umbrellas and write big 
manifestoes, An election agent (not a Tory), writing about one of 
the very noisiest of this class of candidates, ventures to say that 
“ notwithstanding the noise, which is not denied, is on the side of 
the Democratic candidate,” the Democratic candidate’s opponent 
is sure to be returned. So be it, there and elsewhere. 


TWO ACADEMiCAL WORTHIES. 


yas obituary of the last few days includes two academical 
names of note, though in very ditlerent ways and as represent- 
ing diffetent universities. Dr. Corrie, late Master of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, and Mr. Shairp, Professor of Poetry at Oxford, and 
Principal of the united Colleges of St. Salvator and St, Leonard's 
in the Scotch University of St. Andrew's, cannot be said to have 
had very much in common, except that both were high University 
officials and both, in a sense, typical men, but of more widely 
diverse than academical types. Dr. Corrie, though uni- 
versally respected at Cambridge, and exhibiting in its best form 
the old and somewhat obsolete ideal of a dignitary and a don, 
was not very widely known beyond the limits of his university. 
Mr. Shairp, albeit for the last eight years a Professor at Oxford, 
can hardly be thought of as a don, and was chiefly known as an 
author and lecturer to the general public. Dr. Corrie however, 
who died on Sunday last at the Master's Lodge in his ninety-third 
year, claims precedence both from age and dignity of position. A 
mun who used to tell how he well remembered hearing details 
about the battle of Culloden from his grandfather, who fought in 
it, may be held to have established a certain kind of historical 
repute for himself by the mere fact of living through three 
generations of men. And the very circumstance that his long 
life was spent entirely within the precincts of his University, 
from the time that he first came up to St. Catherine’s Hall in 
1813, gives it a sort of unity less common in the present day 
than formerly, and naturally secured him a position of influence 
in University politics. His brother Daniel was the first Bisho 
of Madras, that is one of the first Anglican bishops appoi 
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anywhere beyond the limits of Great Britain and Ireland. But 
his memory is more closely associated with another bishop, well 
known in his day as one of the old school of learned if somewhat 
otiose prelates, Dr. Turton, Bishop of Ely. To him indeed Dr. 
Corrie may be said to have been principally indebted for all his 
success in life. It will be worth while briefly to recapitulate the 
leading incidents of an honourable and useful though uneventful 
career. 


Mr. Corrie, who was already a Fellow of his College, became 
Tutor in 1821, in succession to Mr. Turton, afterwards Bishop of 
Ely, and held that post till 1849, with so much credit to the 

lege that on his resignation a subscription was started by his 
late pupils and the graduates of the College, in order to place 
his portrait in the Hall and found a scholarship, to be competed 
for by the undergraduates of St. Catherine’s, for the best pro- 
ficient in theology. He had meanwhile been elected in 1838 
to the Norrisian professorship of Divinity, which he held for six- 
teen years. In 1849 the Mastership of Jesus College fell vacant. 
It was then in the gift of the Bishop of Ely, and his old friend 
Dr. Turton, who had succeeded to that See, appointed him to 
the post and also gave him the valuable living of Newton in 
the Tele of Ely; he retained both posts to his death. In 1850 
he filled the office of Vice-Chancellor. In politics he was a strong 
Conservative, and was long regarded as the leader of the Con- 
servative party in the University. His special interest, however, 
was in theology, and here he may perhaps best be defined— 
if such a phrase is permissible—as a moderate ecclesiastical Whig. 
He was an Evangelical of the old somewhat high-and-dry type, 
moderate, courteous, and conciliatory, but with no love for either 
High or Broad Churchmanship, and a decided dislike to Ritual- 


ism, which he looked on probably as a new-fangled conceit not 
_ of tramcars and the consequent destruction of the old Magdalen 


invented till after he had passed his seventh decade. We said 
just now that his name was not widely known beyond the Uni- 
versity precincts, but he wrote or edited several volumes in the 
course of his life, which, if not attaining any great celebrity, serve 
at least to mark his tone of mind and theological preferences. 


In 1833 he published Historical Notices of the Interference of the 


Crown with the English Universities, and ten years later, while 
he held the Norrisian professorship, appeared his edition of the 
Sermons and Remains of Hugh Latimer, followed after three years’ 
time by a new edition of Burnet's History of the Reformation 
and Twysden's Historical Vindication of the Church of England. 
He also edited the Homilies and Whe on the Book of Common 
Prayer, with additional notes, and in 1874 he brought out A Con- 
cise History of the Church and State of England during the Reign 
of Henry ViIiI. He had antiquarian tastes, and was one of the 
founders of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, and a frequent 
contributor to its Zransactions. Tn the theological controversies 
of the day, which agitated the sister university more than his 
own, he took no direct and his mind does not seem to have 
been at all influenced by the great religious movement which was 


so largely transforming the temper and attitude of the national | 


Church. There was nothing about him of the thinker or idealist ; 
he was content to tread in the old ways, religious and academical, 
and if he accepted, did not welcome, the sweeping changes recently 
introduced by Parliament into the system of our two ancient 
Universities. The enlargement of the College buildings and of the 
number of undergraduates, which took place during his master- 
ship, he watched with sincere satisfaction. In one respect he was 
see, if not singular, among Heads of Houses; he lived and 
ied unmarried. 

To pass from Dr. Corrie to Professor Shairp is like passing from 

the old world to the new. Mr. Shairp indeed was also a Con- 


servative, but beyond the fact that they were both men of high | 


principle and unblemished character it would not be easy to 
detect any other point of similarity between them, Mr. Shairp 
was a Scotchman and a Presbyterian, but for all that he was 
something of a High Churchman and a good deal of a poet ; there 
‘was nothing about him of the sour Puritan or the mere “canny 
Scot.” He was warm-hearted and enthusiastic, a hero-worshipper 
and an idealist, a disciple of Wordsworth and a devoted admirer 
of Newman. This was no doubt partly due to the circumstances 
of his early life, but then external influences must find a con- 
genial soil to work upon. Born at Houston in Linlithgowshire, 
and educated as a boy at the Edinburgh Academy and after- 
wards at Glasgow University, he came up to Balliol at the most 
impressionable time of life, when Oxford was in the thick of 
the Tractarian movement, and Mr. Newman was dominating the 
more thoughtful spirits of the undergraduate community from the 
pulpit of St. Mary’s. In his own College W. G. Ward, and, till 


-1842, Tait—afterwards primate—were among the Tutors. The 


young neophyte from Scotland listened Sunday after Sunday to 
the voice of the great preacher, and was, not indeed exactly 
converted, but permanently influenced. He has left on record in 
one of the essays in his Studics in Poetry and Philosophy the in- 
delible impression then made upon him, and one of his most 
striking lectures, delivered not many years ago as Professor of 
Poetry at Oxford, was devoted to “ Carlyle and Newman as prose 
where he quotes some of the most striking passages from 

r. Newman's Oxford Sermons. His Lectures on Culture and 
Religion, reviewed in our columns on their appearance, are full 
of ap to the same great teacher. One reference—not theo- 
ical—is very characteristic: “Dr. Newman, it will be seen, 


h by the old and natural belief that Homer was a man, 


not a myth. The great Teutonic hoax, which has so long gla- 
meunnd Shp minds otf the learned, seems to be somewhat losing 


its hold.” It would perhaps be difficult to offera better illustra~ 
tion, in a few words, of his general attitude of mind than is given 
in a passage from the preface of the same work: “ No satisfactory 
adjustment of the questions here entertained can, I believe, be 
reached without assigning to the spiritual side of man’s being and 
of truth a prominence and an importance, which do not seem to 
have entered into the thoughts of some of the ablest advocates of 
Culture. Indeed to many, and those not the most foolish of man- 
kind, Culture seems then only to be worthy of serious regard when 
it ministers to faith,—when it enables men to see spiritual things 
more truly and deeply. If it obstructs or dims the vision of these 
things, as sometimes it does, it then ceases to have for them any 
value.” The words we have taken the liberty of italicizing strike 
the key-note of his philosophy, which was an essentially religious 
one, deeply tinged with the spirit of Wordsworth, of Newman, 
and of the Christian Year. 

Mr. Shairp for some held an assistant mastership at 
Rugby, under Dr. Tait and Dr. Goulburn, and in 1861 was 
made Professor of Humanity in St. Andrew's University, where 
some years later he succeeded Dr. Forbes in the Principalship 
of the United Colleges of St. Salvator and St. Leonard’s, which 
he held till his death. But his heart was always more at Oxford 
than at St. Andrew’s, and it was a real gratilication to him, as 
well as to his many Oxford friends, when in 1877 his election— 
against a formidable array of rival candidates, including Mr. J. A. 
Symonds—to the Chair of Poetry brought him once more into 
official relations with his old University, changed though it was in 
many respects—and not altogether to his taste—from the Oxford 
of his earlier recollections. Some of our readers may remember 
his passionate but ineffectual protest in the Times against the dese- 
cration of High Street by the unsightly and superfluous invasion 


bridge. One volume of his Oxford lectures was published four 
years ago under the title of Aspects of Poetry. He published a 
volume of poems himself twenty years ago, under the title of Kv- 
mahoe, a Highland Pastoral. As an undergraduate he had gained 
the Newdigate, with a poem on Gustavus Adolphus, which is de- 
cidedly above the average of prize poems, but his speciality lay 
rather in his sympathetic appreciation and exposition of poetry 
than in its composition. Had he been born and bred in England 
instead of in Scotland, he would probably have entered the Church 
and become a distinguished preacher and divine, but he never broke 
altogether with his Presbyterian antecedents, and would certainly 
not have found himself at home in the ministry of the Kirk, and 
might indeed not improbably have shared the fate of Dr. Macleod 
Campbell, whom he is fond of quoting. Some of his most inti- 
mate friends at Oxford were among the disciples of the risin 
school of theology there, such as the late Mr. James Riddell, 
Fellow of Balliol, whose genial and devout disposition had much 
in-‘common with his own, but who was much more of a scholar 
and less of a poet than Shairp. This is hardly the place to enter 
on a detailed criticism of his philosophical system as expounded 
in the works already named, tor which we have had previous 
— but it is easier to sympathize with the general drift 
of his teaching than to accept the particular form in which he has 
clothed it, which seems sometimes to confound, if not almost to 
identify, the certainly harmonious, but surely quite distinct, func- 
tions of culture and religion. This may have arisen partly from 
a not unnatural recoil from the prevalent tone of thought around 
him, and we can well believe that for the more canny than cul- 
tured or enthusiastic alumni of a Scotch university his philosophy, 
so far as they imbibed it, would have a beneticial and inspiring 
influence. It might at all events act as an antidote to the rather 
depressing theology of John Knox and the Shorter Catechism. 


AMY ROBSART. 


A= the historical questions that are probably destined to 
baffle for ever all attempts to arrive at certainty, and to 
remain as a sort of exercise-ground for antiquaries, the means 
by which Amy Robsart, Lady Dudley, met her death, and the 
share that her husband and others had in the crime, if indeed a 
crime was committed, have of late been made the subject of much 
careful work. The first important stage in the history of the in- 
vestigation was marked by the publication of the correspondence 
between Dudley and Sir Thomas Blount in Lord Braybrooke’s edi- 
tion of Pepys's Diary in 1848. These letters, if genuine, seem to 
show that Dudley was inrocent in the matter, and was anxious 
that the fullest inquiry should be made into the cause of his wife's 
death. Working mainly on the line thus indicated, Pettigrew 
here and Adlard in New York wrote in his defence, setting right 
many long-standing errors and bringing together a rane to. 1 
number of facts concerning the persons whose names are connected 
with the sup murder. Mr. Froude, while inclined to acquit 
Dudley of any active share in his wife’s death, found in the 
course of his work on the Simancas Records an i 

piece of evidence on the other side, in the shape of a letter 
in which the Spanish Ambassador relates certain information he 
professes to have received from Cecil. At the same time, too, 
he evidently attached considerable weight to the accusation 
brought against Dudley by John Appleyard, Lady Dudley’s half- 
brother, seven years after his sister's death. The discovery at 
Longleat of a fragment of a letter written by Lady Dudley at 
Cumnor, about the fashion of a dress, of the bill of the ladies’ 
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tailor to whom the letter was sent, and of some pages of Dudley’s 
accounts, led Canon Jackson to write an article in the Nineteenth 
Century of March 1882, in which he restated the ments 
already advanced in Dudley's defence, and further pointed out 
that up to the time of her death Lady Dudley appears to have 
been under no restraint, that she had considerable command of 
money, and spent it freely on dress. Probably no one but a 
professed antiquary will quite understand the peculiar turn of 
mind that appears in the Canon's querulous remark on the neglect 
of “truthfulness and accuracy” displayed in Kenilworth. How- 
ever, setting aside our own small experience, one of the most 
truthful and accurate observers of character has taught us the 
weak as well as the strong points of the antiquary. Canon 
Jackson's article has stirred up Mr. Walter Rye, a well-known 
student of the antiquities of Norfolk, to state the case against 
Dudley in a pamphlet he has lately published, entitled The 
Murder of Amy Robsart: a Brief for the Prosecution (London: 
Elliot Stock). In this article we propose simply to note what 
, to us to be the principal points in the evidence on either 
side. 


Canon Jackson’s article is of so recent a date that it will be 
enough for us to state certain leading facts which he shows to 
have been established beyond doubt. The marriage publicly per- 
formed in 1550 at the Court of Edward VI., at Sheen, between 
Lord Robert Dudley and Amy, daughter and heir of Sir John 
Robsart, was not an unequal match. As regards its motive Mr. 
Rye falls out with Mr. Froude for saying that it was a love 
match; he will not even allow us to say that the bride was 
beautiful. Mr, Froude, however, knew what he was talking 
about, and upholds his words by quoting Cecil’s caustic note, 
“ Nuptie carnales a letitia incipiunt.” The marriage was one of 
“inclination,” and Dudley had an eye for beauty. There is good 
reason for believing that for some years Lady Dudley (as she 
was in the vague style of the day) lived and acted in all respects as 
his openly acknowledged wife. In 1558 she was living with a 
family named Hyde, at Drenchworth, near Abingdon ; she was in 
the full —- of her liberty, and her husband used to visit 
her there. The next year it was widely believed that the Queen 
was about to m Dudley. He was in constant attendance at 
‘the Court, and his wife took up her abode at Cumnor Place, 
some eleven miles from the Hydes’ house. There she was found 
dead at the foot of the stairs on September 8, 1560. If the poor 
lady was murdered, was the Queen an accessory to the crime? 
If we believe that some days before the event Cecil, who was 
then in tempo disfavour, told De Quadra, the Spanish Am- 
bassador, that “they” were trying to poison Lady Dudley, and 
that a few ae later Elizabeth told him that “ Lord Robert's 
wife was dead, or nearly so,” then there seems some reason for 
condemning her. It should, however, be remembered that the 
letter in which De Quadra makes these assertions was not sent 
antil after Lady Dudley’s death had been publicly announced, 
and whether truthful or not, it was of course intended to point out 
the line that the Ambassador wished his Court and party to 
take. Itis indeed, as Mr. Froude points out, most unlikely that 
Cecil should have talked to the Spanish Ambassador in the strain 
there described. And, setting this aside, what remains? Mr. 
Bye fills some pages with the old stories of the Queen’s coarseness 
and with the accusations of immorality brought against her-at 
various times. Now all this is absolutely beside the mark. For 
one reason, and for one reason only, could the Queen have allowed 
herself to be an accessory to the death of Dudley’s wife. If we are 
to believe that she was so, we must first be convinced that she 
had fully made up her mind to marry Dudley herself. That she 
encouraged men to think that she would marry him, and that she 
even pleased herself with the thought of the marriage, may both 
be conceded ; but that she seriously contemplated it, at least at this 
time, seems improbable. 

The main question, however, is whether Lady Dudley was 
murdered, and, if so, whether her husband was guilty of her 
death. As faras Leicester's character is concerned, there is no 
reason to believe that he would have shrunk from the crime. At 
the same time, it is strange to find that Mr, Rye attaches con- 
siderable importance both on this point and on others also to 
Leicester’s Commonwealth. This notorious book, which was 

rinted abroad in 1584, first appeared under the title of “The 
Sopie of a Leter Wryten by a Master of Arte of Cambridge to his 
Fnend in London.” It was assigned, for no very good reason, to 
Robert Parsons, the Jesuit, and, as the edges of the leaves of the 
first edition were coloured green, it was commonly called “ Father 
Parsons’s Green-coat.” A copy of this book, with the original 
edges, is in the Grenville Library in the British Museum. 

t is of no kind of historical value, save as being one of the most 
famous and unscrupulous libels of Elizabeth’s reign. Among 
the many persons set down in this book as poisoned by Leicester 
—Mr. Rye gravely goes through the whole list—Walter, Earl of 
Essex, to take one instance, died simply of dysentery. To come 
to facts, what we know of the circumstances of Lady Dudley’s death, 
of the behaviour of her husband, and of the conduct of the coroner's 
inquest, comes almost entirely from the correspondence between 
Dudley and Blount. According to these letters, there were living 
at Cumnor at the time of the death, not merely the tenant Forster 
and his wife, but Mrs. Owen, the wife of Dr. Owen, the owner of 
the house, and Mrs, Odingsells, the sister of Mr. Hyde. On Sunday 
qmorning, the 8th of September, Lady Dudley insisted on all the 
servants going to Abingdon Fair. The two ladies remained in the 
house with her. When the servants came back they found Lady 


Dudley dead. The two men accused in Leicester’s Commonwealth of 
putting her to death are Forster, a man of some taste and of good 
position, who may be described as Dudley’s steward, and “‘ Varney,” 
who was identified by Adlard with Sir Richard Verney, of 
Compton Verney, Warwickshire, but who, as Mr. Rye points out, 
was probably the fourth son of Sir Ralph Verney, of Bucks. Who- 
ever he was, except for the story in Leicester's Commonwealth, 
there is no reason for supposing that he was at Cumnor at all. 
Now it certainly seems unlikely that two men should have 
murdered Lady Dudley while two other ladies were in the house. 
On the other hand, it is of course possible that both Mrs. Owen 
and Mrs, Odingsells had taken part in an attempt which is said to 
have been made to poison her, and in that case they would not 
have interfered to prevent the murder. On this point Mr. Rye 
has some interesting notes. As far as Dudley is concerned, the 
evidence of the Blount letters as to his conduct, his desire that 
the jury should be “ the discreetest and substantial men,” that the 
inquiry should be searching, and that Appleyard and other of 
his wife’s friends should attend, while he stayed away, and, 
lastly, his directions that a second inquiry should be held before 
another jury, are wholly inconsistent with his guilt. Blount 
sounded the lady’s-maid, Mrs. Pinto, as to the possibility of her 
mistress having committed suicide. The poor lady had good 
reason to be weary of life. She must have known what all men 
said of ber husband and the Queen; she may have heard and 
believed that the people about her wished to poison her, and she 
is said to have been in bad health, and to have _ suffering from 
cancer. No wonder that Mrs. Pinto heard her “pray God to 
deliver her from desperation.” Yet the maid would not, so Blount 
wrote, allow that she could have killed herself, and though he 
evidently believed that she did so, the manner of her death makes 
it most unlikely. The question of the genuineness of these letters, 
which only exist in copies made for Sir Thomas Blount, is dis- 
cussed by Mr. Froude. The strongest arguments in their favour are, 
perhaps, to be found in theircontents. The verdict of the coroner's 
jury was in accordance with Mrs. Pinto’s opinion—* they could 
tind no presumption of evil-dealing.” The death was accidental. 
Seven years later John Appleyard declared that the proceedings 
before the jury were by no means satisfactory, and that Dudley, 
now Earl of Leicester, had prevented him from finding out the 
truth, saying that “he thought it not fit to deal any further in 
the matter,” though the jury had not then pronounced their 
verdict. The papers relating to ones case have been given 
at length in the Calendar of the Hattield MSS. lately published 
by the Historical Manuscripts Commissioners. On examination he 
declared, probably falsely, that he had been promised 1,000/, to 
“stir some matter against the Earl for the death of his wile.” He 
had a private cause of complaint against Leicester, and indeed was 
fitly described in Sir H. Neville’s letter to Sir J. Thynne, printed in 
Canon Jackson's article,as “a melytyous beast.” It is evident, how~ 
ever, that Blount at first thought it probable that Forster, who was 
much disliked by his neighbours, would at least be suspected by the 
jury, and it was to him doubtless that Appleyard referred when 

e said that he had told Dudley that it would be easy to find out 
“ the offenders.” Mr. Rye’s investigations tend to show that Mrs, 
Owen, Mrs. Odingsells, Forster, and one or more of the Verneys 
were all, to some extent, in league together. It is of course quite 
possible that Forster, anxious to promote, as he thought, his 
master’s advancement, may have employed the women to help 
him to put Lady Dudley out of the way, though in that case one 
would se thought that the jury, who, if the Blount corre- 
spondence is to be trusted, were hostile to him, would have been 
able to find some sign of it. And if the correspondence is forged, 
and we are not to take any heed of it, there is — no reason 
why there should be any doubt about the guilt of Dudley him- 
self, Unless, however, the evidence of these letters can be over- 
set, it seems impossible that he should have been guilty. We 
have only attempted to indicate the chief points ou which the 
case seems to depend. Those who wish to know more of the 
matter will find that all that can be said on the one side is in 
Canon Jackson's article, and that on the other side Mr. Rye has 
found out many interesting facts about the different persons whose 
names occur in the story, and that he neglects nothing which can 
help to show that Dudley was guilty of the murder of his wife. 
At the same time, however, along with much that is really to the 
purpose, he brings forward a large number of matters that we are 
unable to admit as trustworthy or pertinent evidence. 


THE SCHOOL BOARD SCRAMBLE. 


i every quarter of London the scramble for seats on the new 
School Board has already begun; violent addresses are circu- 
lated, violent meetings are held, and the amount of mere bad 
temper displayed recalls the times when the religious difficulty 
was in course of settlement. No one who knows thoroughly the 
various points discussed can study the appeals made to the electors 
without feeling grave apprehensions. ‘he opposition to the ex- 
travagance of the Board is vigorous enough and earnest enough ; 
but nine out of ten of the men who propose to act as reformers 
are fighting in blind fashion; they have a general idea that some- 
thing is wrong, but their knowledge of facts is so scanty that they 
lay themselves open to crushing defeat in controversy. So long 
as a writer or speaker keeps to generalities he is comparatively 
safe; but those who attack the Board insist on guing into details 


! 
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which they do not understand, and they are instantly tripped up 
by some smart person who exposes their inaccuracies and cuts 
jokes at their rashness. In plain English, the majority of the 
candidates who preach economy are inefficient debaters, and some 
of them are doing everything possible to make a good cause 
ridiculous. For example, one gentleman insists on the admission 
of reporters to the meetings of the local Committees which manage 
the schools. He has gained his object in his own division, and 
the result is at once ludicrous and disastrous. An inquisi- 
tive cheesemonger is delighted to have the chance of “ heckling” 
a master, and thus when the head teacher comes before this 
remarkable Committee the most amazing scenes take place. The 
inquiring manager asks, “ Now, sir, will you tell the Committee 
why these six boys were punished?” The teacher makes a 
fitting answer. The questioner goes on, “ Do you think Tomm 

Jones was morally wrong, or would you rather set his fault 
down to youthful indiscretion?” The master replies that be 


’ weighed the matter carefully, and only inflicted such punishment 


as seemed likely to improve the discipline of the school. Then (in 
the words of the graphic reporter), “ the muster was requested to 
withdraw, but was presently brought up for censure.” The 
thoughtful manager sternly observes, “ We trust that Thomas 
Jones may in future be absolved from punishment until the exact 
nature of his delinquency has been ascertained by investigation.” 
All this stuff is set forth in the most spicy style in the local news- 
paper, and the effects on the discipline of a great school ma 
readily be imagined. The thinker who devised the reform whic 
we have described may have been actuated by the best of motives, 
but, none the less, his proceedings are silly and harmful, and his 
presence in an administrative body can only tend to cunfusion. 
The reports of the * public” Committee are funny as any farce 
that ever was put on the stage; but they are not useful. Besides 
the men who have fads about discipline, there are some who 
have financial fads, some who have legal fads, some who have 
architectural fads; and every one of the crotcheteers is quite 
unpractical. There can only be one end to this unwise business, 
even if every aspiring reformer is returned. 

Oratory is useless; it is in obscure meetings of sub-committees 
that all the work is done, and all the extravagance committed, 
and an orator is quite out of placein a quiet committee-room. The 
selected bodies to which the Board delegates its work are the School 
Management Committee, the Finance Committee, the Bylaws Com- 
mittee, the Statistics Committee, the Sites Committee. Various 
minor bodies are organized from time to time ; but those enumerated 
are the only ones powerful in carrying out the Board's operations. 
As soon as a member takes his seat, he lets the Chairman know the 
direction in which he prefers to use his energies, and a rude selec- 
tion is made. Then the real chance of the reformer comes. Sup- 
posing that a quiet arrangement is made by one or two of the 
persons who are most active in school management. An Inspector, 
say, is to be appointed at a high salary, and a nominee of one 

werful lady or gentleman is booked for the post. The proposal is 

ught forward, and the chairman confidently expects to carry it 
easily ; then the reformer may ask for details, he may insist on 
deliberation, he may unravel every complication, and he may 
effectually protect the purse of his constituents. But those things 
can only be done by some one who is willing patiently to master 
details. A vague man who blusters and roars is soon put down 
and shelved, and the more indefinite complaints he utters the 
worse his case stands. A composed resolute man who is armed 
at every point, and who refuses to be browbeaten, may gain his 
end, and nip a job in the bud without going through the ordeal of 
a tiresome debate in a full Board. When a Swedish gymnast was 
about to be appointed at 600. a year, the incredible proposition 
‘was quashed by the resolute common sense of a single member. 

Again, take the work of the Sites Committee. It happens 
that the Board's solicitor receives four per cent. on the price of 
all lands transferred to his employers, and other individuals fare 

well when little perquisites come to be shared. On a 
given day a chosen pair of members go forth in state in order 
to view a site, the inspection is made in free-and-easy fashion, and 
the usual result is extremely gratifying to the land-jobbers who 
have pocketed so much of the public money. A member who 
desires to be useful should go and hold an independent inspection 
of the site; he should make minute local inquiries; he should get 
to know the price at which land has been sold in the neighbour- 
hood; and he should marshal his facts before the Committee when 
the two selected buyers make their report. In the past the 

of buying land was managed with pleasing simplicity. 
Tro amateurs rushed forth in a carriage and pair, a slap-dash 
survey of the grounds was made, the advice of the architect was 
taken, and a trifling bill of five, or seven, or ten thousand pounds 
was speedily incurred. One man who would consent to 
might prevent all such scandals in the future. 

Again, take the case of school material. The selection of books, 
slates, furniture, and other requisites has been left to a close 
Comittee, who managed to cultivate a remarkable set of likes and 
dislikes, which operated in a very eccentric manner. Many re- 
spectable publishers who had useful goods to sell found themselves 
completely shut out of the market; while favoured traders who 
had gone warily to work reaped a very rich harvest indeed. 
In numerous cases it is found that practical teachers cannot 
obtain the articles which they think best for teaching purposes. 
A man sees a book which he reckons as good at all points. 
After testing it, he discovers that he can produce good results 


But it by no means follows that his wishes will meet with 
attention ; and it often happens that an applicant is saddled with 
piles of rubbish for which, he has not the slightest use. A 
member who has no desire for notoriety may do the most bene- 
ficial work in a quiet way if he devotes himself to the criticism 
of the various materials supplied to the Board, and shows fight 
on the faintest suspicion of jobbery. There is no getting away 
from the fact that tons of shamefully useless books and other 
educational requisites have been foisted off on the ratepayers by 
dint of daring and secret manceuvres. 

But the direction in which a painstaking member may make 
his influence most beneficially felt is in the supervision of the work 
done by the visitors. Many gentlemen who show gallantly on the 
— are culpably negligent of their most important duty. 

Zach member ought by rights to investigate the cases of the 
parents who are summoned to attend Notice B meetings. If a 
responsible man is absent from such meetings, he leaves the door open 
to all kinds of petty tyranny; and he indirectly inflicts appalling 
misery on the poor. Clerks, visitors, office-messengers, and other 
persons who have all the vices of Jack-in-oflice, indulge their 
tyrannic spirit without let or hindrance. The man who should 
control them is absent, and they do as they choose with help- 
less people who have neither knowledge nor power of defence. 
It must be distinctly understood that none of the labours 
which we have described are pleasant. It is all bard, steady 
drudgery, which must be carried on four days a week, and 
no one without courage and exceptional powers of endurance 
can possibly undertake it. It is simply because excessive toil 
has daunted many well-meaning members that one “ ring” has 
gained supreme power over the Board. The men and women 
who form the ring succeed by dint of industry and pertinacity.. 
They do not in the least heed the fiery orator who rises once 
a week and denounces them to the reporters; all his sayings pass- 
them by like an idle wind, and even if they bow to the storm in 
public, they take extremely good care to get their own way in 
private. We trust that we have shown the urgent need for the 

resence on the Board of cultivated, able men, who have abundant. 
eisure, A practising barrister, or indeed any man who is tisd to 
a profession, is out of place as a member. He can only attend 
such meetings as are held when the Courts are not sitting, or 
when business is not proceeding in the City. If he objects to 
anything that has been done in his absence, he is promptly told 
to attend in future and offer his remonstrances at the proper time, 
and this retort is generally effective. The men who objected most 
to the monstrous extravagance of the few ladies and gentlemen 
who bought and furnished the “ Shaftesbury ” were always in- 
formed that they were too late, and this was perfectly true. A 
scandalous job was easily perpetrated, simply because those who 
had the sense to perceive and to expose every dubious transaction 
were not present when the secret conclave arranged to expend the 
money. e trust that the new Board will contain very few 
orators and a good many workers, and we shall be more than 
glad if the elements of ignorance and vulgarity are not obtrusively 


apparent, 


FRANCE IN INDO-CHINA. 


N interesting Report by M. de Lanessan, in connexion with 

the recently signed convention between France and Burmah, 
has just been published by the Chamber of Deputies, and dis- 
closes, without pretence of disguise, what is the purpose and 
extent of French designs in Indo-China. It is written with all 
the literary skill usually employed by the French on works of 
this description, and contains much that will be of value to 
geographers, We will, however, confine our attention to the 
schemes of extension and annexation which it advocates, and 
express our cordial thanks to the Chamber of Deputies for the 
candid exposition of policy which has been faved under their 
direction. 

The Report opens with a disclaimer of any idea of political 
interference in Burmah. Here, M. de Lanessan declares, the de- 
sign of the French is only a pacific attempt to enter these opulent 
regions, hitherto almost unknown to European civilization. Be- 
fore we can accept this frank confession in the same spirit in which 
it is made, we must forget the news which has recently reached us 
from Burmah of French intrigues in that country; and we must 
forget also that during the prevalence of the colonizing fervour 
from which France has been for the last few years and is now 
suffering, these “pacitic” and disinterested attempts in the cause 
of commerce have been heralds of political faits accomplis. “Nous 
laisserons aux lecteurs le soin de dégager des notions que nous 
avons réunies, les conséquences qui en découlent. Nous sommes 
convaincus que les déductions pratiques, au point de vue des 
intéréts frangais, n’échapperont 4 aucun esprit clairvoyant,” the 
author astutely remarks, and we entirely agree with him, 

The commercial object of France in the Indo-Chinese peninsula 
is to tap the resources of the inland regions of South-Western 
China, and to find a practicable road for the commodities to the 
seaboard in their possession. For this purpose the land routes in 
Indo-China are useless, and there are, in fact, none worthy of the 
name of communications. They are chiefly miserable paths through 
the jungle, where the traveller toils with infinite difficulty and 
with infinite danger from robbery and famine. Again, the defi- 
nite division of the seasons into six months’ rain and six months’ 


in his school, and he naturally makes a requisition for a supply. absolute drought renders land travel almost impossible. Nor can 
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the traveller rely on the inhabitants of the country to alleviate his 
hardships, for the main roads of commerce are not here, as in other 
countries, the seats of habitation. The native has fled from con- 
tact with a civilization which harasses him with corvées and innu- 
merable vexations. 

The waterways of the country are its natural and most practi- 
cable means of communication. A railway has already been laid 
down from Saigon to Cholar, and others are proposed ; but M. de 
Lanessan is, on the whole, of opinion that the time is not yet 
come for the development of railway construction. Further, since 
the products of South-Western Chine and the regions to the south- 
east of it are of little specific weight, the profits from freight 
charges that would accrue to the promoters of any extension to 
those countries would fall far short of recouping them for the ex- 
penses of constraction. Something must, however, be done to- 
wards the development of the means of communication throughout 
the country, as the British scheme for railways from Bangkok to 
Korat, one of the — emporiums of trade in Indo-China, and 
from the Menam Delta to the Yunnan frontier, will materially 
interfere with the prosperity of the trade between Siam, Cambodia, 
and Cochin-China, 

The four principal rivers of the peninsula are the Menam, the 
Mekong, the Donai, and the Song-ko, or Red River. 

The Menam is essentially Siamese, and out of its entire course 
of 800 kilometres 600 are navigable; but its mouth is obstructed 
by a bar which prevents vessels from ascending even as far as the 
town of Bangkok, which can never become an important port for 
this reason. The Mekong, which has its mouth in the French 
territory of Cochin-China, and the Red River, offer to French 
colonists the best means of developing trade with the interior. So 
that while England penetrates Yunnan from the west, France can 


reach the same goal by means of the Mekong from the south and 
the Red River from the east. To accomplish this purpose she must 
locate clever and experienced agents at all the commercial centres, 
and gradually complete communications up to these points. She 
has most valuable material at hand in the Annamese, the most 
laborious, intelligent, and expansive race in the peninsula for | 
furthering these schemes, could employ convict labour. | 
During the first period of the French domination, their policy | 
was one of exclusion and isolation, and there were many reasons 
why this should have been so; but M. de Lanessan holds that the 
colony has prolonged its isolation unduly, and he applauds the 
“ happy initiative” taken by M. Harmand two years ago in annex- 
ing Binh-Thuan to Lower Cochin-China. This was practically 
the commencement of the extension of French influence in the | 
insula. It was followed up by the union of Than Hoa and 
‘onquin, and its necessary consequence is the opening to French | 
commerce of the river Mekong, which with its affluents con- 
stitutes the must important of the waterways of Indo-China. 


M. de Lanessan’s scheme is a comprehensive one, and he is not 
in the least ashamed of the spoliation and injustice involved in 
it. In the first place, the entire possession of the Great Lake and | 
the depression in which it occurs is one of the gravest deside- 
rata. Unfortunately, its western shore has been ceded to Siam 
with the provinces of Battamberg and Aug-ka. The blunder 
must, however, be repaired. Cambodia is the ally of France, 
and Siam must be compelled to disgorge. There is no occasion, 
however, for violence. Uambodia has never ceased to protest ; the 
dispute has never been really closed, and it will doubtless be easy 
to arrive at “un arrangement amiable” of the matter. Again, 
since the Mekong is almost unnavigable between Hung Treug, or 


rather between the cataracts of Kone and Somboc-Cratieb, it will , 


be n to open a road—a tramway or a small railway—on the 
left bank of the river. Siam may make reclamations; possibly 
object altogether to the project. There will, however, be no difli- 
cult in pointing out to her that the region in question serves as 
an habitual shelter to the rebel prince Si-Votha and a crowd 
of malefactors. It is on the right bank of the Mekong, how- 
ever, remarks the author, with an eloquent aposiopesis, that the 

i domination is most open to criticism. Again, if France 
succeeds in establishing herself on the plateau of the Bolovens 
and in developing a route which will divert the trade which now 
comes to Bangkok vid Khorat (the fate of which place will be 
interesting in the approaching clash of rival interests), the princi- 
pality of , under Siamese suzerainty, will prove a serious 
obstacle. This chief has hitherto done his utmost to enrich him- 
self by the levy of vexatious imposts on all commerce passing 
through his territory. M.de Lanessan suggests that diplomatic 
pressure should be brought to bear on him through Bangkok. 
Another kingdom of great importance, as situated on the Yunnan 
trade route, is Luang Prabang, which has always been the most 
solid and the richest centre of power in Northern Indo-China. 
There is, as is pointed out, a — uncertainty as to its status. 
Formerly it paid tribute to China; but it has now cleared itself 
of even nominal obligations to that Empire. In theory it is 
under the suzerainty of Siam, which is periodically recognized in 
the performance by its elders of ceremonial rites at Bangkok on 
the occasion of payment of tribute. In practice, however, 
Luang Prabang, by reason of its distance from the Siamese capital, 
is independent of that country, and is in fact much more under 
the influence of Annam, to whom it pays a triennial tribute. “ It 
is not necessary,” as the author remarks, ‘ to demonstrate the im- 


of this fact or the advantage to be derived from it.” A 
eo t forward of forming a confederation of States—of 
course French influence—with Luang Prabang at its head. 


We have no space to enter into the details of this exhaustive 
Report, but we have, we think, said enough to demonstrate that 
M. de Lanessan's design is aimed ultimately at the destruction 
of English commerce in the Indo-Chinese peninsula, and inter- 
mediately at the oppression and spoliation of any States that 
happen to stand in its way. “ Les déductions pratiques n’échap- 
peront & aucun esprit clairvoyant.” 

The history of the French colonies in this region has been 
admirably summarized by the author of the article “ England and 
France in Indo-China” in this month's number of Blackwood's 
Magazine. France cannot plead the justification of success for 
her aggressions. Her merchants refuse to follow where her armies 
lead the way. She cannot develop the resources of the countries 
she occupies. She cannot civilize their inhabitants. The elevation 
of the tricolor in distant Jands is no signal for the rallying of 
enterprising colonists. Wherever French domination prevails it 
drags with it an army of petty officials, which prey upon the re- 
venues of the country, alienate the natives, and require to be 
supported by expensive armies. It is a significant fact, and one 
that should be brought home to those few misguided people who 

ut faith in the attractions of French Liberty, Fraternity, and 
Equality, that “ not more than 4,000 emigrants leave the shores 
of France in a year, all of whom, with the exception of about 300 
who go to ria, find their way to British colonies and the 
United States.” What justification has France, then, for inter- 
ference with Siam? The Siamese king is making efforts to rid 
his country of the abuses which have crept in upon it. He has 
lately dismissed one of his Ministers who held as many offices as 
Mr. Gilbert's Pooh Bah, and diverted a considerable portion of 
the revenue of the country into his own pockets. He is gradually 
concentrating the power in his hands, and, though in the face of 
many difficulties, has already done much to purify the administra- 
tion of the country. 

But the King of Burmah, who is the natural ally of France 
against Siam, and with whom France has just concluded a treaty, 
is actuated by no such good motives. Stories of the massacres he 
has perpetrated and of the tyranny he exercises have more than 
once reached this country. If rumour tells us true, he is already 
contemplating the sale of his birthright to his new ally for the 
sake of replenishing a treasury exhausted by his viciousness and 


| extravagance, 


We have, however, an unquestionable prior right in Burmah, 
and, if France persists in her meddlesome policy, we may find our- 
selves there despite all prudential reasons. ‘T'wive already have 
we been forced into war with Burmah, and twice have we foregone 
the luxury of annexation, for which we should have had every 


| justitication. Latterly we have suffered the grossest insults with- 


out retaliation from the Burmese court, and Englishmen who 
have a stake in that country have long been clamouring for pro- 
tection against its wayward and iniquitous despotism. There is, 
indeed, no more cogent argument for including Burmah in British 
dominions than the spectacle of peace and plenty afforded by the 
tracts which we have already appropriated. And annexation 
would only be an effective and logical reply to the continuance of 
French aggression in the Indo-Chinese peni 


RACING, 


b pn before the Doncaster mecting there was some very 
e/ interesting racing at Derby. Fifteen two-year-olds ran for 
the Champion Breeders’ Foal Stakes, which was won by the 
Duke of Portland's Modwena, who was giving a stone to the 
filly that ran second, Mr. A. C. Barclay’s Falaise. Gay Hermit, 
who was giving 3 lbs. more than weight for sex to Modwena, was 
fourth. Modwena has now won about 3,ooo0/. in stakes. The 
Harrington Stakes of 1,000/. brought out ten two-year-olds, 
including the celebrated Philosophy, on whom odds were laid, 
but she could not give 171bs. to Lord re’s Cataract, 
and was beaten by a length. The Peveril of the Peak Plate and 
the Hartington Plate, two handicaps worth 1,000/. each, were 
contested by twelve and nineteen horses. The former was won 
by Lord Lascelles’s Clochette, a four-year-old, carrying only 
6 st. 10 lbs., and the latter was won in a canter by Lord Hastings’s 
very three-year-old, Pearl Diver (by Master Kildare, and 
therefore half-brother to Melton), who carried 8st. 4 lbs., and 
ve 10lbs. to the once- Luminary, who started first 
vourite and ran unplaced. 


On the Sunday before Doncaster there was a day's 
racing at Paris. Seventeen horses ran for the French Autumn 
Handicap, the Omnium, of 1,096/., which was won by a neck by 
the fourth favourite, the Marquis de Villamajor's Precy, a five- 

ear-old under 8st. The great autumn three-year-old race, the 
Pax Royal Oak, of 2,241, was won, after a fine race, by 
Baron A. de Schickler’s Escarboucle, who beat Barberine, the first 
favourite, and the winner of the French One Thousand and Oaks, 
by a neck. Escarboucle is by Doncaster, but she had not shown 
very high form this season; Barberine had beaten her easily in 
the two races just mentioned, and to show what was thought of 
her in this country we may say that she was put into the Free 
Handicap 2 st. 4 lbs. below Melton, 

Stakes 


The appearance of Minting in the race for the Champagne 
on the first day of the Doncaster meeting was anticipated with 
great interest. He had only won two races, nevertheless he was a 
B 
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strong first favourite for the paty, tod he was regarded as a colt 
of extraordinary promise. Nearly 3 to 1 was laid on him, and 
Philosophy was second favourite at 5 to1. As much as 20to 1 
was offered against either Gay Hermit, Cataract, Exmoor, or 
Martinet. Philosophy, who made the running during the early 
part of the race, contradicted all Le tere form by collapsing 
when half the course had been run, by coming in absolutely 
last. Surely this cannot possibly have been her true form! Mint- 
ing had the race ae jee | at his mercy, and he “ won, pulling 
up,” by a length and a half from Gay Hermit. Immediately after 
the race the bookmakers would only lay 4 tor against him for 
the Derby. King Monmouth, the winner of the Great Yorkshire 
Stakes at York, was made favourite for the Great Yorkshire 
Handicap, and he won easily from Ben Alder, to whom he was 
giving two years, and from whom he was only receiving 1 lb. 
He furnishes an instance of a horse that had shown two- 
year-old form running up to it again after appearing to have lost 
it entirely. It should never be forgotten that a horse which has 
been a good two-year-old may run well again in the future, so 
long as he keeps sound, even if he seems to lose all his form for 
a time. 

Public form was terribly upset in the Bradgate Park Stakes, 
the first race on the day of the St. Leger. Nearly 3 to 1 was laid 
on the three-year-old Necromancer, who had won between two 
and three thousand pounds in stakes this year, and the two-year- 
olds Castor and Chatter were second and third favourites; but a 
20 to 1 outsider, a three-year-old called Grand Composer, who 
had been beaten eight times this season and had only secured 
one unimportant race, won by five lengths. The won his 
sixteenth consecutive victory in the Tattersall Stakes, and brought 
his winnings up to 9,188/.; but his backers, who had laid 8 to 1 
on him, a fright, for one of his opponents crossed him during 
the race, and there was a scrimmage, in which Archer, who was 
riding him, lost a stirrup-leather. Matters looked very doubtful 
until The Bard was opposite the stand, where Archer succeeded 
in riding him to the front. He won pretty easily by three- 
quarters of a length. 

The yearling sales created almost as much interest as the racing 
on the Thursday. Whistle Jacket, by Hermit out of Fortress 
(the dam of Dresden China), was sold to “ Mr. Manton,” for 
3,600 guineas; and Merry Hampton, by Hampton out of Doll 
Tearsheet (the dam of Hermitage and Gay Hermit), fetched 
3,100 guineas. The Portland Plate was another disappointment 
for the backers of Duke of Richmond, who had had plenty 
already. He was made a strong first favourite; but, after 
showing temper at the post, he ran in an nerous manner 
throughout the race, and finished seventh only. He has now run 
seven times this season without winning a single race, and he has 
been first favourite for four of his seven races. The Portland 
Plate was won by Dalmeny, the winner of the Stewards’ Cup at 
Goodwood, After the race the winner ran to the right instead of 
going round the turn to the left, and was followed by two or 
three other horses to the rails, where there was a general hustle, 
in which one jockey was thrown. 


The Pritice has been as disappointing a horse as Duke of 
Richmond, and in the Westmorland Stakes on the Friday he, too, 
lost his seventh consecutive race of the season, after starting first 
favourite. The race was won by Over the Border, who started at 
10 to 1. Odds were laid on St. Helena for the Doncaster Stakes ; 
but Prince Soltykoff's Charmian made all the running to the dis- 
tance, and, after St. Helena had rushed up to her and gained a 
She made a second struggle, regained the 
lead, and beat St. Helena by two lengths. This performance on 
the part of St. Helena proves that there must be some truth in 
the charge of jadishness which has been often brought against 
her, King Monmouth had been in such good form of late that it 
was believed he would add the Doncaster Cup to his victory in the 
Great Yorkshire Handicap, and odds were laid on him; yet this 
was not to be, for Hambledon, who had already won five races 
this year, made the whole of the running over the long course of 
more than two miles and a half, completely “ pumped out” all 
his opponents, and won by half a dozen lengths. The winner, 
who only cost 50 guineas as a yearling, ran like a grand stayer, 
and he must have improved very much lately, as Blue Grass, who 
had beaten him by three-quarters of a length for the Northumber- 
land Plate, was now a very bad third to him, in spite of the fact 
that he was meeting him on 5 lbs. better terms. Sister Louise 
and Cipollina were the favourites for the Park Hill Stakes of 
9751. for fillies, and from the bend to the distance Cipollina looked 
as if she would win. At the distance, however, Hurry, who had 
been waiting on Cipollina, came to the front, and ran in an easy 
winner by four lengths, 

‘Upon the whole, the late Doncaster meeting was a successful 
one, and although the St. Leger, which we described last week, 
was a very hollow affair, there was a larger field than had been 
expected, and it was a grand sight to see Melton galloping awa 
from his opponents. The fields throughout the week were good, 


the course was in very fair condition, the weather was tolerably- 


fine, and as regards the quality of the competitors it may be 
sufficient do not Seales, see better horses than the 
winners of the pagne the St. Leger, and - the 
Tattersall Stakes, 


INDIAN GOVERNMENT AND FINANCE. 


HE recent failure of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Com- 
y to raise the whole of the capital required for con- 
struction of the Indian Midland Railway has naturally excited much 
comment in the City. There isa vast accumulation of unemployed 
capital in this country waiting for investment; and yet a great 
Company has asked in vain for comparatively so small a sum as 
3 millions to build a line which is to connect with Bombay one of 
the richest wheat-growing districts of India, and which, there- 
fore, has every reasonable prospect of being remunerative. And 
it has so failed, although the Indian Government guarantees 4 per 
cent. per annum for the beginning on the money subscribed, and 
offers in addition a share in any surplus profits. The failure is 
the more remarkable because Indian Government itself bor- 
rows at the rate of 3} per cent. It seems, therefore, that there 
must be some blundering in the Mg Ay which capital is now 
raised for railway construction ; and this is the opinion of a great 
Stock Exchange authority who has just issued a pamphlet on the 
subject. Mr. Lionel L. Cohen contends that the unwillingness of 
the public to invest in Indian railway enterprise is due in the first 
place to di on the part of the Indian authorities of the 
requirements and prejudices of investors; to a want of fami- 
liarity on the part of those authorities with the technicalities 
of the market; and to a lack of uniformity in the conditions 
of the various concessions. As we cannot suppose that a 
borrower would intentionally disregard the requirements 
prejudices of lenders, or would frame his conditions in a 
way that would be displeasing to them, Mr. Cohen's allegation 
comes to this, that the Indian Government and its advisers are 
unskilled in finance. And we are afraid that the allegation 
cannot be disputed. The Indian Civil Service is extremely able, 
conscientious, and public-spirited, but it is singularly devoid of 
financial capacity. Seesealits and financiers are every now and 
then struck with astonishment at the want of wisdom displayed in 
Indian financial proceedings both in India and in this country; 
and in urging the matter home from a practical point of view Mr. 
Cohen performs a public service. But we fear that his proposed 
remedy is very insufficient. It is that the Indian Government 
should employ an official Government broker, as is done by the 
English Government, whose function it would be to advise the 
Indian Council, or the Secretary of State, on all questions con- 
nected with the issue of capital. The suggestion, no doubt, is 
good, but it would not provide a remedy for what Mr. Cohen 
wishes to see c It is not at all desirable that the Indian 
Government should be supposed to be swayed unduly by Stock 
Exchange influence ; therefore the official broker could advise only 
when specially consulted. But it requires special knowledge to 
decide when technical advice is necessary and when it is not. 
The truth is that the India Council, as at present constituted, has 
not the economic and financial knowledge which it ought to 
ess. There is, indeed, one banker of great eminence amongst 
its members. But one ex is not enough. And even if he 
were, it must be recollected that a London banker is a specialist 
whose province is the money market proper, that is, only a small 
rt of the economic and financial realm with which the Council 
as to deal. It would be desirable, therefore, to strengthen it by 
adding at least ‘one other member who should be an economist 
rather than a man of business, and who, without being a 
member of the Stock Exchange, yet would be familiar with 
its procedure, and accustomed to trace its influence upon national 
credit, and therefore upon national prosperity. He should be, 
above all things, a man of broad views and receptive mind, 
capable of appreciating political considerations without losing 
sight of the financial as which all political questions bear. 
The Indian members of the Council are naturally swayed by their 
Indian experiences and by the impressions they have brought 
away of the dangers to.which the Empire is exposed from foreign 
ion ; of the extreme poverty of the masses of the people; 
of the constant liability to famine; of the urgent need for railway 
extension, for roads, bridges, and canals, for popular education 
and for improved administration. It is extremely improbable 
that men in this frame of mind should pay much attention to 
Stock Exchange technicalities, or, indeed, should attach much 
value to them. And from their permanent officials they can 
hardly expect much assistance on these points, Neither does an 
official broker supply the deficiency. The kind of new member 
we would like to see appointed would sympathize fully with the 
aims of the Indian members, and would pay due deference to 
their Indian experience ; but he would also be aware that lofty 
aims are often missed because of the adoption of faulty methods, 
and his special function would be to see that the methods chosen 
should be carefully considered. 

But Mr. Cohen by no means believes that the mere remedying 
of the a to which he refers would restore the credit of 
Indian Railway Securities. He holds that the present system of 
raising capital for railway construction is faulty and ought to be 
chan In this we fully agree with him; and it is a further 
recommendation of the appointment of such a new member as we 
have been describing that it would aid also in this second reform. 
At present Indian Railway Companies are left to raise for them~ 
selves what capital they require, obtaining only a guarantee from 
the State. Mr. Cohen suggests that, as the security upon which 
all railway capital depends is the guarantee of the State, the 


capital should be raised directly by the State itself. Instead of a 
number of small stocks, there should be one great railway stock, 
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and the stock should be raised directly by the Secretary of State. 
There can be hardly any difference of opinion, we think, that this 
would be a decided improvement. In the nature of the case a 
small stock cannot be as popular asa large one. An investor, no 
matter how wealthy he may be, may at some time or other require 
to sell his securities ; and if the stock, of which any of these secu- 
rities form a part, is small, he may find it impossible when he 
desires to sell to find a buyer unless he submits to a very consider- 
able sacrifice. A free market, as it is called, is therefore one of 
the conditions of high credit; and a free market is poasbile only 
where the stock is large. Of all stocks Consols stand pre-eminent ; 
and they do ao not alone because the credit of the British Govern- 
ment is high, but because also there are about four hundred mil- 
lions of them, and therefore large transactions can always and 
easily be effected. The mere consolidation, then, of the railway 
stocks of India into one railway debt would undoubtedly 
tend to raise the — of those stocks, and thereby to improve 
the credit of the Railway ac But, furthermore, as we 
pointed out above, the Indian Government is able to borrow at 
3} per cent., while the Great Indian Peninsula Company has lately 
failed to raise all the capital it required, even with the guarantee 
of 4 per cent. from the Government. The capital, then, would be 
raised more readily and on more favourable terms if the Indian 
Government borrowed directly. It may be objected that the addi- 
tion go made to the Indian debt would bring prominently before 
the minds of investors the magnitude of the obligations of the Indian 
Government, and would, therefore, tend to depress the credit 
of the Government. But it can hardly be supposed that investors 
generally are ignorant of the full liabilities of the Indian Govern- 
ment. And if they are, they certainly ought not to be left so. 
Besides, if the nominal liabilities of the Indian Governments would 
be apparently increased by a change, on the other hand the pro- 
of the Government would be increased. By bringing the 
railway debt into the account, there would on the other side be 
brought also the railway assets. The change recommended by 
Mr. Cohen would be beneficial to India, therefore, in two ways. 
It would diminish the burden of the guarantees, since the Govern- 
ment would be able to borrow more cheaply directly, and it 
would raise the prices of Indian railway stocks by consolidating 
the whole of them into one great stock. At a time when 
railway extension at a more rapid rate is eagerly advocated, and 
when military expenditure is increasing, every means of diminish- 
ing the expenses of the Government ought to be availed of. The 
reform would not involve the taking over of the railways by the 
State. The Railway Companies might be allowed to continue to 
exist and to work the lines; the only ch necessary would be 
that the Government itself should directly borrow instead of in- 
directly by giving a guarantee to the borrowing Companies. 

Mr. Cohen naturally confines himself to the Stock Exchange 
considerations which enter into the question he is discussing. 
Upon these he speaks with all the authority of an expert; upon 

ers he is entitled to no more weight than can be claimed by 
any other intelligent and well-informed man. But the discussion 
would be incomplete without referring to another class of reasons 


which undoubtedly depress the prices of Indian railway securities, | 


The first of these is the approach of Russia towards the Indian 
frontier. At any moment it is felt that India may be involved in 
a great and protracted war, and that, therefore, Indian securities 
of all kinds may be seriously depreciated. It has been suggested 
that the fear thence arising might be removed were this country to 
tee the whole Indian debt, including the railway debt. This, 
wever, is a mistake. No doubt a guarantee of the Indian debt 
by England would afford the strongest evidence that the English 
ple are resolved to maintain their connexion with India at 
whatever cost; but even that would not prevent a serious de~ 
iation of railway securities were a great war to break out. 
ndia in that case would be exposed to invasion, and even if the 
invasion were repelled or were prevented, her debt and her 
taxation would be greatly increased. She would have to make 
gigantic exertions, and therefore her material prosperity would be 
checked. As a matter of course, then, there would bea fall in 
the prices of all railway securities; and not in India only, but 
here at home. For a t war would necessitate an addition 
both to the English and to the Indian debt, and an increase in the 
supply of securities would, asa matter of course, send down prices. 
The only effectual way of gu rding against this source of de- 
preciation is to put India in such a state of military preparation 
as would deter Russia from provoking war. Another cause of the 
low prices of Indian securities of all kinds is the fall in silver. It 
is true that the sterling debt is not directly affected by the fall in 
silver, but the shareholders’ participation in profits is affected. 
Moreover, the Indian Government itself is very seriously affected, 
and any cause which injures the finances must necessarily react 
upon the credit of the State. The fall in silver, however, is not 
without its counterbalancing advantages. As we pointed out last 
week, that fall tends to stimulate the exports of all kinds from 
India, to enlarge, therefore, the trade of the country, to encourage 
extension of cultivation, and to enrich the cultivating classes 
throughout the empire. If upon the one hand it injures the 
Treasury, upon the other it benefits it by improving the condition 
of the te me classes and enabling them to pay more taxes, 
Upon the whole, then, it may be doubted whether the fall in 
silver, supposing it to be permanent, would in the long-run depress 
the value of Indian railroad securities. If peace can be main- 
tained, the main influences regulating the prices of these securities 
must be the course of trade and the administration of the railways. 


Trade, as we have been pointing out, would be stimulated by a 
permanent ey a of silver, and therefore the earnings of the 
railroads would be increased while the changes we have been re- 
commending would tend to improve the financial administration, 


THE POET IN THE POLICE-COURT. 


Se “idle singer of an empty day,” 
A busy scuffler in a merry mill 
Where were ye, sisters of the twofold hill, 
At the sad hour of that ignoble fray ? 
Asleep, belike, beside mae sacred rill ; 
Far from the Thames Police-court anyway. 
Well was it that ye were not by, O Muses! 
Methinks I witness your amazement wild, 
Hear your nine shrieks of “ William! Blows and bruises! 
Policemen ‘ running in’ our favourite child! 


“ Apollo the Averter! Can it be? 
Is this, indeed, the nursling of our lap 
Who strikes the breast and tears the helmet-strap 
From the stout chin of K Four-sixty-three ? 
Mauling and mauled! By what accursed hap 
Do we our William in this changeling see ? 
“ And who are these we find around our stray son, 
Germans and Cockneys, long of hair and ear ? 
What lungs! what jargon! Life and death of Jason! 
What tagrag and what bobtail have we here ?” 


Ay, ladies, they are rough; but well I wot 
That Folly is like Misery, and can make 
Strange bedfellows ; nor let your wonder wake 
To find your son among this shady lot, 
Since, if a man be froward and forsake 
His birthright, the high gods forgive it not. 
And the high gods designed your graceful poet 
To sing, not croak,—for swan and not for frog ; 
Nor, so designing, will they, if they know it, 
Let him unpunished play the demagogue. 
Him they intended, past all sort of doubt, 
To rhyme of old-world legend and Greek myth, 
Not to run Quixote-tilts at Adam Smith, 
Not to orate among the rabble rout 
Of knaves and loafers that you see him. with, 
The ring of this last pugilistic bout ; 
Not, surely, to command a later Argo, 
More rashly bound upon a voyage new, 
With sails of dream and visionary cargo, 
Ballastless hold and half-demented crew. 
The Golden Fleece, indeed! We know too well 
The Argonautai of that modern quest 
And prize of their pursuit ; which is, ‘tis guessed, 
None other than the serviceable fell 
Wherein the civilization of the West 
Has thus far found sufficient cuticle. 
William, that ram will take a deal of chasing, 
And, should you catch it, you would only find 
A fleece made worthless in the very racing, 
And with its gold all somehow left behind. 


Were it not better that ye bore him hence, 
' Muses, to that fair land where once he dwelt, 
And, with those waters at whose brink he knelt 
(Ere faction’s poison drugged the poet-sense) 
Bathed the unhappy eyes too prone to melt, 
And see, through tears, men’s woes as man’s offence P 


Take him from things he knoweth not the hang of, 
Relume his fancy and snuff out his “ views, 
And in the real Paradise he sang of 
Bid him forget the shadow he pursues. 


REVIEWS. 


SCEPSIS SCIENTIFICA.* 


Most people nowadays who know anything about Glanvill 
i know him only or chiefly, and in all probability from 
second-hand accounts, by his Sadductsmus Triumphatus, the most 

werful undoubtedly of all formal arguments for witchcraft and 

ck arts generally. Mr. John Owen is made very unhappy by 
the Sadductsmus Triumphatus, and says that he “cannot exonerate 
the author of the Scepsis from sharing an unworthy and degrading 
superstition.” We shall not presume to attempt to dry these tears 
of Mr. Owen’s. Nobody who has any grasp of intellectual matters 
can fail to see that there is no kind of inconsistency between 
Glanvill’s philosophical scepticism (Mr. Owen proposes to write 
skepticism when the word is used in its proper sense, but that is 
a confusion of the English and American lan to which we 
can by no means consent) and his belief in witches and other 


* Scepsis Scientifica. B —_ Glanvill. Edited by John Owen. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & 1885. : 
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ight fears. You cannot by the exercise of the pure reason (in | 
which Glanvill, Cartesian as he was, jally delighted) discover 
any reason why witches should not exist; and, granting the reli- 
gious ideas which few people did not grant in Glanvill’s days, 
there were ample zeasons for concluding that they do. 
question of evidence as to any given instance of their existence is 

uite a different one, and has to be argued on a plane which 

lanvill rarely touched, and where he evidently was not at home; 
while no strict logician needs reminding that, if every recorded 
case of witchcraft were laboriously and triumphantly proved to be 
false, this would not involve the non-existence of witchcraft 
itself. Glanvill, therefore, does not need Mr. Owen’s tearful 
admissions, and we may very well take him as we find him. 

is Scientifica, or Confest Ignorance the Way to 

Science, in an Fi of the Vanity of Dogmatism and Confident 
‘Opinion, called in its earliest form The Vanity of Dogmatizng or 
‘Confidence in Opinions, is a very interesting little book. Mr. Owen 
of course comments on the strong influence of Descartes which 
is visible in it, but we hardly think that he allows full force to that 
influence. The is is, in fact, little more than an essay in the 
= of the Discours de la Méthode gnd the Meditations by a man 
whose delight in following the intellectus sibi issus and his 
command of language rather excelled his command of philosophic 
method itself. The style of Glanvill is wholly delightful. ith 
a full measure of the racy quaintness whose chief exponent is 
Browne, it has an almost entire freedom from Browne's occasional 
extravagance and wilful arabesque, though on the other hand it 
never rises to the full pitch of the magnificent eloquence which 
came so easily to the author of Urn Burial. But the flavour of 
it is delicious, and the least philosophically inclined reader, even 
one who is blissfully ignorant of how the great thought struck 
him of Touraine as he sat all day in those stuffy winter quarters 
in Germany, cannot fail to enjoy it. The author half Sn 
for his in the preface, calling it “a dress that pos- 
sibly is not so suitable to the graver geniusses who have out- 
grown all gayeties of style and youthful relishes.” But, fortu- 
nately, he does not attempt to drop the relishes and gaieties. 
He is not antique in language, though here and there 
occurs & word, such as “swinge” (t.e. rush or swing— 
which makes the non-natural French derivation of the name of 
a well-known current in the Channel Islands quite unnecessary). 
But for the most the raciness of the style comes from the 
writer, not from his vocabulary, and is matter half of thought, 
half of expression, “ A schoolman is the ghost of the Stagirite in 
a body of condensed air, and Thomas but Aristotle sainted.” Here 
is a longer passage which is right Browne :—“ Thus our eyes like 
the preposterous animals are behind us, and our intellectual 
motions re e. We adhere to the determinations of our 
fathers as if their opinions were entailed on us with their lands, 
or, as some conceive, part of the parent's soul were portioned out 
to his offspring and the conceptions of our minds were ex traduce. 
‘The sages of old live again in us, and in opinions there is a metem- 
psychosis. We are our reanimated ancestors, and antedate their 
resurrection.” 

No one can fail to be struck with the resemblance of this to 
Browne’s style—a resemblance so great that it is impossible to 
account for it merely by the general influences of the time and 
that it suggests (what there may very well have been for chrono- 
logical and other reasons) an actual study of the great Sir Thomas 
on Glanvill’s part. But whether it was so or whether it was not, 
there is no doubt that Glanvill supplies, with Browne, Taylor, and 
} a very much less degree, the quaintness being exaggerated and 

ibility of magnificence left out) Fuller, a group particu- 
larly useful to study with reference to lish prose style. 
Coleridge’s rather contradictory opinions about this group—though, 
if we remember rightly, he does not mention Glanvill—are, or 
ought to be, well known. Upholding by a crotchet which has 
found more modern repetition the style of the early seventeenth 
century as the most _— in English prose, he yet charges 
Browne with “first effectually injuring the literary taste of the 
nation by his introduction of learned words.” The truer dictum 
would be that Browne and the others mentioned above, among 
whom Glanvill deserves a distinguished place, were rather the 
last so to corrupt the language until Johnson repeated the error, 
and that the history of English — during the last quarter 
of the seventeenth century and the first of the eighteenth is 
distinctly a history of purification. That the ge | for magni- 
ficence was lost as well ‘as the habit of quaintness and pedantry is 
undeniable. But Coleridge’s error arose from his confusion be- 
tween the period which produces the greatest examples of indi- 
vidual ius and the period which exhibits the best general 
accomplishment. Anybody can see (and certainly Coleridge was 
uite aware) how such a passage as that quoted above, even 
ough Glanvill does not go Browne's length in playing on tech- 
nical terms, and, as it were, following out subsidiary trains of 
thought that have no justification except in play on such terms, 
a ag liable to degenerate into merely learned trifling in inferior 


Nor was Glanvill’s sole attraction one of style. Mr. Owen has 
made the mistake of not printing a full table of contents with the 
copious chapter-headings of the original displayed. ‘This should 
almost always be done with seventeenth-century writers, whose 
habit of tic arrangemert and of making the title of a 
chapter a short argument of it makes it of particular interest in 
i and of parti value for the understanding of the author's 


drift. Nobody can require to be told what a mere clewless laby- 


rinth Burton’s Anatomy is without such a table of contents, and 
though of course both the extent and the desultoriness of the Scepsis 
are nothing in comparison with that delightful wilderness, it is not 
the less in need of some such clew. Glanvill bogine, as might be 
with the effects of the F 


so forth, and then glides into the easy and inviting subject 
philosophical differences. Among many another old aporta, he 
makes a special point of the incomprehensibleness of memory—a 
subject, by the way, which has been perhaps more distinctly 
shirked and blinked by our modern philosophers of the psycho- 
logical school than any other, except the subject of me 
which is saying a great deal. From the mind he goes to the 
body, and, as became a member of the Royal Society, intro- 
duces net a few physical “experiments” which seem to him 
to make for the sceptical conclusion. Next, having for the time 
finished with the argument from ignorance, he takes up the argu- 
ment from delusion, and dwells a little on v errors, though 
rather on those of a general and philosophical kind than on the 
quaint particulars that form Sir Thomas Browne's subject. A 
curious attack on imagination follows. “It is not reason,” 
says he, “ that opposeth faith, but phancy: ’tis imagination is 
the rebel,” which singularly Gradgrindish doctrine is peculiarly 
iquant in the mouth of a man so rich in imagination as 
lanvill has elsewhere shown himself to be. The kernel of the 
book may then be said to be reached in a protest against pre- 
cipitancy—the suspension of assent rather than the refusal of it 
being of course the doctrine of orthodox scepticism. From this 
the author proceeds to the influence of the affections on error, and 
here it is curious to notice how close he sometimes comes to 
Bacon. But, stout Cartesian that he is, he apparently declines to 
invoke Bacon’s authority. (By the way, who was “ the King of the 
Arabs who ran away from the smoking mince-py, apprehending 
some dangerous plot in the harmless steam ” ? e either know 
not that King or have forgotten him.) “The affections” lead to 
the protest against authority quoted above, and this to an elabo- 
rate attack on Peripateticism, and Glanvill winds up with a general 
summary on the vanity of dogmatizing, which (1) is the effect of 
ignorance, (2) inhabits with untamed ions and an ungoverned 
spirit, (3) is the great disturber of the world, (4) is ill manners 
and immodesty, (5) holds men captive in spirit, and (6) betrays a 
narrowness of spirit. A short, curious, and somewhat superfluous 
Coda, separately entitled “ An Apology for ey ee y,” has not 
ae much to do with the main subject of the book, except as a 
rather awkward afterthought, it having occurred to the author 
that his argumentation as to the vanity of dogmatizing might 
seem to infer the vanity of philosophical inquiry altogether. It 
distinctly weakens the book, though there are scattered about 
it, as elsewhere, not a few gems of thought and expression. 

When due allowance is made for natural impatience of the 
stagnant routine of debased Aristotelianism which weighed on 
the Universities, and especially on Oxford, and for the intoxi- 
cating effect of Descartes’s method (to this day the most at- 
tractive of all systems to a young student of philosophy), Glan- 
vill’s “Scepsis” is a very pardonable, and even very interesti 
Scepsis, especially when it gets itself clothed in his own delightf 
language. Half his scientific arguments are, of course, false or 
obsolete. Many of his attacks on authority can be retorted with 
an effect not a little damaging; and there is the obvious objection 
that there is nothing in his book in the least constructive, but 
that it merely tends to barren criticism and sluggish repose in not 
knowing. t the liveliness and variety of his assault, the 
frequent felicity of his points, and, above all, as has been said, 
the attraction of his manner, make the book a most agreeable 
one, and Mr. Owen deserves many thanks for making what was 
formerly anything but accessible now public in a convenient size 
and shape. The book is uniform in size and general get-up with 
the Parchment Library, but not in binding, nor, as far as we have 
seen, in name, é 


THREE NOVELS.* 


pas critic who finds a three-volume novel before him regards 
the book with hesitation. He does not resemble the swimmer 
who stands on the edge of the water, and who, having jumped in, 
can get out again if he does not like it. The critic, having taken his 
plunge, must go through with it to the end; he must not say how 
e likes it till he has completed the course, and sometimes ths 
journey is a very tedious one. It is a great thing for him, there- 
fore, to open a novel and find that the author is one with whom 
he may trust himself with the assurance of agreeable companion- 
ship. Miss Gerard has already shown herself the possessor of 
high qualities as a novelist, and her new book is at least equal to 
her previous productions. She writes English, which is much ; 
her characters are for the most part lifelike; it is her speci 
merit that she describes scenery—and she is very fond of 
describing it—picturesquely, with a certain amount of poetical 
force, but without effort or extravagance. It would, neverthe- 
less, be quite open to us to fall foul of The Waters of Hercules 


* The Waters of Hercules. By E. D. Gerard, Author of “ Reata,” 
eer my Neighbour,” &c. London and Edinburgh: Blackwood & 
1885. 
The House of Rimmon. A Black Country Story. By Jeanie Gwynne 
Bettany he Remington & Co. 1885. 
Madame Naudet. An Algerian Tale. By P. Lerrac. London: Elliot 
Stock. 1885. 
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on several grounds, We might with perfect justice make out 
a strong case against the book. The heroine is loved, as so 
many heroines have been, by a worthy middle-aged lawyer, un- 
gainly but noble-minded ; and also by a brilliant, dashing young 
nobleman, selfish, passionate, and cru Such cases are, in fact, 
common ; and the usual course is for the heroine, having been 
attracted by the superficial qualities of her youthful lover, to per- 
ceive gradually the — of his rival and the man she 
has ridiculed—all of which is faithfully observed. Then in this 
book there is the discovery of a will ina worm-eaten oak chest ; 
and that is not an incident the novelty of which will startle the 
reader. There is, agein, a woman who talks of dress, and of 
nothing but dress, whose imagination is bounded by the covers of 
the latest Gazette of Fashion, who is miserable if she has not abso- 
lutely the latest cut and colour. This last sketch, the Marchesa 
Belita Francopazzi, is, in truth, a caricature, and the jokes about the 
“Dress Affliction Department ” of a milliner’s shop were done to 
death years ago in the comic papers. This charge of exaggeration 
we may maintain against the author; but the other episodes, though 
not fresh in themselves, are, we freely admit, fresh in treatment. 
There is moreover a novel mystery in the J se which adds to the 
strength of the story. The “waters of Hercules” are famous sulphur 
baths in the south of Hungary. The archeologist Adalbert 
Mohr, who has been injured by a fall of masonry while engaged 
in the investigation of an old tomb, is carried to these healing 
waters, and his daughter Gretchen, the heroine of the book, 
accompanies him. It is here that she finds her youthful lover, 
the Baron Tolnay, and here her future husband, Dr. Vincenz 
Komers, follows her. The mystery hovers about a certain un- 
fathomable cleft or fissure in the earth, situated few know pre- 
cisely where, in the wooded mountains which rise on either hand 
high above the baths. In his youthful days Méhr had found the 
spot; now, shattered and helpless, he cannot retrace his steps, 
and, as he greatly desires that the spot may be found, Gretchen 
undertakes the search. She comes across people who know it; 
but the hole is accursed; there are dark legends concerning it ; 
men dare not say where it is. Ultimately she finds it in the 
course of an expedition in which the rivals Tolnay and Komers 
accom her. This mysterious hole is known as Gaura 
Dracului ; what takes place on its edges, treacherously overgrown 
with ferns and shrubs and flowers which hide the mouth, we do 
not propose to relate, because the book is worth reading, and the 
reader will discover for himself. The story deals incidentally with 
the recovery of Frau Méhr's ancestral estate. She had left it 
when a child, for a relation had wrongfully withbeld it from her 
mother, to whom, however, the relative gave shelter, desiring 
indeed to the rightful owner. Dr. Komers devotes himself 
to establishing the claim of Gretchen’s mother, and he does establish 
it. We have referred to the discovery of the will, The journey 
to take possession is well described, and the shock which awaits 
the proud owner. The lady's imagination had made a cottage into a 
palace, Gretchen is heiress toa tumble-down little house, an acre of 
weed-grown garden, and a duck-pond. In The Waters of Hercules 
will be found sound workmanship by one who has a natural aptitude 
for the writing of novels. 

The House of Rimmon is a production of a very different class 
from the foregoing. It is one of those books which forcibly 
remind the reader that there are two points of view from which 
the conveniences of modern civilization may be regarded, and that 
the discovery of the art of printing is not by md means an 
unmitigated blessing. The dummies are such sad y worn-out 
dummies. The sawdust seems to be coming out of all the dolls. 
The House of Rimmon is what may be called a catch title. It 
suggests what it is not. Rimmon is the name of a family 
which lives in the Black Country, in the town of Jumley, 
South Staffordshire. The head of the family is a banker in 
a very humble way of business. He goes to chapel, quotes 
Scripture, pretends to be very pious, while al! the time he isa 
very bad man indeed. He ill-treats his wife, is unkind to his 
mother, harsh to his son, and cruel to the poor. Considerable 
space in the first volume is occupied with an account of a dinner 

ven by Joshua Rimmon to certain members of his family on 
New Year's Eve. Mrs. Rimmon and the servant, whose name was 
Sarah, prepared the meal, which is described at length :— 

The cooking was something considerable. There would be a turkey for 
dinner, and two vegetables. The plum-pudding had to be boiled, and 
— baked. It was in reality a terrible labour and a terrible trial to 
poor Mrs. Rimmon. It required an apprenticeship in the art of managing 
a small open grate to get all this cooking done at all; and of course the 
meat-hastener, in which the turkey was suspended, got out of order on this 
particular day, and the turkey would keep stopping, till Sarah declared it 
was one person’s work to keep ‘‘that there turkey from burning.” Then 
there was ay room enough for all the saucepans at the top of the 

In fact one containing the plum-pudding was nearly up the 


There ought to have been Brussels sprouts for dinner; Joshua 
Rimmon was accustomed to have two dishes of vegetables on New 
Year's Eve; but though Mrs. Rimmon had ord these Brussels 
sprouts, an accident had happened to them in the course of cook- 
ing, and it was really felt to be quite impossible to serve them. 
It was on the discovery of this misfortune that Joshua Rimmon’s 
evil passions became manifest. It will be seen from the subjoined 
extract that his daughter Keziah, the heroine of the book, is equal 

to the occasion and will not be “ put upon” :— 
At last Mr. Rimmon helped himself, and passed his plate to Keziah for 
There were no Brussels sprouts, he quickly discovered. He 
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darted at his wife a look of majestic wrath, which made her lips tremble. 
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was silent 


Everybody saw the look, and to eat in silence. Kizzy 
don, Goa boiling inwardly with indignation. She hed always a quick 
temper, but on this occasion she tried hard to control it, until she noticed 
that her father had placed Mr. Ri 


Hackbit looked admiringly at her. He liked to see a fine creature in a 
passion, especially when it was followed by a melting mood, as it always 
was in Kizzy’s case. Kizzy looked round the table and said, “ Brussels 
sprouts would have been on the table to-day, but yonder miser, though he 
houses with the newest improvements in cooking- has in 

is own kitchen a small, old-fashioned, ill-working open grate. invite 
‘ou all to look at it after dinner, and then you will see how an accident 
at —- falling of soot into saucepans may occur, without anybody being 

e. 

The Hackbit here mentioned is a lawyer, Rimmon’s nephew- 
He isa bad man. He drinks. Some people thought that when 
he married Kizzy, with whom he was much in love, he would 
reform; but they underestimated the ingrained badness of his 
character. He went on drinking just the same, and was very 
cruel to her. One night he made her get out of her own bed and 
ge and sleep somewhere else, notwithstanding that he knew, or if 

as spender @ spare room. e bed that belo to it was kept 
under another when not in use.” Next morning at breakfast he 
did not speak to her. They had chops for breakfast. He “helped 
himself to a chop, but did not offer any such attention to Keziah. 
She did not want anything; but a certain pride in her would not 
give in, and allow him to think she had no appetite.” So she 
“ walked to her husband’s end of the table and helped herself under 
his very nose.” Want of chops did not break herspirit. Soonafter this 
she went to see her ts and found her mother anxious to make 
a mince-pie for her father’s dinner; for he expected a mince-pie. 
But a repetition of the disappointment he experienced about the 
Brussels sprouts was to befa Phim. “¢ Tell Gramps you asked me 
to do it and I wouldn't!’ Kizzy says.” By “Grumps” we are 
sorry to say that she meant her father. When “* Grumps” came 
in she took him some cold meat—a few thin slices only on a 
plate. “‘ What's this, Kizzy?’ he said, eyeing the plate from 
where he sat with much disfavour. ‘It’s your dinner,’ said 
Keziah, ‘and the sooner you eat it the better.’” Presently he 
rang the bell and ordered his mince-pie, but we know that this 
delicacy was to be denied him. It was hardly to be expected that 
the son of so bad a man as Joshua Rimmon—though it must at 
the same time be confessed that Mr. Rimmon had his trials—could 
be other than bad also. Only a few days after Jubal’s marriage— 
Jubal was the son, but he disliked the name, and insisted on 
signing himself by the initial “J.”—he ill-used his wife, “He 
flung her from him, brutally kicked her, left the room, and went 
and got drunk.” Could anything be worse asa bridegroom? His 
cousin and brother-in-law, Hackbit, also went and got drunk so 
often that he died of delirium tremens after seeing enormous 
spiders and other zoological curiosities. Those who desire further 
information concerning the meals and other proceedings of the 
Rimmon family must refer to the book. It is full of sordid details 
of the dull lives of vulgar people, told in slipshod English, 

The author of Madame Naudet has a tly been to Algiers, 
and, having been there, decided on writing a novel with an 
Algerian background. Unhappily, other things are necessary for 
the composition of a novel beyond the fact of having paid a visit 
to a country which is not perhaps very well known to the general 
reader. The background is vague and superficial, the characters 
are shadows, atid their uninteresting evolutions are related in a 
curiously roundabout fashion. There was a gentleman named 
Fox who went to live “ on a portion of the northern shore of the 
great continent of Africa which divisions of race and conditions of 
conquest have — to call Algeria.” His reasons ‘* were not 
very numerous,” chief among them was “ the force of circum- 
stances caused by the lack of means; or, more plainly speaking, 
the want of money.” Why, we may ask, does the author not speak 
plainly to begin with, and say “the want of money” instead of 
writing “the force of circumstances caused by the lack of means,” 
and ther going on to explain what that signifies? However, 
Mr. Fox and his daughters settled on the place that is called 
Algeria because of the conspiracy between divisions of race and 
conditions of conquest, and one day he informed his family that a cer- 
tain young man, named Charles ‘Trémond, was coming to stay with 
them. Preparations were made, the servants had to go and buy 
things, Trémond was travelling to Mr. Fox's house, and the author 
observes, “ It is thus that human actions take place simultaneously 
— The sentence is not interpreted. The author should have 
added, “ or, more bape speaking, all people are not doing the 
same thing at same time.” This is undeniable, though 
perhaps it was scarcely worth remarking. Charles Trémond 
arrived, and flirted with Ethel Fox. Then he flirted with Mme, 
Naudet, who had a husband. Ethel was hurt. M. Naudet died; 
and Charles married the widow, a Frenchwoman, who might be 
called volatile, fast, immodest, or improper, according to the point 
of view the critic chose to take. This isall, except that the death 
of Ethel, who is understood to have succumbed to a broken heart, 
is incidentally mentioned in the tast chapter, There are some 
quaint little verbal puzzles in the book, as, for instance, “ when 
her sister had kissed her she had noticed how nervous she 
seemed.” Which of the twain was the nervousone? If we had 
not just read The House of Rimmon we should have been inclined 
to say that Madame Naudet was about the feeblest book that has 
been recently published. 


| _ sprouts; he would not have potatoes. At the sight of this, 
Kizzy burst forth, flashing a look like a tigress at her father. Thomas 
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COUNT GIUSEPPE PASOLINI.* 

ADY DALHOUSIE | be congratulated both on the task 

she has undertaken and the way in which it has been 
executed. The author of the original, writing quite as much for 
his own children as for the public, naturally included in his work 
many from his father’s correspondence which have little 
interest. A good deal of this superfluous matter has been 
omitted by the translator, and the hook would perhaps have been 
improved if she had ventured to use the pruning-knife more un- 
sparingly than she has done. The worthy Count was addicted to 
moral prosing, which his son dutifully repeats. He was a landed 

“rapt who managed his estates in a way which was not only 
big y creditable to him, but a great advantage to his neighbours, 
who soon began to imitate the improvements they had at first been 
inclined to ridicule. It would be well for Italy if she had more 
country gentlemen of his tastes, his judgment, and his conscien- 
tiousness, But the details of Italian agriculture can possess but 
little interest for Englishmen who are ignorant of the language of 
the country, and they would therefore have suffered no irreparable 
loss if the twentieth and the twenty-first chapters had been con- 
siderably shortened. The rendering is excellent. It might be too 
much to say that it does not contain a single sentence that is 
formed on an Italian rather than an English model; but such slips 

of forgetting that it was not originally written in English. 
Accuracy being taken for granted, this is the highest praise that 
can be given to a prose translation. 

The book itself is one of the most im 
butions to the history of the movement that led to the unification 
of Italy. It does not, it is true, the literary charm of 
Settembrini’s “ Memories.” The society of which it treats is less 
striking and picturesque, and none of the scenes and characters 
are brought before us with the vivid force and that make 
the narrative of the Neapolitan patriot the most attractive of 
modern Italian books. But, on the other hand, Count Pasolini 
stood nearer to the true centre of political interest. He was a dis- 
tinguished member of the Liberal Ministry with which Pius IX. 
began his long pontificate, during his later years he was President 
of the Italian ate, and all through his life he remained on 
terms of affectionate intimacy with many of the men who created 
the new kingdom. We are brought, as it were, face to face 
with them, and the general reader will be surprised to find 
how greatly they differ from the popular conception of an Italian 
ee. They were, almost without an exception, men of high 

irth, culture, and breeding, who considered ages 4 dis- 
honourable. ed Mazzini with aversion, and even 
Garibaldi with suspicion, They were landed proprietors who 
thought it their first oy to manage their estates in accordance 
with the highest agricultural and economical principles, and to 
take a fatherly interest in their farm labourers, Their political 
opinions were ‘moderate; ready as they were to work suffer 
for their country, they felt the responsibilities of their position, 
and aimed only at practical and attainable reforms. Such was 
the class of which Cavour was the greatest and Gino Capponi 
perhaps the most typical caring cme Count Pasolini belonged 
toit, and it is doing tim only the barest justice to say that a truer 
or more loyal gentleman never lived. 


The historical interest of the volume centres on the ney of 
Pius IX.’s pontificate ; even the Count’s two missions to Paris and 
London, though the account here given of them will be read with 
— matters of comparatively small importance. The 
Pope has generally been accused of half-heartedness and vacilla- 
tion, of foolhardiness in beginning his revolutionary career, and 
cowardice in forbidding his troops to strike when they stood 
almost face to face with the Austrians. As a politician there can be 
little doubt that he would have been more successful if he could have 
sincerely sided with either party ; but in that case he would have 
been a far smaller and less interesting man. It is because he was at 
first the leader and afterwards the victim of the revolutionary move- 
ment, because his heart beat in warm response to the patriotic 
feeling of the country, even after he perceived that the issues 
involved transcended in value the claims of any single State or 
nation, that his position is unique. Every student of the history 
of the period must be aware that the political opinions of the 
Pope underwent a great change during the last days of April 1848. 
Then, for the first time, he seems to have become Svonaly 
aware of the difficulties involved in the dual position he occupied. 
As an Italian Prince with his convictions, it was clearly his 
duty to fight against the Austrians; but could he, as the Head of 
the Universal Church, place an empire that was free from any 
suspicion of heresy under interdict? could he, as a Christian priest, 
command his troops to engage with its soldiers on the battlefield 
without being conscientiously able todo so? Was he to act as 
Pope, or simply as the King of Rome? The archives of the 
Vatican would have afforded him precedents for either course of 
action. Pius IX. was too earnest and conscientious a man to 
consult and follow them. His position as Head of the Catholic 
Church was evidently what it behoved him most to consider. 
His army was countermanded ; his Ministry resigned, and very 
shortly he himself was an exile from his capital. The volume 


t of recent contri- 


before us enables us to realize more clearly than was possible 
before its appearance the position which the ya occupied 
towards the Liberal movement, and the sacrifice made in 
following what he believed to be the path of duty. 

Count Pasolini was an intimate friend of the future Pontiff 
when he was still Cardinal Mastai, Bishop of Imola. It was 
natural that the two men should be drawn together, as both 
took an active and disinterested part in promoting the welfare of 
the province. It was natural, too, that both d incline to 
Liberalism, as the evils of the Papal administration were daily 
brought before them in the most practical forms, and the remedy 
for them all seemed obvious and easy to men who had never as 
yet been called to the difficult task of governing a State. The 
Count lent his friend a number of scientific and political works ; 
among others the strange and exceedingly able book in which 
Gioberti advocated a federation of Italian States under the 

ideney of the Pope and the protectorship of the House of 
voy. This volume seems to have made as great an impression 
on the Cardinal as it did on his fellow-countrymen. 

Mastai’s whole soul was stirred with fervent zeal for the of his 
country and the Church of Christ, thinking that he discerned in the dark 
and stormy present some dawning of peace and light to come. In his 
enthusiastic moods he wouid often throw himself from one side to the 
other of his great armchair, repeating Gioberti’s words, wondering whether 
they were prophetic or illusory, gazing at the few pictures in the room, and 
then fixing his eyes on a portrait almost in front of him, as though he 
expected from it an answering look to enlighten his perplexity. This pic- 
ture happened to be a likeness of Victor Amadeus the Third, of Savoy, 
King of Sardinia. 

It was natural that a Pope who ascended the chair of St. Peter 
with such sentiments should begin his reign with an effort to 
reform the whole administration. Many of the earlier measures 


_ of Pius IX. were crude, and proved to be impracticable; but they 


were sufficient to make him for the time the most popular man in 
the country. To Italians it seemed that the hour of their deliver- 
ance had struck, and their true leader had come. The most mode- 
rate were eager to join a movement which seemed to have received 
the sanction of the head of the Church, and even those who were 
on principle opposed alike to Pope and King for a time joined in 
the cries of “ Evviva Pio nono!” with which Rome re-echoed. 
Then a wag, Ay over the whole prospect that had seemed so 
promising. e Radical leaders gained an increasing influence 
over the populace, and rendered any moderate scheme of reform 
impossible; the Pope hesitated; his duty to the Church had 
already checked his efforts to realize Gioberti’s dream; and now 
he began to doubt the very principles of Liberalism ; excesses fol- 
lowed ; and the — idol of one year was in the next com- 
pelled to flee from the city in disguise. 

Those who desire to know the details of the story cannot do 
better than consult the volume before us, though they will do well 
to remember that Count Pasolini was too good a patriot to recog- 
nize how forcible were the arguments that might be urged on the 
other side of the question. He was a sincere Roman Catholic, 
and he always remained personally faithful to his old friend and 
master; but he did not realize the restraints which the spiritual 
position of the latter im upon his conscience. Being himself 
an Italian with deep, though moderate, convictions on political 
matters, he could perceive no reason why the head of a Church 
that claims to be universal should not also be a patriotic leader. 
His own patriotism never came into conflict with his devotional 
feelings; on the contrary, the two sides of his nature supported 
each other. Cardinal Mastai had also felt thus in the old days at 
Imola; why should Pius IX. feel differently? The only expla- 
nation was to be found in the evil influence of the Curia, 


There can be no doubt that his ecclesiastical advisers did their 
utmost to restrain the political liberalism of the Pope. They were 
suspicious of change, and remembering how often the tendency of 
revolutionary movements had been atheistic, they regarded them 
with a not unnatural horror. Above all things they were priests; 
the Church stood for them in the place of a country, and they re- 
= its interests as paramount to every other consideration. 

heir acquaintance with affairs enabled them to realize more 
clearly than their new ruler was able to do the influence that his 
course of action was likely to have both on Italy and other 
countries, They did everything in their power to induce him to 
abandon his political schemes, and, failing that, to frustrate them. 
But this alone does not explain the —— of his policy. It was 
because he was conscious of a responsibility such as no other 
Italian had to bear that he paused; because two paths lay open 
before him, each of which seemed so distinctly the best when it 
was viewed alone, that he vacillated, and that he seemed to agree 
with counsellors of opposite opinions. He could enter so fully 
into the views of the man who happened to address him that for 
the time he almost persuaded himself that he agreed with them. 

In this period of doubt and difficulty the explanation of his 
later opinions and acy Beams be sought. Pius IX. placed himself 
at the head of the Liberal movement in opposition to the re- 
monstrances of his ecclesiastical advisers; his action ended in 
disastrous failure, and he was ever afterwards only too ready to 
submit his own judgment to that of the Curia. He had made the 
greatest sacrifice to the Church that is ible for a man of warm 
feelings and entire disinterestedness. For her sake he had given 
up his country and the aspirations of his earlier manhood ; hence- 
forth he was inclined to magnify, perhaps a little begs both the 


Church and his own position in it. passions and 
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ioe of the age have passed away, it is thus we think that 
last Papal King of Rome will appear to the future historian— 
not an heroic, but by no means either an ignoble or an uninterest- 


ing character, 


THE DEPRECIATION OF FACTORIES.’ 


LL industrial works, it need hardly be stated, wear out sooner 
or later. For awhile the machinery and buildings may show 
no signs of decay, and may appear even better than when first set 
up, just as the human machine gains in efficiency by practice and 
exercise ; but not the less certain is it that each day that passes 
brings them nearer to the end of life. It should be recognized, 
then, by all owners of factories—using the word in its widest 
meaning as concerns applied to industrial purposes—that in 
working a part of the fix — is used up, and that therefore 
the difference between the working expenses and the revenue does 
not represent profits merely, but also a part of the capital fixed 
in the woe ig | and buildings. Unless, then, owners would see 
the whole of their capital consumed and themselves bankrupt, 
they must make provision in time for meeting this gradual decay. 
To impress this upon them, and to discuss how the provision can 
best be made, is the object of the little volume before us, 
which, though from a desire for brevity made less easy reading 
than it might be, is yet written with knowledge and judgment. 
It is too much the habit of directors and managers to assume 
that, if they execute repairs and renewals, they do all that 
is incumbent on them; but a little consideration will show that 
this is really not the case, There are very few works on 
which repairs can be so executed as to keep up their full 
efficiency and to entirely check decay. Mr. Matheson admits two 
kinds—those like railways, so large and permanent as to afford a 
wide average of deterioration and renewal over the whole plant; 
and those where the plant wears out so quickly as to need re- 
placement at short intervals. We doubt, however, whether even 
in these cases repairs and renewals fully effect what owners ought 
todo. How, for example, are the Menai, Forth, and Tay Bridges 
to be kept up by mere repairs? And, indeed, the query would 
apply to all bridges and permanent buildings upon railways. But, 
without stopping to discuss the point here, it is enough to sa 
that on the great majority of industrial works repairs and rene 
cannot be so carried out as to keep the actual value always in 
exact accordance with the nominal capital value in the books of 
the undertaking. A steam-engine, for example, may be patched 
again and in; but in the long run it will wear out, and, 
unless provision has been made for replacing it by an entirely 
new engine, the duty of the owners and managers has not been 
fully performed. There is a strong temptation on the part of 
factory-owners to abstain from making in time provision for 
depreciation, because in the early years of an undertaking the 
income is usually small and the outlay is heavy. It seems only 
reasonable, therefore, especially as the machinery and plant show 
no sign of decay, that the proprietors should receive whatever 
little revenue comes in. But, if the temptation is yielded to, a 
time comes when heavy repairs have to be effected; and then, if 
the concern is not prosperous, the owners are tempted either to 
postpone the repairs, or to scamp them, or else to effect them out 
of capital, If they are effected out of capital, the capital soon 
grows so large that it is difficult for the proprietors to keep up the 
competition with their rivals. Earnings which would give a 
handsome rate of profit on a small capital, give evidently a much 
smaller rate upon a large capital; and if the capital constantly 
ws, it may happen at last that the Ly entirely disappears. 
the new capital has to be borrowed, the interest paid upon 
the borrowed money may swallow up the whole earnings, and 
thus the proprietors may find themselves working for the benefit 
of others without receiving even a salary for their own skill and 
labour. It is in this way that insolvency is incurred in too man 
instances. It cannot, therefore, too strongly be urged upon 
who are starting industrial works that they should face at the 
very outset the necessity of forming a de ionfund. Another 
reason why a depreciation fund should be set aside from the 
Sepals is that otherwise too much of the charge of renewals 
upon later years. If the works belong to private owners, 
the inconvenience may not be very serious; but in the case of 
joint-stock companies it is evidently unfair that shareholders of 
the early years should benefit at the cost of the shareholders of 
later years, when the repairs become heavier and more a 
A depreciation fund should be carefully distinguished from a 
sinking fund. The necessity for a em eae fund, as we have 
seen, arises out of the fact that everything in nature wears out by 
constant use, and that therefore, unless the capital is written down 
in the books, or the works are fully maintained in value and 
efficiency, the real value of the works becomes less and less, while 
the nominal value in the books remains the same, so that in the 
end the real value of the works may disappear altogether. But 
the necessity for a sinking fund arises out of the fact that external 
circumstances may destroy the utility of the works or deprive 
the owners of the property in them. For example, the Suez 
Canal has been constructed in virtue of a concession which 
gives to the Suez Canal Company the property in the Canal 
only for a fixed term of years. If, therefore, a fund were 
not set aside to replace the capital originally invested in the 


* The iation of Factories. By Ewing Matheson. London: E. 


Canal, that capital would be lost to the Com altogether at 
the end of Seana, but it will be at t, even if a 


by the original agreement to pay for the factory and works at 
e end of the term, it is clear that the whole capital invested 
is lost by the factory-owner unless during the continuance of 
the lease he forms a sinking fund to e good the capital. 
And numerous other cases might be pointed out in which a 
sinking fund is It would be wise, indeed, in all 
enterprises founded on new inventions to lay by a sinking 
fund. The existing Electric Lighting Companies and Telephone 
Companies, for instance, may at any moment find their patents 
rendered obsolete by some new invention which would make the 
present systems quite valueless. In numberless cases, then, a 
sinking fund ought to be formed as well as a depreciation 
fund, but properly the two funds should be kept distinct, and 
the factory-owner should not imagine that in laying by one, 
he has made full provision for both. The sinking fund is 
sometimes called a reserve fund; but it would be better if the 
latter term were applied only to the fund set aside to equalize 
dividends—that is to say, to the fund to be drawn upon when 
earnings are reduced below the average amount through merely 
accidental and temporary causes. It would be desirable, then, 
that directors and managers should keep distinct, or at least 
make adequate provision for, three different funds—a depreciation 
fund, a sinking fund, and a reserve fund; the first to provide 
for repairs and renewals of plant and machinery; the second to 
make good capital where otherwise capital would be lost to the 
owners through the expiry of a patent, a lease, or some other 
cause not inherent in the nature o things; and the last merely to 
provide against temporary and accidental depressions of business. 
Assuming that the necessity for a depreciation fund is admitted, 
and that it is decided to begin one from the commencement, the 
sevtes arises on what principle the fand should be established. 
he temptation is strong to vary it with the earnings; but the 
principle is vicious because, as we have observed above, earnings 
are usually small at the beginning ofan undertaking, and, further- 
more, it is to be observed that where competition is very keen 
earnings may fall greatly, and yet the works may be put to such a 
severe strain as will make n exceptionally large repairs, 
A better principle would be to base the Seuialien fund upon 
the output; but in this case, again, it is to be recollected that 
there may be deterioration while the works are idle. It would 
seem, therefore, that no general rule can be laid down that will 
» = Br all cases; and it is suggested by Mr. Matheson that 
e better plan would be to divide the factory and its machinery 
into a number of parts, and to frame a depreciation fund for 
each of them, not necessarily keeping each separate, but so as to 
enable the directors and rs to arrive at a just estimate, 
The classification suggested by Mr. Matheson is as follows :— 
Prelimi expenses; land; buildings and wharves; fixed pa 
and machinery ; steam-engines, boilers and furnaces ; small loose 
plant and tools ; and horses. The preliminary expenses are generally 
as necessary as any other part of the outlay; but they, of course, 
are not an asset. It is usual, therefore, to write them off in the 
early years of the undertaking; and it is clear that they ought to 
be so written off. Ina country like England land rises in value 
oftener than it falls; but there are nevertheless, where 
even in the most growing countries land depreciates, A trade, 
for example, may be transferred from one district to another from 
a variety of causes, and where this occurs, a factory in the old 
district becomes practically useless. In consequence the land on 
which the factory stood falls in value. In such a case the de- 
preciation must be allowed for. The gradual decay of buildi 
and wharves and the necessity for repeated repairs need not 
dwelt upon. And still more evident is the short life of fixed 
plant and steam-engines, boilers and furnaces, of small loose plant 
and tools, and of horses. Mr. Matheson discusses with some 
minuteness the various rates of depreciation that should be allowed 
in these several cases; but it would be out of place to go into the 
discussion here, or to examine whether his calculations are 
accurate. It is enough to observe that if the rules he lays down 
are carefully followed, and if from time to time all the various 
of a factory are valued so as to check the original estimates 
the light of experience, there will be very little room for error. 


RECENT ITALIAN NOVELS.* 


ie is a never-failing source of wonder in the minds of English 
people that foreigners who choose to take our manners and 
customs as subjects for their pens should not beforehand try to 
ascertain in some degree what those manners and customs are. 


* Teste calde e Teste fredde. Girolamo Weiss. Milano: G. Galli. 1885. 
Dente per Dente. N.Corazzini. Roma: A. Sommaruga. 1885. 

In Peccato. Otto Cima, Milano: Emilio Quadrio. 1885. 

La Signora Manfredi. Cesare Donati. Verona: H. F. Minster. 

La virti di Checchina, Matilde Serao, Catania: N. Giannotta. 
Passione mortale. Antonio dell’ Abate. Roma: Federico Ricci. 1885. 
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; does not in the Yeast dispense with the necessity for a de- 
while it remains the property o mpany. again, in the 
caso of factory built upon land which Ys leased only for 
term of years, the factory, with its fixtures, passing to the land- 

owner at the end of the term. Unless the owner is bow 
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Signor Weiss divides his novel into two parts; the first is sup- 
posed to be descriptive of life and habits in nner the second 
of those in Venice. In writing of Venice and of the life of a poor 
flower-girl of that city, the author knows what he is writing 
about, and, in spite of the painful nature of his subject, writes 
well; but his ideas of London life are iar. Mr. Thomas 
Brown, a millionaire and a man of ion who lives in his 
“ magnificent villa” at Brixton, is a widower with an only son, 
William, who inherits from his dead mother a peculiarly nervous 
temperament. Fatherly affection is not one of the strong points 
of Mr. Brown Senior's character, and the boy, after having been 
delivered over to the tender mercies of governesses and tutors, 
is sent to Oxford. His studies there are crowned with success, 
and on leaving his tutor makes him a “discourse,” full of good 
advice, which, in his own words, he “seals with a kiss.” His 
pupil, who of course knows more of the habits of his tutor than 
we do, is not surprised, and returns the valedictory embrace with 
effusion. In the meantime Mr. Brown, the father, in obedience to 
the well-known custom of the millionaire inhabitants of Brixton, 
has let the upper floor of his “magnificent villa” to a Mrs. 
Lawson, a lady of doubtful antecedents, and still more doubtful 
character, Not only does she hire Mr. Brown’s —_ floor, but 
she is also kind enough to act as lady housekeeper for him, and is, 
in fact, the chief consolation of the widower. illiam, however, 
with the narrow-minded prejudice of extreme youth, objects to 
Mrs, Lawson's equivocal position in the household; and though 
the lady partially disarms his aversion for a time by making 
violent love to Lim, the intractable youth returns to the charge, 
and makes himself so ill with excitement, and everybody else so 
uncomfortable, that his father takes him off to Venice, and leaves 
him there to recover a proper appreciation of his paternal wisdom. 
William, left to himself in Venice, occupies his time in a timid 
and silent courtship of a flower-girl, whom he finally determines 
to marry. The struggles of this flower-girl, Nina, and her mother 
to obtain an honest livelihood in Venice are well described, and 
the gradual downfall of the girl under the pressure of poverty and 
starvation is painfully vivid, Signor Weiss, as we have already 
stated, writes with considerable ease and fluency on the subjects 
he is acquainted with ; but the unutterable brutality of the tinal 
catastrophe of his story, whereby William is driven to commit 
suicide, and Nina goes mad, is so revolting that the reader's disgust 
is likely to make him forget the merits the book actually 


Signor Corazzini is to be congratulated on the tragic story he 
has published this year. Simply written, without any of the 
usual striving after effect, and above all without the wearisomely 
lengthy descriptions that Italian writers usually indulge in, this 
tale of revenge is one not easily forgotten. The story opens with 
the suicide of the Conte di Montalto, who is ruined by his 
gambling debts. His old “ fattore,” or agent, Pasquale, who is 

evoted to the family, saves the greater part of the estates at the 
expense of his own savings and patrimony, and by dint of the 
most careful administration rebuilds. a fortune for the Contessina 
Elena, the only child of his late master. Ingratitude, neglect, 
and insolence are the sole rewards he receives at the hands of the 
Contessina and her relations, until the climax is reached by a cruel 
practical joke played upon his son Ambrogio, a young poet of 
great promise. ‘I'he cruel publicity of the insult is tov much for 
Ambrogio’s excitable young brain; and after a severe illness, 
through which he is nursed by his cousin and fiancée Clelia and 
his great friend a doctor, he is taken back to his old father’s house 
hopelessly mad. Even then Elena is not touched; and for a 
caprice, to enlarge her stables, she turns her old benefactor out of 
the house he had occupied all bis life. All these sorrows and 
oppressions are too much for the old man, who shortly dies, and 

en begins the slow revenge which Clelia and the doctor plan 
between them. How the Contessina and her friends play un- 
consciously into the hands of the two avengers is exceedingly 
well and natarally told. Unwittingly they follow the path into 
which Clelia pushes them, and through their own sins the punish- 
ment falls when least expected ; when, in fact, both Elena and her 
cousin each think that they at last hold the prize they have so eagerly 
sought. The blow falls suddenly, swiftly, and surely, and there is 
no _— doubt that they have fully deserved it; but the natural 
feeling of revulsion which the doctor experiences against his 
fellow-avenger at the almost too great success of their plan is one 
which all men would sympathize with, though perhaps it savours 
somewhat of a very old excuse. : 

Of Signor Otto Cima’s story there is little to be said. He 
dedicates it to “his youth, which is fast leaving him,” and 
certainly, if the story, which is written in the first person, is 
prompted by personal reminiscences, he ought to be congratulated 
on entering middle age. The description of a weak, cowardly 
character who has not even the strength to stand by the faults 
that he commits is not pleasant reading. The hero betrays 
the man to whom he owes his life and who supports him, 
and then in turn betrays the girl who has trusted to him 
because he has had one good beating from her betrothed, his 
benefactor, and expects another cudgelling the followingday. He 
has the grace to own, but only to himself, that his conduct is vile, 
but finds an excuse in his own eyes on the plea that, having had 
a former “great and unrequited passion,” whose memory still 
pew him, he is therefore too miserable to care what he does! 

is victim is murdered on her wedding-night by ber husband, the 
hero runs gg so the story ends. The one redeeming pass 
in the book, besides some truthful descriptions of a shepherd's 


lonely life among the hills in summer, is that in which the shepherd- 
boy tells the legend of the “lucciola d’ agosto”; the simple, 
graceful, little tale is told with great poetry and pathos. 

The two stories in Signor Donati’s book, though slightly prolix, 
are worth reading, The first story, which gives its name to the 
volume, is divi into three —Aversion, Conversion, and 
Passion. Experienced novel readers always know what will be 
the result of a pronounced aversion between two people when they 
first meet. The hero, Lodovico Bandini, allows himself to be en- 

to his cousin Lucia, whom he does not know. The engage- 
ment is the outward and visible sign of a reconciliation between 
Lodovico's father and his uncle after a feud of many years. The 
oung lady is staying in the country with her friend Stella 
nfredi, whose husband is a friend of Lodovico’s; and thither 
Lodovico proceeds, to make his betrothed’s acquaintance. Stella 
hates the idea of her young friend marrying a “lost soul,” as she 
considers Lodovico, on account of his liberal and anti-clerical 
opinions. As she cannot prevent the engagement, she utterl 
declines to help it in any way, and for several days after Lodovico’s 
arrival she remains shut up in her room sooner than have to meet 
him. Little by little Lodovico makes his way into her good 
graces, in spite of his advanced opinions. He saves her little bo 
from drowning; and, on discovering that his friend, her husband, 
Enrico Manfredi, is in serious money difficulties, he advances the 
sum that is necessary to save him from bankruptcy. Stella is 
forced to acknowledge to herself that her aversion to Lodovico 
was unjust, and, with natural feminine exaggeration, she veers 
completely round. Where she formerly saw only vices she can 
now see Only virtues. In the perpetual duet between these two 
former antagonists poor Lucia is completely forgotten, and it re- 
uires an anonymous letter to the husband and a telegram that 
ucia’s father is dying to open their eyes to the dangers of the 
precipice which they are so rapidly yaa ao Lodovico goes 
to his dying uncle, who releases him from his engagement to his 
cousin—a release that Lodovico accepts with joy. Stella, not 
able to endure the separation from ovico, suddenly arrives 
from the country, and Lodovico, on his return to his hotel 
after his uncle’s funeral, finds her waiting for him. She makes 
him what can only be called a ferocious declaration of love, 
and entreats him to elope with her. Lodovico, though in love 
with her, is naturally somewhat surprised and taken aback. 
However, being one of the weaker sex, he is on the point 
of yielding to the lady's ardour, when he suddenly catches 
sight of a large miniature of her husband, which Stella wears 
habitually at her throat. We have often met ladies who wore 
large portraits of their lords and masters (usually deceased) 
as brooches, and from what we have felt towards those esti- 
mable ladies we can quite sympathize with Lodovico when he 
finds the “right eye of the Commander” fixed upon him, The 
revulsion of feeling is complete; with many eminently well- 
expressed sentiments he shows the lady out, and then and there 
seeks safety in flight, by writing off to his cousin Lucia to renew 
his engagement, They are speedily married, and the story closes 
with extracts from Lucia’s diary during ber honeymoon, through 
which we learn that Stella is dead. * Per Nulla” is a pathetic 
little story of a young couple, who are caught in the spider's web 
of an unscrupulous villain, ‘Their struggles in the web, of which 
they are quite unconscious, and their gradual downfall from quiet 
content to utter ruin and misery, ending in the suicide of the hus- 
band and the death of the little child, are very graphically, though 
painfully, described. The villain flourishes, and the curtain drops 
on a festival in his native town, to which he has returned as 
Syndic, accompanied by his bride, who is none other than the wife 
of bis former victim. ‘ 

Signora Serao has created a remarkable heroine. One of thcse 
large, handsome, cowlike, indolent women that are so often to be 
met with in Italy, Checchina is tempted to forsake the path of 
virtue for the primrose dne of dalliance for two reasons; firstly, 
because she is utterly bored by the narrow limits of her life as a 
poor doctor’s wife; and, secondly, because a handsome Marchese 
calls her “ Fanny”! A heart that could be vanquished so easily 
could not be expected to be of very stout quality, and Checchina, 
in spite of her Junolike proportions, is as timid asa hare. She 
makes many efforts to keep the tryst she has promised, but her 
fears magnify all obstacles on her way, and when she finally 
arrives at the door of the Marchese’s house the presence of a 
stout porter, who, fortunately for her, is airing himself on the 
threshold, sends her home in dismay to recollect the proverb, 
“ Le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle.” 

Of the volume of short stories which Signor dell’ Abate has 
given to the world this year there is little to be said beyond that 
_ are mostly coarse and unpleasant. ‘heir only virtue is their 

vity. 


KEENE’S SKETCH OF TILE HISTORY OF HINDUSTAN.* 


dary invasion and conquest of India by the Mohammedans, 
it could be plausibly argued, ought to be a tempting subject 
for the writer of picturesque history. An eflete empire which 
had lasted, roundly, for two thousand years was overthrown 
by what in the concluding phrase of Gibbon’s History might 
_be termed “a new race of pilgrims from the remote and once 
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8a countries of the North.” The Mohammedans stirred 
Hindu stagnation from its depths, converted large numbers of 
low-caste Hindus and semi-aboriginal tribes, introduced a rich 
and splendid se of architecture, brought one polished language 
with them and almost created another, formed something like 
a per system of administration, and for the first time in 
Indian annals recorded all these doings in chronicles authentic 
and fairly trustworthy. Why, then, should this remarkable re- 
volution not be invested with an attraction analogous to that 
which centres in the fall of the Roman Empire under Alaric and 
his Goths or in the Norman Conquest of England ? Tamerlane 
as & conqueror was not far below Attila and was equal to 
Alaric; and Pithura or Prithi Raj, the last Hindu King of Delhi, 
made a better stand at Sirhind against the Princes of the 
House of Ghori than did the miserable Augustulus against the 
barbarian Odoacer. How is it that we look with such earnestness 
on the one picture and bestow such a languid regard on the other ? 
The causes of the distinction are not far to seek. The Hindu, 
it may be truly said, had no history at all to show us. There 
was a series of long blanks, diversitied by gigantic fictions. It 
is certainly correct to say that learned Orientalists, aided by the 
legacies and disclosures of Hindu dramatists, legislators, gram- 
marians, and poets, have cleverly drawn a very fair picture of 
ancient society. It would also be right to urge that of late years 
our insight into Oriental manners and customs over a period 
extending from the Trojan War to the battle of Hastings has 
been much quickened and extended by modern scientific research. 
Brazen tablets have been dug up in one kingdom and deciphered 
in another, The progress and decay of the religion of Brahmans 
and Buddhists have been illustrated by a study of architecture. 
Some problems have been solved by more correct views of 
ethnology and by a more accurate investigation of ancient classical 
tongues. But all these efforts only result in giving us a skeleton 
or carcase of a system that has passed away. It is difficult to 
clothe the figures even of Asoka and Vikramaditya with flesh and 
blood. Nodoubt Hinduism, by reason of its extraordinary vitality 
and by our occupation of India, will always present an attractive 
side to administrators and scholars, That religion has survived 
persecution, internal dissension, the furious attacks of conquerors 
who “ smashed ” idols, the harsh taxation and the summary edicts 
of irresponsible kings. Some portions of Hinduism as exhibited 
at this day are much older than the Roman Empire. But the 
broad fact still stands out that it is impossible to get anything like 
a trustworthy and connected account of dynasties that reigned at 
Hastinapura or Ujjayini, at Ayodhya or Kanauj. India was 
elled out amongst a set of Rajas who fought against and 
throned each other, and it was occasionally ruled by the strong 
hand of some one monarch who performed the mighty sacrifice of 
Aswamedha. But it may be said roundly that we have no 
accurate information about the common facts of all histories ; wars 
and invasions, sieges and marches, the rise and fall of Hindu 
dynasties, and the dates of individual reigns. Then, too, a good 
deal of the early history of the Mohammedan conquerors is weari- 
some and monotonous. Slaves gain supremacy, murder their 
masters, and are dethroned in their turn, A faiméant prince, by 
birth or the aid of some powerful favourite, is preferred to a 
more able brother and is got rid of as incapable within the year, 
Of one sovereign we are told in a standard work that he en- 
deavoured by treachery and assassination to rid himself of the 
very nobles who had raised him to the throne; of another that his 
reign was full of disturbances, foreign and domestic, though none 
were sufficient to overturn the Government; and of a third that 
he was encouraged by a wicked Vizir to give way to pleasures 
natural to his age. Me gy History, a sound and in many 
respects a valuable work, is full of these recitals. The powerful 
dominion of four capable Mohammedan Emperors only lasted 
about a century and a half. 

Mr. H. G. Keene is already well known as a writer of consider- 
able merit. He has the qualities of conscientious research, an 
excellent arrangement of materials, and a clear style. His long 
service in Upper India has enabled him to visit many of the spots 
renowned in story; and he invests cha and successions, 
bane: pe and palaces, battlefields and tombs with the realistic 
touch which residence in a country does not so invariably confer. 
We must warn readers not to infer from the title of his book that 
he has written another History of the Conquest of India, first 
by the Mohammedans and then by the English, His subject is 
Hindustan proper—that is, the Doab or Interamnis—and in his 
narrative he rarely travels beyond the tract bounded by the 
Ganges on the one side and the Jumna on the other. We hear 
nothing of Madras and Bombay or the wars of the last century 
for the possession of the Carnatic. Ethnology and the early in- 
vasions of Mamelukes and Turkish satraps are dismissed in two 
short chapters. The remainder of the volume is devoted to 
Babar and his four successurs, all in their several ways men of 
character and mark; and then to a review of those later kings of 
the eighteenth century who, with one solitary exception, proved 
wholly incapable of sustaining the burden of empire, and left 
it to be contended for and grabbed by their own viceroys, by 
Mahratta raiders, by Sikh Gurus, and by the foreign adventurer. 
In thus limiting his range of subject Mr. Keene has shown 
a wise discretion. Very little can be said about the Slave 
King who built the Kutb-Minar, about the half-insane Toghlak, 
who being a thoughtful person invented a “ paper currency,” 
and about the Houses of Ghilji and Lodi, which has not been 


glad to hear something more about the historical splendour of 
Akhbar or of the taste and magnificence of Shah Jehan. There are 
in reality three marked periods in the history of Musalman con- 
quest. Mahmud, of Ghazni and Somnath memory, was a raider on 
a grand scale, who plundered temples in India, and was a patron 
of literature and architecture at his own capital of Ghazni. His 
immediate successors did certainly acquire dominion over Upper 
India including Oudh, Bebar, and part of a From about 
1200 B.C. to 1350 successive Emperors established an empire 
which, according to Elphinstone, was more extensive than it was 
at any other period. Some of the provinces lost about that latter 
date, he adds, were not recovered till the reign of Aurangzib. He 
might have remarked that they were lost after that Emperor's 
death as quickly as they had been retaken. But in the middle of 
the fourteenth century we have a curious series of episodes. The 
Mohammedan Empire, not two centuries old, was dismembered. 
Viceroys revolted. Afghan and Turkish adventurers seized pro- 
vinces and made them into kingdoms. Hindu Rajas resumed 
their ancient sway, and separate dynasties of the a ag race 
ruled at Goolburga, Bijapur, Ahmednaggur, Golconda, Guzerat, 
and in Berar. Their valour and their administrative powers and 
their encouragement of poets and chroniclers are all interesting 
as studies. As contributions to political knowledge the reigns 
of these upstarts have little or no value. But with Babar and 
Humayun there came a decided change. The former conquered 
but never ruled. His fights and flights, his drinking bouts, 
his pride in cannon which actually were fired many times with 
effect, and his amusing and unfavourable comments on the 
climate of Hindostan and on the manners of its inhabitants, are 
all told in what Mr. Keene designates truly as his “ charming 
biography.” Humayun, as a raler, accomplished little more than 
his father. It was reserved for his son Jalalluddin known as 
Akhbar, in a reign of fifty years nearly corresponding in date to 
the time of our own Elizabeth, to recover provinces, to put down 
rebellions, to gather round him at Agra or at Futtehpore Sikri 
a galaxy of famous Ministers, captains, and administrators, to 
tolerate the Christian missionary, almost to put down the Hindu 
rite of Suttee, and to make the first Settlement of the land revenue 
of which any very detailed account has come down to us, and 
which in theory and spirit only anticipated similar measures 
carried out by the schools of Thomason and Lawrence, to the con- 
tentment of the agriculturists and the credit of the State. After 
making an allowance for his occasional outbreaks of temper, we 
may fairly say that the character of this monarch will bear a com- 
parison with some of the best of Roman Emperors, and will not 
appear unfavourable if placed side by side with several of the 
most enlightened of early English and French ~~ 
Between Babar and Aa so or rather in the early reign of 

the latter, a very remarkable character appears on the scene, Shir 
Khan the Afghan, better known as Sher Shah the Just. His 
= came from one of the spurs of the Suliman 

Ie himself began life as a private soldier in the service of the 
Governor of Jaunpur, and ended it as ruler of all the provinces 
which had deen for a time in the possession of Babar. Mr. Keene’s 
description of this resolute soldier, who was no more & usurper 
than the founder of many an Oriental dynasty, is very concise and 
spirited. He ruled from Oudh to the Indus, and from the 
fringe of the Deccan to the provinces of Bengal and Behar. His 
assessment of the land revenue was the basis of the larger measure 
carried out by Akbar. And for hard work and attention to the 
principles and details of government, for strict religious devotion | 
combined with toleration to Hindus, for public works on a — 
scale, he had no superior in any one of the sovereigns of the house 
of Timur. Dying like Charles XII. of Sweden, as Mr. Keene 
suggests, by a chance shot in an attack on the fort of Kalinjer, he 
was buried at Sasseram in the district of Shahabad, which was 
the place of his birth ; and there his fine tomb is to be seen to this 
day. In Mr. W. W. Hunter's Statistical Volume of that district 
we find it described as at the west end of the town, on an island 
in the middle of a tank. A broken bridge connects tlie 
northern'side of the tank with the tomb. The monarch is buried 
in the centre of a large octagonal hall opposite the niche for 
prayer. The ornaments, says Mr. Hunter, are in the worst pos- 
sible taste, and the balustrades are painted in gaudy and glari 
colours; there are the usual alcoves, cupolas, and pillars, 
sacred sentences from the Koran. Those who have seen the more 
splendid mausoleums of Agra and Delhi may think lightly of tlie 
tomb of Shir Shah. But it used to be visited by travellers on the 
Grand Trunk Road before the completion of the East India Rail- 
way line; and to this day the tomb of Shir Shah’s father is to be 
seen in the centre of the town of Sasseram, and the ruined honse 
which he occupied is still pointed out. No conquering race, not 
even the Romans, ever built for their dead such splendid resting- 

laces, 


Mr. Keene at p. 285 draws a comparison between Mohammedan 
and Roman Emperors, more perhaps to the advantage of the 
former than we are ready to endorse. It is quite true that 
Jahangir and Aurangzib were above the level of those Em- 

rs whom Gibbon condemns to everlasting infamy as “ the 
ark unrelenting Tiberius, the furious Caligula, the feeble 


Claudius, the profligate and cruel Nero, the beastly Vitellius, 
and the timid, inhuman Domitian.” But Akbar himself, the 


grandest figure in Indian Mohammedan annals, if felicior Augusto 
is hardly melior Trajano, And we cannot assign a very high 
place amongst munarchs to Jahangir, who was a drunkard and 


sufficiently told by Elphinstone and others. But we are always | a lax or cruel administrator, or to Aurangzib ‘who got rid 
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of his brothers intrigue and treachery, and imprisoned his 
own father for tte last eight years of his life. We, however, 
agree with Mr. Keene in opinion that for all his craftiness and 
unscrupulousness, Aurangzib still retains his “hold on the 
memory of Indian Muslims as that of the greatest of their rulers.” 
Perhaps this is due to the fact that he was the last conspicuous 
figure on the roll. With the exception of Bahadur Shah, the 
later Emperors were mute, inglorious, and incapable. It is quite 
impossible to get up much interest for the murder of one 
sovereign, the flight of another, or the transient success of a third. 
It is almost a relief to come on such events as the rise of Ahmed 
Shah Abdali, or the sack of Delhi by Nadir Shah. The Imperial 
pease was indeed doomed ; and the great victory of the Afghans 
over the Mahrattas at Paniput in 1761 came just in time to keep 
back the Peshwas and Gaikwars of that day for thirty years. 
‘When next the Mahratta confederacy took the field in earnest, and 
when the last shadow of Mohammedan power had vanished, the 
forces of the Bhonsla and Sindia, through drilled and disciplined 
7 French commanders, were powerless against the genius of one 
ellesley in the Council Chamber and another in the field. Mr. 
Keene’s self-imposed resolution as to space and events gives to his 
last chapters a somewhat imperfect and fragmentary character. 
But he has some interesting notices of the Begum Sumroo, De 
Boigne and Perron, and George Thomas, a valorous Irishman 
who deserted from a man-of-war in the Madras Roads, served 
both under the Begum and under Mabhrattas, and finally carved 
out a neat little principality for himself. Indian history, with all 
ing surprises, revolutions, intrigues, assassinations, suc- 
cesses achieved by troopers and dancing-girls in the highest 
affairs of State, will never affect us like the history of colonists 
and conquerors on the shores of the Mediterranean. Its most 
notable yen did little beyond securing a fair lease of power 
to their immediate descendants. They founded no permanent 
eystem. They spread no germs of progressive civilization; trade 
and commerce were fettered by restrictions or spoiled by violence ; 
and agriculture wanted for its success the elementary conditions of 
security of property and life. 


SPEECH AND ELOCUTION.* 


MF aca art of elocution is based on the right and intelligent 
production of the voice, a fundamental truth better recog- 
nized by theorists than by professors of the art. Without this 
accomplishment, though nature may have endowed the speaker 
with a flexible and powerful organ, and the intelligence that 
swiftly acquires the superficial graces of oratory, speech is robbed 
of its significance’and force. The necessity of being heard is, as 
Mr. Brandram truly observes, of the highest importance, but 
equally essential is the necessity of being understood ; the union of 
these desiderata is attained by right voice-production. The voice 
of the speaker may fill the auditorium, but it may also empty it. 
The singer or speaker who has mastered this science knows how to 
make the most subdued and murmurous phrase as perfectly intelli- 
gible and audible as the most sonorous declamation. Artistic 
speech and singing have this one common origin. Any public 
meeting, any concert-room or theatre, supplies the strongest 
evidence of the neglect of elocution, It is an ordinary experience 
that the singer should so disguise his native tongue that not one 
word should be understanded of the people, or produce notes, after 
much manful wrestling, that are dissipated within a few yards 
of his lips, if they have the good fortune to escape at all. Con- 
scious, perhaps, of this growing defect, ballad-singers of late have 
taken to shouting, which only accentuates it. 

Mr. Brandram’s Speaker is a selection of popular poems and 
dramatic scenes for recitation, prefaced by an essay on Elocution. 
In this essay the author speaks of elocution as “the power of 
reading or speaking in public with propriety and grace,” a definition 
less happy and comprehensive than that of his sub-title—* the art 
of voice delivery.” It is, of course, possible that the reciter may 
display grace and propriety and yet be an indifferent orator. It is 
surprising, considering the vast number of works on the subject, 
that so few public speakers are masters of elocution. The prac- 
tical speaker leaves the impression that the art is easy of acquire- 
ment, and his audience teel precisely as Voltaire felt towards 
acting. “Je me suis étonné,’ he wrote to Dorat, “qu'un art 
qu parait si naturel fat si difficile.” Mr. Brandram follows 

iderot and Rousseau, indeed all theorists, in regarding the 
facility of the orator as the art that conceals art. It is cha- 
racteristic of the practical character of his treatise that he at- 
taches little importance to the dogmas and forms of theory, and 

to the root of the matter—the production of the voice— 
Fr his sensible remarks on pronunciation and articulation. It is 
not too much to say that, if this section of his book were intelli- 
gently studied, not only would public speaking benefit, but the 

i of daily intercourse would cease to offend. Mr. 
Brandram’s elocutionary eminence is largely due to the clearness 
and brilliance of his articulation, the fulness and suavity of his 
enunciation—results that are the fruit of study and sound training 
of the voice. What, therefore, he has to reveal of his method is 


‘valuable as well as interesting. It has the excellent merit of sim- 


plicity, so that no student gifted with a voice may find any diffi- 
culty in pursuing its plain course. In treating of articulation Mr. 


Brandram effectively illustrates the common vulgarities of pronun- 
ciation, and deals with two prominent sources of false and dis- 
oa elocution—the half-closed mouth, and the hard, immobile 

ips. Carelessness and a defective ear have doubtless much to do 
with slipshod pronunciation; but the unpractised, inflexible lips, 
and the foolish fear of opening the mouth are the chief sources of 
feeble articulation. 

The practical conclusion of Mr. Brandram's teaching is summed 
up in his advice to teachers that they should not, while correct- 
ing their pupils’ errors, endeavour to force them to adopt any 
one style. ‘The orator or reciter must be permitted to express 
what individuality he may have. The union inone speaker of the 
oratorical gifts and graces of many is neither desirable nor possible, 
though Hérault de Séchelles actually portrayed this Protean ideal 
of oratory. He would unite “La tournure piquante de l’Abbé 
Delille” with “ la voix forte et mile de Larive”; “ l’audace ver- 
beuse et brillantée de l’Abbé Fauchet ” with “ le silence du célébre 
Franklin”; “la parole vive et expansive de Lavater ” with “ les 
beaux gestes de Brizard ”; “le feu d'artifice de Barthe” with 
“la maniére de conter de d'Alembert”; and a great many other 
things with a great many other things, as Sydney Smith said of 
Dr. Parr’s style. If such a prodigious conjunction were realized, 
the individual result might be purely negative, or a neutral-toned, 
mild-mannered facility, a species of forcible feebleness. The 
full and singular catalogue of Hérault de Séchelles, written 
in 1790, includes no reference to Vergniaud, though it mentions 
Condorcet and many other eloquent speakers and writers. It is 
given at length in a curious mélange of theory, criticism, and 
anecdote, entitled Théorie de l'art du Comédien, written by one 
“ Aristippe,” and published in Paris, 1819. The book is arranged 
in dictionary form, so as to give a synoptical view of the art of 
acting and elocution. In his remarks on gestures and action in 
speaking, Mr. Brandram says:—* Most foreigners are very fluent 
in the language of the limbs, but to the English nation Action is 
not a natural gift—that is, as an assistance to words.” They do 
not speak, as Butler says— 

As Spaniards talk in dialogues 

Of heads and shoulders, nods and shrugs. 
Action comes instinctively to the speaker, who, Mr, Brandram 
observes, “may find after a time that it is necessary rather to 
restrain his action than to encourage it.” ‘ Aristippe” considers 
the French much less given to gesticulation than were the ancients 
or the Italians ; and he remarks of its use in acting, “ L’action est 
l'’ime de la pantomime; mais il faut s‘observer, car on se laisse 
emporter dans I’action plus aisément qu’on ne s'y modére.” He is 
very severe on the neglect of elocution in the royal training-school 
for actors, and complains that the professors do not “avant toute 
autre étude, corriger les éléves de leurs défauts de prononciation 
et d’articulation.” He recognizes with Mr. Brandram the true 
basis of elocution, Whether just or not, it is curious to meet 
with such criticism of the education of actors at a period when 
the reputation of the Théatre Frangais was certainly not suffering 
from any eclipse, 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ATHENS.* 


At a moment when the English School of Athens, so lo 
merely proposed, is assuming visible form under the experi- 
enced direction of Mr, Penrose as architect, it is very seasonable 
to discuss the published firstfruits of the new American School. 
Three or four years ago thirteen colleges of the United States 
agreed among themselves to form an establishment at Athens. 
They did not, like Frenchmen or Germans, wait until the Govern- 
ment took the matter up, nor did they, like Englishmen, set about 
raising a public subscription. They only secured funds enough to 
hire a house at Athens and to defray incidental expenses; the 
Director was to be a Professor of Greek sent for one year by the 
colleges in rotation, and the students were to keep themselves, 
being granted only the use of a good library. The promoters be- 
lieved that when the School was actually established it would soon 
arouse an interest in America, and attract the endowments neces- 
sary to its fuller usefulness. Whether this result has as yet fol- 
lowed we know not; but, whether successful or not, the bold plan 
of the American colleges and of the Archwological Institute of 
America, with the support of which they proceed, at least deserves 
success. 

Classical archeology is a branch of the science well adapted to 
a young nation like the American, We in Western Europe have 
our cathedrals, our castles, our town-halls, naturally and easil 
connecting us with the past. Most of us are familiar with build- 
ings which were old when America was discovered, and our 
customs and traditions are as old as our buildings. When we 
turn to look at the past, the foreground of it is so well filled with 
things of interest that we have less care for what is remote. But 
the Americans are unable to satisfy their natural affection for the 

t so easily; they must either carry themselves into older 
countries than their own, or else deliberately set about making 
bygone times real to them by the help of archwological research. 
And it is natural that any one who looks with impartial eyes on 
the relics floated down to us by the river of time should be 
fascinated by the uzmatched beauty of the works of Hellenic art, 
and care more for them than for the medieval remains which lie 
in time so much nearer to us. And, in fact, in Europe we may 


* Brandram's Speaker; with an Introductory Essay on Elocution. By 
Samuel Brandram, M.A. London: Routledge & Sons. 1885. 


* Papers of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 


Vol. I. 1382-1883. Boston. 1885. 
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see the same ten at work, for two brand-new capitals, 
Berlin and Munich, are the two chief homes of classical archeology, 
excepting of course Rome and Athens, 

And although the Americans have not long been students of 
classical art, they have already made a mark in’ the study. 
The best quality which belongs to their work is practical clearness 
and common sense ; the worst is an inveterate persuasion that it 
must be possible to find a shorter way than the European to any 
desired result. If we may paraphrase for the Americans the say- 
ing that there is no royal road to learning, we will venture to 
remind them that there are no patent processes of reasoning and 
research, We have seen archeological articles by American 
scholars which are hasty and rash; but we are bound to say that 
these qualities do not disfigure the work at present before us. 

It was part of the original scheme of the American School that 
the Director and each student should every year submit to the 
Committee at least one paper embodying the results of an im- 
portant part of his work, and that such of the theses as seemed 
worthy of publication should be published at the cost of the 
School. It is obvious that some such condition was n i 
the students were to be kept in hand at all. The first of the 
annual volumes of Reports is now before us. In its general plan 
it shows extreme sense. About half the volume is devoted 
to the publication of inscriptions, mostly from Assos, where 
the American Archeological Society has for some years been 
conducting excavations which have produced excellent results, 


The other half of the volume consists of concise and scholarly | g 


essays on some of the principal ancient buildings of Athens, the 
Theatre of Dionysus, the Olympieium, the Erechtheium, with a 
dissertation on the Battle of Salamis, by Mr. Goodwin, the 
Director. Those who know Athens will know that to carry out 
so simple a programme required self-restraint. To be the first to 
publish new works of art, or to devise some new and striking 
theory about a class of them, is the ambition of all the foreign 
students at Athens. Every important sculpture is published and 
republished by Frenchmen, Germans, and (reeks; and American 
enterprise might easily have entered into the race and perhaps 
won some European distinction. To abstain from doing this was 
right and wise. In publishing inscriptions the supervision of so 
good a scholar as Mir. Goodwin is a sufficient guarantee of 
accuracy, but special training is required for the proper appre- 
ciation of sculpture, a training to be had in the Universities of 
Germany, but not in those of America. And it is better to lay 
before the world a volume of sober and unambitious usefulness 
than one of bold hypothesis and hasty generalities, 

Among the inscriptions from Assos, published by Mr. Sterrett, 
there is none of high importance, but several give us useful de- 
tails; and none is wholly valueless. The earlier in date are chiefly 
notable for preserving to us certain forms of the A®olic dialect 
which was spoken at Assos, a city founded from Lesbos, 
Among these we may mention évo:, for edo, the patronymics 
Swyévewos and ‘Avodixeor, BoddAas for BovAjs, datives 
ending in -o« and accusatives in -os. After the time of 
Alexander, the local dialect gives way to the world-wide Attic, 
and thenceforth the value of the inscriptions lies mainly in the 
historical facts which they embody. Some (vii.—ix.) offer us 
instances of a custom, common enough in the later times of 
Greece, of towns sending to a friendly city to borrow an impar- 
tial arbitrator to compose an internal disagreement. Some (xiii., 
xix.—xxi.) bear witness to the existence at Assos of a corporation 
of Roman merchants who took important part in the public 
affairs of the city, especially in its transactions with the Emperors; 
some (Xv.—xvili.) exhibit to us the status in the city of the 
descendants of the kings of early times. Taken separately these 
details may seem trivial, but it is certain that if ever the history 
of Asia Minor in Hellenistic and Roman times comes to be 
written in detail, a very large part of the materials must be taken 
from inscriptions of this class, In some respects, indeed, especially 
as regards the details of administration and public manners, they 
give us information which we migit seek in vain amid the some- 
what narrow politics of Thucydides, or the delightful moralities of 
Plutarch. The very latest inscriptions of Assos belong to a time 
of rising religion and declining prosperity, when one Anthimus 

xxxiv.) repaired the church said to have been founded by the 
turion Cornelius, and now turned into a mosque; and when a 
personage called Alexander the General had himself buried in a 
room of the Roman bath, evidently in an age when godliness had 
occupied the room of its next neighbour. 

Mr. Sterrett has also been fortunate enough, by help of a ladder 
made under his own direction, to read some inscriptions at Tralles 
which have hitherto only been studied through a glass, as they are 
placed high up in the wall of a building. These also appear in the 
present volume ; but they do not interest us so much as those of 
Assos. Both sets appear to be carefully edited, and the typography 
is a credit to Boston; but the Americans are at Tralles only birds of 

, whereas they have fairly annexed Assos; and we hope 

fore long to find in the published account of their excavations 

there much information, especially, we are told, as to the arrange- 
ments of houses and public buildings such as gymnasia. 

Mr. Wheeler's paper on the Theatre of Dionysus is a careful and 
sensible monograph on a building which, as the parent of all 
existing theatres, ought to be known better than it is. Mr. 
Wheeler points out that before his paper appeared there was no 
full account of it published in English, and that the one recent 
German account, that of Julius, is only to be found in the pages 
of the Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst (1877). We can, from pain- 


ful experience of our own, confirm this statement, and testify that 
the writer has filled up a real lacuna. The scattered materials, no 
doubt, lay ready to hand; but at the present s of classical 
archeology the classification of facts is more requisite than the 
invention of theories. There are few even of the physical sciences 
of which the materials have so rapidly increased in late years as 
Greek archeology; and theories which will not bear the friction 
of facts are very rapidly disposed of in our days, But acollocation 
of scattered facts is a sure step forward. 

Mr. Bevier's account of the Olympieium and Mr. Fowler's of 
the Erechtheium do not meet so pressing a need as the paper last 
mentioned, but they are neat oat compact in form, and to write 
them must have been excellent training. Mr. Goodwin's Essay 
on the Battle of Salamis is a contribution not to archeology but 
to military history, and a good illustration of the truth that no one 
ought to write the story of a battle without examining the battle- 
field. Mr. Goodwin maintains, and, as we think, with 
force, that on the morning of Salamis the Persian fleet did not, as 
modern writers euppoee, lie along the Attic shore from Athens to 
Eleusis, but blockaded the Strait between the eastern point of 
Salamis and the mainland, and spread along the Attic shore only 
just before the moment of closing with the Greeks. 

The whole volume faithfully reflects the character of the Ameri- 
can School, which is not a nest of trained archeologists, but a 
place whither American scholars can resort to finish, so to speek, 
their education; to come under the influence of the Athenian 
enius loci, and gain that feeling of the reality of classical life and 
history which can only come from associating the ancient writers 
in one’s mind with a particular formation of land and sea, a sur- 
rounding of Hellenic natural features modified by human art 
and science. That every one of the students will be better asa 
man and a teacher for his stay in Greece we cannot doubt, And 
perhaps a few of them may imbibe a love of archeology which 
= lead them to a steady devotion to the science. 

ndoubtedly the weak point of the whole American scheme is 
the fact that the Director goes out for a year only. America can 
send a succession of good scholars, but she cannot send a succes- 
sion of men capable of teaching archeology ; indeed, a student 
who remained at Athens longer than the regulation year might 
easily become more learned in that pursuit than his Director. 
Thus the head of the School cannot instruct his students, but only 
work with them, and they must pick up their knowledge from 
books as well as they can. This is a serious evil, but perhaps a 
smaller evil than it would be in any city except Athens, nh, 
archeology is in the air, and it is easy to converse with many pro- 
ficients in the study. 

We may hope that in two years’ time we shall be noticing the 
first volume of publications of the English School of Athens. If 
the Committee entrusted with the founding and regulation of that 
School is wise, it will try to produce an institution of a somewhat 
ditierent character from those already at Athens, It should be 
less exclusively archeological than the French and German 
Schools, but should keep the students for a longer time than the 
American Schvol, and have at its head an experienced archeologist 
to regulate their studies. To mingle sharp and clear scholarshii 
with thoroughly scientific archeology is a task especially jee 
to the English intellect, and there seems no valid reason why we 
should wait for America to show us the way, 


THE ORDNANCE GAZETTEER OF SCOTLAND,* 


Aa gazetteers are not expressly mentioned in Elia’s 
enumeration of the various classes of “books which are 
not books,” there are probably few people who would protest 
against their being inserted in the list. ‘The ordinary notion of a 
gazetteer is that it isa sort of book which is very useful for occa- 
sional reference, but as far as possible from being a 
reading, except perhaps to eccentric persons who have a morbi 
passion for statistics or for the study of local nomenclature. A 
pleasant s _— is in store for any one who, with this usually 
well-founded prepossession in his mind, takes up the three portly 
volumes which bear the singularly unpromising title of Ordnance 
Gazetteer of Scotland. Out of the fifteen hundred closely printed 
pages occupied by the alphabetically arranged portion of the work, 
there are but few which do not contain a noteworthy bit of local 
legend or folklore, a humorous or pathetic anecdote, a happily 
introduced quotation, or an interesting piece of information about 
some person of historical or literary fame. And although in some 
of the articles there might be found a good deal of slovenly or 
over-pretentious writing, it is not too much to say that the 

eral style of the book gives it, on the whole, a decided claim to 
spear as literature, and that some portions of it are very 
good literature indeed. There is probably no other work of the 
class of which the same thing could with truth be said, 

Merits of this kind, however, are not those which are prin- 
cipally to be desired in a book of reference; and we must 
hasten to say that Mr. Groome and his contributors have not 
rendered their work readable by any sacrifice of more essen- 
tial qualities. The new Gazetteer is quite as much superior 
to the common run of such books in the completeness, and, 
we think we may also say, in the accuracy, of the informa- 
tion which it contains as in the agreeable manner in which 


* Ordnance (azetteer of Scotland. Edited by Francis H. Groome. 
3 vols, London and Edinburgh: Thomas C. Jack. 1885. 
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the facts are presented. The department of statistics has had 
careful attention. The population of each parish or borough is 
given usually according to the last census and the two preceding 
ones, and figures taken from older records are added in cases where 
a comparison is of interest. The statistics relating to agriculture, 
rateable value, Parliamentary constituencies, education, and similar 
matters are unusually full, and we observe that in most instances 
the information is brought down to the year 1884, In the articles 
on the towns and counties, and in many of those on the parishes, 
there are sections nite of the local geol and botany, 
which seem generally to have been written by specialists well ac- 
quainted with the respective neighbourhoods. The account of 
each parish includes a notice of its principal topographical features, 
including the heights of its elevated points according to the 
Ordnance Survey. The local antiquities generally receive full 
attention, although in the article on Newton (Aberdeenshire) we 
fail to find any mention of the famous “ Newton Stone,” whose 
mysterious inscriptions have called forth such an extraordinary 
crop of fantastic speculations. Special praise is due to the ver 
complete and well-written sketches of local history, in whic 
mainence is given to the literary and poetical associations which 
long to so many otherwise obscure places in Scotland. In the 
department of early history Mr. Skene’s Celtic Scotland has been 
largely drawn upon with advantage ; but it would have been better 
if that able writer had not been quite so implicitly followed with 
to the ancient geography, as many of his conclusions on 
this subject have ceased to be tenable since the appearance (in 
1883) of the first volume of Dr. K. Miiller’s great edition of 
Ptolemy’s Geography. To many of the articles there is appended 
a bibliography of works in which further information may be 
found res: g the places described, and every article relating 
to a parish contains the number and date of the sheet of the 
Ordnance Map on which the place appears. No one reviewer can 
judge from personal knowledge of the accuracy of the abundant 
information presented in these volumes, but the marks of original 
research everywhere observable certainly inspire confidence. 

The apportionment of the space gives evidence of judicious 
editorship. The two great cities, Edinburgh and Glasgow, have 
about eighty pages each, while the length of the smaller articles 
is in general very fairly proportioned to the interest and import- 
ance of the places to which they refer. But the article on Edin- 
burgh has disappointed us. It is certainly crowded with facts, 
and we have no doubt that it is accurate ; but, with the exception 
of the opening part and the section on geology, we have found it 
hopelessly unreadable. The writer has not failed to render his 
article interesting through any lack of local pride, for he quotes 
pe ppm the following modest passage from Alexander 


The success of the actor is insecure until thereunto Edinburgh has set 
her seal ; the poet trembles before the Edinburgh critics; the singer re- 
spects the delicacy of the Edinburgh ear; coarse London may roar with 
applause, but fastidious Edinburgh sniffs disdain and sneers reputations 
away. 

The same article is enlivened by a choice specimen of Edinburgh 
“ wut ”—an “ epigram ” on the inauguration of Steell’s statue of 
the Duke of Wellington during a violent thunderstorm :— 

*Mid lightning’s flash and thunder’s deafening peal, 

Behold the Iron Duke, in bronze, by Steell! 


The articles on Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Dundee are good, and 
the four principal towns are illustrated by excellent folding plans. 
Of the other towns perhaps Peebles is the most satisfactorily 
treated. The article devoted to Paisley deserves notice, if it were 
only for the long list of distinguished persons who have been con- 
nected by birth or residence with the place. It is well known 
that this ugliest of Scotch towns (so far as our own knowledge 
extends) prides itself upon its “poets.” There is an old story 
{which is re-told in this book) that when on some festive occasion 
in the town the toast of “ the poets of Paisley ” was proposed, every 
man in the room rose to reply. Only one or two of these local 
bards find mention in the article, but a town whose roll of 
“ worthies ” includes such names as those of “ Christopher North,” 
Alexander Swith, Tannahil], Motherwell, and Alexander Wilson 
has certainly some excuse for pride. Perhaps the very best things 
in the bock are the articles descriptive of the great mountain 
ranges, which are written with remarkable point and lucidity, and 
will clear away many misapprehensions common among English, 
and perhaps alsoamong Scotch, readers. The account of Shetland, 
also, may be noted as exceptionally good. Bearing in mind the 
editor’s charming writings about the gipsies, we turned with some 
interest to see what he had to say on Yetholm and St. Boswell’s. 
The result, however, was somewhat disappointing, as Mr. Groome 
has apparently feared the reproach of giving too much prominence 
to hia own specialty. 

We have not s to notice separately the nineteen appendices 
dunder the heading of “General Survey”) which are printed at 
the end of the third volume. We must, however, not omit to 
mention Mr. H. A. Webster's chapter on “ Pcsition, Boundaries, 
Extent, and Area,” which deals with an unpromising subject in a 

interesting way. The ordinary notions on this subject are 
curiously vague. We fear there are few Englishmen of average 
education who would not be surprised to be told that the 
meridian of Edinburgh is sixteen minutes west of that of Liver- 
1, or that Aberdeen and Malmesbury have the same longitude 
Dr. James Geikie’s paper on the “ Leading Physical Features” is 
admirably written, and the name of the author is a guarantee for 


its accuracy. The longest article is that on “‘ Geology,” occupying 
twenty-one pages, chiefly in small type. It is written by two 
members of the Geological Survey of Scotland, and is doubtless 
of great value; but, as there is also a chapter on “ Mountains, 
Lakes, and Rivers,” besides Dr. -Geikie’s article above referred to, 
while a section on vegetable paleontology is included in the 
chapter on “ Botany,” we are inclined to think that the geologists 
have been allowed more than their fair proportion of space. The 
interesting subject of “ Scottish Language and Literature” is dis- 
oF of in less than three pages. The article is by the late Dr. 
oss, and isas good as is possible within so small a compass. A 
little longer, but only moderate in ee: is the account of the 
“ Gaelic Language and Literature,” by Dr. A, Clerk, the editor of 
Ossian. The “General Survey” ought to have been provided 
with a table of contents. It is no joke for a hurried reader to 
have to search for what he wants through a series of nineteen dif- 
ferent articles, occupying 134 pages. 
The weakest point of this Gazetteer, as of all others, is in its 
etymologies of place-names, which are for the most part demon- 
strably wrong. We will mention only a few instances. Dunkeld 
is explained, in defiance of Celtic grammar and of intrinsic pro- 
bability, as “the fort of the Culdees”; it should be “ the fort of 
the Caledonians.” Haddington, we are informed, “is said to be 
from the Gaelic hofdingia-tun, meaning princes’ town.” Of course 
“Gaelic” here is a mistake for “ Norse”; but the name is cer- 
tainly of Anglian, and not of Scandinavian, etymology. It is 
not mending matters to add that other etymologists derive it from 
“Haden, a Saxon chief, who is related to have settled on the 
banks of the Tyne.” The county of Mearns is said to have re- 
ceived its name from Mernia, a brother of Kenneth II. Appa- 
rently the writer of the article does not know the old form Magh- 
Girginn (plain of Circind), which would have told him a 
different story. The river-name Deveron cannot mean “ double 
river—Gaelic da-abhuinn”; whatever it does mean, it must be 
identical with Ptolemy’s Irish Dabréna, The space occupied by 
etymological guesses might have been more profitably given to 
indicating the pronunciation of the names—at least in cases which 
= any special difficulty. Besides the crabbed-looking High- 
and names, there area good many others with regard to which 
help of this kind is desirable. We are quite sure that an English- 
man could never by native sagacity hit upon the correct sound of 
Brechin, and he would be more likely to guess wrong than right as 
to the pronunciation of Burntisland. There are just two more 
points—they are only small ones—about which we have to com- 
lain. One of these is that the binder has not marked on the 
acks of the volumes the letters of the alphabet with which they 
begin and end, so that it is sometimes necessary to reach down two 
volumes in order to find the article one wants, Our other com- 
plaint is that the editor has not understood, or has not chosen to 
follow, the customary rule relating to the alphabetical arrange- 
ment of reversed names. He gives us, for instance, “ Allan, Bridge 
of,” following “ Allanbank,” “ Deer, New,” after ‘ Deerness,” and 
“ Leith, Water of,” after “ Leitholm.” This is about as absurd as 
it would be in a directory to place “Smith, William,” after 
“Smithson.” The common rule on the point is based on sound 
reasons, and besides, the neglect of it may sometimes lead a reader 
to suppose that an article is missing because he cannot find it in 
its proper place. It is often difficult in a gazetteer to determine 
whether a name consisting of more than one word ought to be 
reversed or not. In this book the question is usually decided in 
accordance with good sense and convenience, though “ Abb’s Head, 
St.,” is rather a glaring exception. 


As we are unwilling that our notice of this excellent book should 
end with faultfinding, we will say more distinctly what we have 
already said by implication, that the work is by far the best “ topo- 
graphical dictionary ” of any country that we are acquainted with. 
We should be glad if somebody would publish an “ Ordnance 
Gazetteer of England” worthy to be compared with it in fulness 
of information and in literary attractiveness. 


SANGERMANO’S BURMA.* 


oa are two classes of people, unhappily far too common, 
whose treatises on the habits and opinions of semi-civilized 
races are entirely useless and objectionable. The first is the 
flippant, malapert man, who starts on the basis “manners none, 
customs beastly,” and is on the strain all through his book to be 
funny about what is vastly more interesting than his opinions on 
the subject. The other is the missionary who considers all 
usages not sanctioned by tracts to be heathenish and unworthy of 
any other notice than condemnation. The latter is the more irri- 
tating of the two, for of all travellers missionaries are those who 
have the best opportunities of tracing out old superstitiops, and 
determining the origin and significance of strange rites; and if 
they were wise they would recognize that a just comprehension of 
the errors they have come to combat is the best way of triumph- 
ing over them. But there are very few missionaries whose 
opinions are worth anything at all except for Exeter Hall pur- 

Of those who have contributed to our knowledge of 
strange peoples, such as Pére de Rhodes, the Abbé luc, and 


* A Description of the Burmese Empire. Vy the Rev. Father 
Sangermano, and Translated from his MS. by William Tandy, D.D, 
Reprinted at the Government Press, Rangoon. 1885. 
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7“ > Barros, the majority have belonged to the Romish 
urch, 

Such was Father Sangermano, of the Order of Barnabites, a 
translation of whose description of the Burmese Empire is now 
reprinted, after a lapse of over fifty years, by the Rangoon 
Government Press. Sangermano was sent out to Burma as a 
missionary in 1782, and in July of the following year arrived at 
Rangoon, which was then little better than a fishing village, and 
of no importance except as the landing-place for the Shway 
Dagohn pagoda, the Buddhist Mecca. Syriam, on the other side 
of the mouth of the Pegu river, which a century before had been a 
rey of some life and stir, from the factory that the Portuguese 

established there, had already almost sunk to its present state 
of decay and sleepiness. The merchants of the factory had been 
massacred, more than one missionary, fellow-countrymen of 
Sangermano, one of them a bishop, had been slaughtered there, 


and when the Barnabite arrived, nothing remained but the ruins | 
He therefore proceeded up to Ava, then the | 


of the old cathedral. 
capital of the country, where he seems to have been fairly well 
received by the King. But shortly afterwards he was removed to 
Rangoon, and this was the scene of the greater part of his labours. 
He completed there the Church of St. John, on the site where 
now the Convent stands, and also a college for fifty missionaries, 
both of them of brick, a material then, as now, seldom used b 
the Burmese for anything but religious purposes, But Buddhists 
are of all non-Christians, except perhaps the Jews, the hardest 
to convert, and it does not appear that Sangermano had any 
greater measure of success than his brethren of later days. Among 
the fifty students there were, indeed, some who became not mere 
catechists, but engineers and physicians, and even pilots; but the 
majority were probably half-breed descendants of the Portuguese. 
The worthy father himself seems to have been a many-sided 
man. The sand-banks and the swift current make the Rangoon 
river a particularly difficult one to navigate, and the chart which 
Sangermano drew up of the port must have been valuable, and 
certainly deserved the life-pension which he received from our 
Government. Amidst all his other work he made a careful study 
of Burmese literature, religion, and science, and so his time passed 
away till in 1808, after twenty-five years’ residence, he returned to 
his native land. He had intended to have remained but a short 
time, but the I’rench occupation of Italy and the dissolution of the 
religious congregations prevented missionaries from being sent 
abroad. He was therefore established as President of the College 
of his Order at Arpinum, his native city, and busied himself in 
writing his description of the Burmese Empire. He seems to 
have interested Joachim Murat, the King of Naples, but in 1819 
he died at Leghorn, just as he was about to sail again for 
Burma, His manuscript remained in the hands of the Barnabite 
fathers, and probably never would have appeared but for the Roman 
Sub-Committee of the Oriental Translation Fund. This fund was 
instituted about 1828, under the patronage of William IV., and, 
with the motto “ Ex Oriente lux,” did some good work in the 
issue more particularly of native Nastern books. Sangermano’s 
manuscript was translated by Dr. Tandy and published at Roma 
in 1833, with a preface by Cardinal Wiseman. For many years 
the book has been very hard to get, and its reprint in Rangoon 
is therefore very welcome. It has been seen through the press 
Mr. Jardine, the Judicial Commissioner of British Burma, 
himself well known for his researches in Buddhist law. " 
We are told that the good father was greatly esteemed by the 
people of Rangoon, and it can readily be believed; for in his 
account of the religion, the superstitions, and discipline of the 
country he never goes out of his way to offend prejudices, how- 
ever unreasonable they may be. By far the larger part of his 
work simply details, almost without comment, what he has taken 
from original Burmese documents. Thus the cosmography has 
been extracted almost entirely from 2 book expressly composed 
for the elder brother of the reigning monarch by a Sayd-daw, or 
“royal teacher.’ All that is related of the ancient Burmese 
monarchs, and of the foundation and subsequent history of the king- 
dom, has been faithfully copied—notwithstanding wany manilest 
absurdities—from the Maha-Yaza-win, the great Chronicle of 
Kings. He particularly mentions that “ In whut I have said of the 
superstitions, astrology, religion, constitutions of the Talapoins ” 
(that is to say, the Buddhist monks), “and the sermons of 
Godama, I have not followed the tales and reports of the common 
ple” (or the prejudices of a foreign religion, he might have 
added), “ but have carefully consulted the classical writings of 
the Burmese, known by the name of Kiam. The chapters on 
the rules of the Talapoins and the sermons of Godama contain 
an abstract of ali that is worthy of notice in the three Kiam, 
called Vini, Padimot, and Sottan. I have translated nearly the 
whole of these books with the assistance of an ex-Talapoin of 
the name of Uba, who was one of the most learned of that order 
in the vicinity of Nabek, where for several years our seminary was 
situated.” here is, therefore, very much that is valuable in 
Sangermano’s work, a great deal that is not to be found in any 
other work on Burma, numerous though these have been of late 
ears, ‘The good father’s thoroughness was notable, and he en- 


joyed many advantages which later scholars have missed. This | 


was particularly the case in the matter of the Burmese Code, called 
the Golden Rule. He does not seem to have made any precise 
translation of a particular Dhammathat. He simply made an 
ubstract, and, as he was familiar with the Viceroy of Pegu 
and many of the officials, besides having opportunities of observi 
the way in which the Burmese judges odin istered the law. an 


| 


consulting the Pali scholars he bad at his elbow, his account of the 
Burmese law may be considered as fairly representing the spirit of 
the Dhammatbats. It is certainly the only popular account ever 
written, and may be considered as a useful manual of the Burmese 
law as understood in Rangoon a hundred years ago. 

The transliteration of Burmese is not a very easy matter. The 
system at present used by the Government is singu — bad. Mr. 

ardine has, therefore, done well to keep to the orthography of 
the manuscript, and the words are, therefore, to be read as in 
Italian. Time after time in reading Sangermano’s pages one is 
struck with the truth of his statements as to the character and 
customs of the people. They are as just now as they were then. 
Even when he writes of the King one might apply great part of it 
to Theebaw :— 

I suppose that there is not in the whole world a monarch so despotic as 
the Burmese Emperor. He is idered, by himself aud others, absolute 
lord of the lives, properties, and personal services of his subjects; he exalts 
and depresses, confers and takes away honour and rank ; and, without 
avy process of law, can put to death, not only criminals guilty of 
capital offences, but any individual who happens to incur his 
displeasure. It is here a perilous thing for a person to 
distinguished for wealth and possessions; for the day may easily 
come when he will be charged with some supposed crime, and so put to 
death, in order that his property may be confiscated. Every eubject is the 
Emperor's born slave; and when he calls any one his slave, be thinks 
thereby to do him honour. To express their sense of this subjection, all 
who approach him are obliged to prostrate themselves before him, holding 
their hands joined above their heads. Hence, also, he considers himself 
entitled to employ his subjects in any work or service, without salary or 
pay, and if he makes them any recompense, it is done, not from any sense 
of justice, but as an act of bounty. Their goods likewise, and even their 
persons, ete reputed his property, and on this ground it is that he selects 
for his concubine any female that may chance to please his eye. The 
possessions of all who die without heirs belong to the King, as do those of 
foreigners who have not married in the country, for they are not allowed 
to dispose of them, not even in favour of their illegitimate children. . . . 
Although despotism in its worst form constitutes, as it were, the very 
essence of the Burmese monarchy, so that to be called its king is equivalent 
to being called a tyrant, still has Badonsachen (usually referred to now 


| as Bodaw Payah), the despot who for the last twenty-seven years has 


governed this kingdom, so far outstripped his predecessors in barbarity 
and pride, that whoso but hears of it must shudder with horror, His very 
couutenance is the index of a mind ferocious and inhuman in the highest 
degree. Immense is the number of those whom he has sacrificed to his 
ambition, upon the most trivial offences; and it would not be an ex- 
aggeration to assert that during his reign more victims have fallen b 
the hand of the executioner than by the sword of the common enemy. To 
this atrocious cruel'y he has united a pride at once intolerable and im- 
pious, 

Much of this might be applied word for word to King Theebaw, 
and it may be hoped that an interesting and manly people like the 
Burmese are not to be left much longer at the mercy of such royal 
ruffians. Bodaw Payah was the monarch who planned and half- 
finished the huge Mengoon Pagoda, which remains as the would- 
be Buddha left it. It was he also who received and insulted our 
envoys Cox and Burney, just as King Theebaw insulted our resi- 
dents, the late Mr. Shaw, Colonel Horace Browne, and Mr. St. 
Barbe. Sangermano observes that this despotic and tyrannical 
Government has not been without its influence on the ter 
of the people :— 

Neither the love of fame, nor honour, nor conscience is the spring of their 
actions, nothing but power can prevail on them to do anything. The fear 
of punishment alone renders them obedient to the laws and the imperial 
edicts, and gives them valour in war. But if they are abject and dastardly 
towards the Emperor and the mandarins, they are in the same degree proud 
and overbearing to those whom they think beneath them either in rank or 
fortune. There is no contempt, oppression, or injustice they will not exer- 
cise towards their fellow-men, when they can assure themselves of the pro- 
tection of the Government, They are thus vile and abject in adversity, 
but arrogant and presumptuous in prosperity. There is no one am 
them, however poor and mean, who does not aim at the dignity 
Mandarin. For it is a frequent occurrence here for a man to be raised in 
a moment by the caprice of the monarch from the lowest state of poverty 
and degradation to the rank of minister or general, and it is amusing to 
observe the instantaneous change such an event makes in a man’s de- 
meanour. He may have been modest, affable, and courteous before, but 
now he affects a tone of superiority and gravity, and puts on an imposing 
and severe air, so that one wuuld hardly recognize in him the man of 
yesterday. 

Some of these failings are common to frail humanity sage be 
but the improvement in the character of the Burmese of Lower 
Burma under our rule is so great that we may be sure that, had 
the good father still been living, he would have expressed a hope 
that what remains of the Burmese Empire may before very long 


become a British possession. 


PHYSICAL EXPRESSION.* 


D* WARNER has produced one of the most original and 
suggestive works which have appeared for some time past. 
In this work movements are specially considered as the visible 
signs of nerve conditions, movements being yi 4 physical signs 
and co-relatable with other modes of force. In Chapter XIX. the 
author explains that they can be recorded and their causation ex- 

rimented on. Some very good and original work is to be 
ound in Chapter VILI. on postures and the result of movements, 
and descriptions are given with analyses; and here Dr. Warner's 
method of ow postures differs from Professor Darwin's, as 


no metaphy considerations are undertaken, merely physical 
signs. 

ical Expression; its Modes and Principles. By Warner, 

Inter- 


Francis 
M.D., PRCP., Assistant Physician to the London Hospital, &c. 
national Scientific Series. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 1885. 
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Other new and valuable work is met with at p. 267, where 
attributes of functions are stated in an attempt to apply mathe- 
matical principles to the study of the brain, and a new field of 
investigation is here opened up. Dr. Warner gives some very 
interesting examples illustrative of his close observation—such as 
thatof the nervous lady in her drawing-room (p. 261) ; the in- 
spection of school children (p. 262), where he differs in method 
from Dr. Crichton Browne ; the ints to be examined in a man’s 
face (p. 199); the early signs of mind in a child (p. 250); the 
tracing of movements of an infant's fingers; and the action of light 
on an infant’s movements (p. 244). 

When our author speaks on art he seems quite in his element. 
He discusses the movements of the eye and its appendages at 
p. 217, and shows that the eyeball is nearly expressionless; he 
passes on to such subjects as the Medici Venus and the studies of 
oy to be met with in the Etruscan vases. He writes 
well and instructively for artists on the posture and gestures of 
the hand, and shows us that the a any rue use of the nervous 
hand is too common in art ; and further points out the faults of 
modern art, and defines how the principles of expression should be 
taught to art students. This portion of the work is of the greatest 
interest and value to a lay audience. 

We look forward with interest to the further development of 
Dr. Warner's work, as he promises us a volume in which he pro- 
poses to study “mind” in infants and in man by its physical 
expression, just as the a experimenter studies heat and 
electricity by means of physical apparatus. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


HE issue of the handsome édition définitive of Flaubert has 
now arrived at the book about which there is probably most 
difference of opinion among critics. We forget what dreadful thing 
the late Saint-René Taillandier discovered in it, and Mr. Henry 
James has called it a sand-heap, or a cinder-box, or something of 
that sort. But M. Taillandier was only a “critic of the chair,” 
and there be audacious souls who have questioned whether Mr. 
James is a critic at all. Anyhow, we are by no means disposed 
to speak or think lightly of L’éducation sentimentale(1). It is 
too long, and too little happens in it; but you might cut all the 
American novels of a certain school out of it and leave a book 
better than all of them put together. Moreover the hero, however 
limp and “ unmagnetic,” is a wonderful study of character. 

An old capitaine de vaisseau, and familiar with the coasts of 
North-Western Africa, M. Mer has set about the identification of 
the points touched by Hanno in the famous Periplus, with a 
great deal of enthusiasm, knowledge, and good sense(2). Since 
the rediscovery of the gorilla few people have doubted, as it 
used to be doubted, that the Carthaginian admiral long antici- 

ted the Portuguese in getting beyond Capes Non, Bojador, and 

erde, and reaching the Bight of Benin. The identification of the 
intermediate places is the more difficult task, and Captain Mer’s 
contribution to it is interesting. 

M. Albert Gigot’s study of Andrew Jackson (3) is a monograph 
which may be very well spoken of. The former Prefect of Police 
displays in his book agood knowledge of history, excellent judgment 
in discussing, and an almost entire absence of prejudice. His 
account of the battle of New Orleans is, for a Frenchman writing 
about a defeat of Englishmen by Americans, almost a miracle of 
sobriety and impartiality. His facts appear to be exact (though on 
this point an American would no doubt be a better judge than an 
English critic), and are always clearly stated, with no attempt at 
picturesque writing, but with complete freedom from dulness. 
And his general estimate of his hero and the system which that 
hero in some respect especially represents is extremely sound, 
doing full justice to Old Hickory’s energy, power of initiation, 
and patriotism, according to his lights, without attempting to dis- 

ise or excuse his coarseness, his violent and tyrannical temper, 
his disregard of legal and constitutional rights, and the disastrous 
system of political corruption which he helped to establish. 

The mouths of babes and sucklings, despite the scepticism of 
the late Admiral Sir Terence O’Brien (heavens be his bed!), do 
occasionally give forth wisdom of a rather piquant kind. But 
when we have a whole volume of nursery speeches and nursery 
exploits (4) (some of the latter much better restricted to the 
nursery) recounted in extremely pedestrian French verse on the 
recipe of one part La Fontaine and ninety-nine parts water, and 
when, to crown the outrage, these poetasteries are put forth as 
= — piéces a réciter,” we are not disposed to receive such a 
volume gratefully. A very few of M. Carcassonne’s pieces might, 
among other matter, have been tolerable; some of them would 
not be tolerable in any case; the whole together are very nearly 
intolerable. 

M. de Wéelmont’s novel (5) is much more like an English or an 
American book than it is like a French book. It tells of the 
courtship of an American girl by a Frenchman, and little or 


paar sentimentale. Par Gustave Flaubert. 2 vols. Paris: 
r&} Mémoire sur le Périple @Hunnon. Par Auguste Mer. Paris: 

(3) La démocratie autoritaire aux Etats-Unis—Le Général André Jackson. 
Par Albert Gigot. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 


(4) Repligues enfantines. Par A. Carcassonne. Paris: Ollendorff. 
ae Par le Baron A. de Woelmont. Paris: 


nothing can be said to happen in it except the railway accident 
which brings it toan end. Nearly half the volume is occupied 
with an Atlantic voyage. It shows some power of character- 
drawing, and has plenty of dialogue and accessory-writing. But 
it may be a question whether the author has not given occasion 
unto those who blaspheme the Anglo-American fiction by a certain 
absence of scheme and grasp. . Par Couple (6) is a volume of short 
stories, mostly of an amiable, not to say sentimental, character, and 
more remarkable for amiability than strength. However, there 
are quite enough books coming before us which are remarkable for 
neither. Lerraine! (7), as may perheps be guessed, is highly 

triotic, and it becomes no man to sneer at patriotism however 
it be expressed. Nevertheless, the best part of the book is 
certainly a short story which comes after the main text, and is 
called “Les bretelles du Pére Gloria,” which points out, in a 
manner which cannot be fairly called too b: and at a length 
which certainly cannot be called too long, that there are situa- 
tions when a keen sense of modesty is not altogether in place. 
Louloute (8) is, or may seem to some people, of a more dubious 
character, but will pass the muster of a sane criticism, for there 
is no naturalism in it and a good deal of nature. The obvious 
moral of the dangers of a vulgar entanglement do not excuse it so 
much as the striking picture of the heroine—a kind of infinitel 
lower Manon, quite amiable and, according to her curious satel, 
not more maleficent than malevolent, but, on the whole, corrobo- 
rative of one part of the wisdom of Solomon, 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


A CONSIDERABLE reproach to somebody (it is unnecessary to 
inquire who the somebody is, and perhaps the author, his pub- 
lishers, and the British public might arrange to bear the blame be- 
tween them) is removed by the appearance at last of the first volume, 
Diana of the Crossways (London: Chapman & Hall), of a complete 
and convenient edition of the novels of Mr. George Meredith. 
Many things may be said and have been said about Mr. Meredith’s 
mo But there is one thing about which there is no doubt what- 
ever—that is, that the works of no living English novelist unite the 
general suffrages of all competent critics to the same extent as the 
works of the author of Richard Feverell. We say the general 
suffrages advisedly, for the competent critics who admire Mr, 
Meredith most in general are often most severe on him in particular, 
But the severity does not prevent the admiration—that is of 
itself one of the strongest of testimonies. But we can go further, 
Not only do critical objections to Mr. Meredith's work not 
prevent admiration of him, but the objections taken are in them- 
selves a kind of compliment. Nobody accuses Mr. Meredith of 
flimsiness, of hasty work, of mere journey-work, of spinning a 
pennyworth of wit into a pound’s worth of marketable commo- 
dity. The complaints of him are rather the other way—that 
he lets the mieux be the enemy of the dien in various fashions 
which it is not necessary to particularize. So say critics of Mr, 
Meredith ; but what says the general public? To the best of our 
impression, the general public says that it would like to know a 
great deal more about him and alees his work than it has hitherto 
had any opportunity of knowing. Now it has that opportunity, 
and author and public are fairly aur prises. We do not know 
that Mr. Meredith’s latest book is the best introduction to his 
work, but that matters comparatively little. The point is that the 
work is, or will be, at last obtainable as a whole. 

The new volume of the English Illustrated Magazine (Macmillan) 
is issued with the September number. It shows no sign of 
flagging as compared with its predecessors. The woodcuts are of 
equal excellence, and suflice to prove that the art of Bewick is 
not yet extinct in his fatherland. “A Family Affair,” the serial 
story which runs through the volume, has a melancholy interest 
as the last work of an author from whom much was expected. 
Whether Mr. Fargus could have fulfilled in a longer novel the 
promise of his shorter tales is a question which is likely to remain 
unanswered, the more so as “A Family Affair,” from the 
plot becoming apparent in the middle, certainly flags towards the 
end. Miss Robinson’s “ Malatestas of Rimini,” with Mr. Pennell’s 
drawings; Mr. Wilkie Collins’s “Girl at the Gate”; and Mr. 
Archibald Forbes’s “ Interviewed by an Emperor,” may, among 
others, be mentioned as above the average of magazine arti- 
cles; while Mr. Lemon's views in the “ New Forest,” and Mr, 
George Howard’s sketches of “‘ Naworth Castle,” the splendid in- 
heritance of his family, must be mentioned as special features of 
the volume. Miss Dorothy Tennant’s studies of the “London 

uffin” should not be overlooked ; but the best figure sub- 
jects are those after Gainsborough, for the series of borders by Mr. 
Walter Crane toa poem of his own composition are too sketchy 
and contrast too strongly with the elaborate woodcuts of other 
to look well. 
t is possible that the Handy Atlas of the Counties of we 
— & Son) may prove useful. It includes maps of North and 
uth Wales, the Channel Islands, and the Isle of Man, reduced 
from the Ordnance Survey, and coloured to show the new Parlia- 
mentary divisions. But, as the whole series is contained in a 
small octavo volume, it is evident that either they offer few de- 
tails or are too small for ordinary eyesight. Perhaps the list of 


(6) Par Couple. Par B. de Riviere. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
(7) Lorraine! Par C. Gibrac. Paris: Charpentier. 
(8) Louloute. Par Mare de Chandplaix. Paris: Ollendorff, 
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and ony divisions and the great clearness of the 
colouring may atone for deficiencies inseparable from such elabo- 
rate condensation. 

The Americans have already done for Longfellow what only 
recently has been done over here for Thackeray and Dickens. Mr. 
Evarts Benjamin, of New York, is the publisher of The Long- 
fellow Collector's Handbovk, a bibliography of the first editions of 
the poet's publications. Only two hundred and fifty copies of 
this dainty little compilation are issued. It mentions but one of 
the collected editions—that of 1845—and the rest of the list, in 
which a page is devoted to each separate book, consists of single 
poems, or single volumes of minor poems, The first separate 
publication of Longfellow was the “Coplas de Manrique,” issued 
in 1833; but in a volume of miscellaneous poems selected from 
the Laterary Gazette of Boston in 1826 there were included 
fourteen of his short pieces, of which only five were thought 
worthy to be subsequently reprinted. The last book noticed is 
“ Michael Angelo: 2 Dramatic Poem,” which came out in 1884. 

The little square volume which Messrs, Routledge have issued 
of Mr. Bret Harte’s poems contains a great many of his 
charming little ballads, and is beautifully printed and tastefully 
bound. There might well have been added, to make the collection 
more complete, a few lines of introduction, or at least of biblio- 
graphy, to say how much Mr. Bret Harte has written of this 
character and where his poems have chiefly appeared. But we 


are not disposed to find fault, and would be glad to see some | 


— poets, old and new, as well treated as to size, form, and 
co. our, 

Mr. John Hogben has attempted something of the kind for 
Keats (Walter Scott), but the result is not so pleasing. The 
toned paper by no means makes up for the minuteness of the 
type. Nevertheless, it is pleasant to have all Keats boiled down into 
a volume which can literally be placed in the waistcoat pocket. 
We observe, by the way, that Arr. Hogben has adopted that 
version of “ La Belle Dame sans Mercy ” which begins— 


Ah! what can ail thee, wretched wight, 
Alone and palely loitering ? 

The Ministry of Flowers (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.) is by the 
Rev. Hilderic Friend, F.L.S., and contains thoughts ting 
life, suggested by the book of nature. It is dedicated by the 
author to his children, in “ recognition of their love for the beau- 
tiful in nature.” Various plants are taken as emblems by which 
may be inculcated lessons concerning human life, its evils and its 
virtues. To teachers who like this kind of instruction for their 
pupils Mr. Friend’s prettily illustrated chapters may prove useful, 
= ough to our taste the moral is often fanciful, and nearly always 

The Crown Colonies of Great Britain, by OC. S. Salmon (Cobden 
Club), Cassell & Co., isa publication which, though by no means 
faultless, is honourably distinguished from certain other recent 
tractates issued under the same auspices, Mr, Salmon looks et 
his subject too exclusively from the point of view of the devotee 
not merely of Free-trade, but of less agreeable parts of the Cobdenite 
creed. Still he has collected many valuable facts, and his tract, 
“ views” aside, gives a really useful conspectus of an important 
class of English dependency. 

When and in what form would a new issue of the Kinder- und 
Hausmiirchen not be welcome? We, indeed, for our parts know 
not. M. Fasnacht, an industrious and experienced editor of 
school books in foreign languages, has selected a few for 
Maemillan’s Primary Series (London: Macmillan & Co.), and has 
given them with notes, vocabulary, introduction, and illustra- 
tions. 
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BECENTENARY of the REVOCATION of the EDICT of 
NANTES, Thursday, October 22, 1885. 
This ANSIVEROARY will be CELEBRATED under the auspices of the Governor and 
don, 


onion by French Pro estant Huspital and the Council of the Huguenot Societ a 
bya yay ee SERVICE at noon,in the Parish Church of Bethnal Green Og Ses 

= ission of the Rev. Septimus Ha: Rector), and afterwards at the French 

tal, Victoria Park, E., where visitors will be received at 2 P.M. Papers bearing upon 

the Edict and its Revocation will be , Huguenot Hymns and Songs sung, and a Loan 

hibieds SO Huguenot Relics, Books, Pictures, and Work done by the Early Refugees ex- 


| ive Room O: 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SOHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. 
The WINTER SESSION of 1885-6 will commence on October 1, when an sa er, 
Address will be delivered by A. UO. MACK &LLAR, E M.Ch., at 3 P.M. 
TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of £100 and £60 rely open to 
all first-year Students, will be offered for competition. The Ionninnsee ent will be 
October 5,6, and 7, and the subjects will be Chemistry and Physics, with either Botany or 
Zool ogy at the option of Candidates. 
on al Classes are held throughout the year for the “ PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC” 
“INTERM MEDIATE M.B." Examinations of the UNIVERSITY of LONDON, 
Ap) are open to Students without extra 
Menez Prizes of considerable value are awarded e Sessional Examina- 
Meda!s. The Fees may be paid in one sum or by beset op Entries 
Lectures or to Hospital and special arrangemen for 
Bruits entering in their second or subsequent years; also for Dental Students and for 
i ractitioners. 
Several Medical Practitioners and Private Families residing in the neighbourhood receive 
Students e, residence supervision, and a register of approved lodgings is kept in the 


W. M. ORD, Dean. 
THE LONDON HOSPITAL and MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


t, there will be no Public Distribution of prises 


le End 
As thee College will be in 
FOUR EN 


3 year. NTRANCE SCHOLAWSIIPS, value £60, £40, £30, and £20. will be o' 
for competition at the end of S to a Fees tor Lectures and Hos 
Practice, 90 90 Guineas, in one payment, or 100 Gu in three instalments. All Resident and 
er f free, and the holders o ofall the Resident Appointments are pro- 


ded with te and board entirely 


vi = of expense. The Resident Appointments consist of 


ies, One and One Re- 
and Two Maternity Pupils also reside in the Hospital. 
Scientific and Intermediate M.B, Examinations of the 
niversity of London, and for the Primary and Pass Examinations for the Fellowship of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England are bee throughout the year. Special entries may be 
made for Medical and Surgical Lape The London Hospital is now indirect communica- 
tion by rail and tram with el nas of the Metropolis, anc the Metropolitan, Metropolitan 
District, East London, » South-Eastern Railways. aps stations within a minute's walk of 
Hospital and College. For Prospectus and p lly or by letter to 
Mile End, E. “MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


wo 
ial Classes for the Preliminary, 


Repesoen ot families and others desirous of taking in the Celebrati 
or willi: tpt oct for exhibition, are invited to communicate with ARTHUR 


rench Protestant Hospital, Victoria Park, 

V ICTORIA UNIVERSITY.—This University confers 
aeeeee in ARTS, GCEBRCE. LAW, and MEDICINE on those who have pursued 
peeenee Con mses of Study in a College of the University and have passed the necessary 


RELIMINARY atin (Faculties of Arts, Science, and Law) and an 
EXAMINATION in ARTS (Facuity of Medicine) will take place in October, 
on on Monday, ith 


and ther Examinations, and as to Courses of Study, may be obtained 
5 A. T. BENTLEY, M.A., Registrar. 


U NIvVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL— 
THE SESSION 1885-86 WILL BEGIN ON OCTOBER 6. 
persons Languages, the ordinary school age the means of 


Science History, and Literature. 
kg Chemical, Physical, Engi 1, and Biological Laboratories are open 


TH E LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION, 
A Ley is held in the subjects required for the pocientnany Scientific Examination, and 
includes all the subjects and practical work requi 
for the whole Course to of the Hospital ...... 
be held for Intermediate M.B. (London) and other ‘Examinations, 


MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Hyde Park Corner, S.W. 
The WINTER SESSION will commence on Thursda. 
TORY ADDRESS by TIMOTHY Esq., 
A Prospectus of the School, an “yr 
tion between One and Three P.M. ,or by letter adresned to to the io at <4 Hospital. 


GEORGE'S 


October, 1 an INTRODUC- 
1 applica- 


C HARING CROSS HOSPITAL 
Annual Income, including Annual Subscriptions eo 
Annual Expenditure 12,000 
THE COUNCIL appe for HELP to 


meet thi 
Donations and Annual Subscriptions, or eae for yo 


The Engineering Department includes Civil, Sorhonienl, and Electric 


Information with poten to the lodging of Students may be obtained on application. 
Several SCHOLARSHIPS are tenable at the College. 
CALENDAR, containing full information, Is. ; by post, 1s. 3d. 
For Prospectus and further information apply to 
ALFRED E. STOCK, Registrar and Secretary. 


K ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOC K.— 
The TRUSTEES have REDUCED the FEES « at KELLY COLLEGE to £54 per 
annum (for boarders). At this College Boys are p vogered for the Universities, Army, Navy, 
and other ye eee | Junior omy pared for the ublic Schools ; the situation is healthy, 
the buildings spacious and at. there is a large Piayground, Fives Courts, G 
gnd ‘Carpenter's Shop. NE TERM begins on September 22.—Apply to 


Tine OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
ef emormgacnsnty of PHYSIOLOGY has become vacant through the resigna- 

x Gamgee. Candidates for the Chair are invited to forward applications and 
testimonials a 4 to the Couneit of the College, under cover t» the REGISTRAR, not later 
than Monday, November 9, next. Re ation —y the terms and conditions = the 
appointment will be Pp to GREENWOOD, Principal of the 


HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 


Clty and GUILDS of LONDON INSTITUTE, CENTRAL 
INSTITUTION, Exhibition Road, 8. W. 
Courses of Instruction for Eepiocsrs, Manufacturers, and leroy under the 
Professor HENRICI, LL.D., Proessor UNWiN, M.Inst.C.E, Professor 
AyRTON, F.R.S.,and Professor . D., F.R.S. 
of £50 for three years, the Siemens Memorial Scholarship 
of £40 ¥ 3 three years, and two Mitchell Scholarships of £30 for two years. one with tree 
. Will be — on the results of the Entrance or to 
be held on Tuesday. mber 29, and on the three following days. 
The SESSION COMMENCES | on Tuesday, October 6. 
aw ory _—- ee. and for the programme of instruction, apply at Exhibition Road, 


PHILIP MAGNUS, Director and Secretary. 
Cy and GUILDS of LONDON INSTITUTE, FINSBURY 


TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
DAY DEPARTMENT for Students not under fourteen years of age. 
The Courses provide Technical Instruction for Mechanical and Electrical Engi- 
neers, Technical Chemists, ‘Builders, and Cabinet-makers. Fee for the Session, inclusive of 
laboratories and workshops, £9. Four Sadlers' C ind the tt Scudentships of £30 for two years, 
of £30 for two years, = t ‘oll Scholarship of £20 for two years 


mnasium 


(with free —<— will be guarded on the entrance examination, which will 
place on Thursday, October 1, at 10 A.M. 
‘or further particulars apply at , Leon treet, Road, or 
Gresham College, E.C. 


PHILIP MAGNUS, Director and Seerctary. 


THANKSGIVING COLLECTIONS. 


Clergy are earnestly solicited to forw ard Cl COLLECTIONS at HARVEST THANKS- 
Git’ ING ERVICES to the SkcRETARY, Royal Agricultural Benevolent Institution, 
26 Charles Street, St. James's, London 

The object of this Institution is my rovide Pensions to bond fide Farmers, their Wives, 
Widows, and unmarried Orphan 7 ters. Six hundred and sixty-five Pensioners, many 
of whom are over eighty years of now being maintained at an annua! cost of £14,000. 
Four hundred persons who have cu Uitivated holdings, varying from 2,000 to 100 acres, and have 
been ruined through the various causes of agricultural failure, are seek ng election. To pro- 
vide tor these, an additional my a yearis required. 

or, for the Clergy and Leaflets for distribution may be obtained of the SECRETARY 

above. 


SCHOOL for BOYS, 38 Gloucester Street, 


Warwick Square, S.W. Conducted by Mrs. SUTTON. ‘Thorough pasation for the 
Public Schools. ‘There is also an Elementary Class for little Boys under ey oy 
to Parents. The AUTUMN TERM will begin on Wednesday, Se 30, — Pro- 


spectuses, &c., on application. 


K,PUCATION. —DARMSTADT, GERMANY.—Thorough in- 
struction in GERMAN, FRENCH, CLASsics, and MATHEMATICS, for Competitive 
Examinations. paration for a Commercial Career.— —Apply tor prospectus, &c., to Dr. 
HANGEN, Darmstadt. 


PRIVATE TUITION.—REV. W. H. ROWLANDSON, M.A., 
Examiner to the Cambridge Syndicate and other public bodies, formerly University 
Scholar, Fellow and Lecturer, C.C.C., receives a few PUPILS for thorough and careful instruc- 
tion. Assisted by resident London "University Double Honourman, of lar, ndfvid peng 
Army, Woolwich, and Civil Service work. Visiting Masters. Pupils’ individual 

ments carefully studied, whether intended for professional cr other careers. 

from London.—Braxted raxted Rectory, Wi Essex. 


-A.—WANTED, an ASSISTANT-MASTER for 
LA MARTINIERE SCHOOL, Calcutta, to teach Mothematicrs and Physics. He must 
be a Graduate (Unmarried), in honours of a British Universit » and a Layman. A Public 
School Man with some years’ teaching experience prefe: . Salary,300 Rupees a month, and 
—- quarters. Should be prepared to start immediately. Passage meee allowed, £70.— 
rther particulars can be had from Surgeon-Major CAYLEY, M.D., Indian edical Servi rvice, 
Eimgrove. Watford, Herts. jes only of certificates of attainments and 
chow d be sent, as they will not be return 


OTICE, — TO AUTHORS, EDITORS, LIBRARIANS, 
terested in English and American Litera'ure. A Specimen Copy of the 
PUBLISHERS" "CIRCULAR (established in 1837, end recently im proved) can be 
by ome sending a post-card application for it to the Publishers PUBLISHERS’ 
Fleet Street.—N.B. The Circular is an medium for literary 
advertisements of all kinds. It appears on the Ist and i5th of the month, and has a large 
number of subscribers both at home and abroad. Annual Subscription, including the annual 
Christmas Number, full of illustrations, post free, 8s. On an average about 1, d- 
Books are advertised for in every number of the Publishers’ Circular, Ever ery subscriber has the 
right to a free advertisement for six ks in each number. Particulars of important sales of 
books are given, and announcements of them are requested for publication. 


HERKOMER SCHOOL, 
BUSHEY, HERTFORDSHIRE. 


President-HUBERT HERKOMER, Esq., A.R.A. 
Treasurer~THOMAS ECCLESTON GIBB, Esq. 


SESSION ION 1885-6. 


The by of the Session (consisting “of th months) on Monday, 
The Fee for the Term will be £6, to be paid in advan 
pr Meg for admission should send pane of their work ‘before October 1 next. 
the human figure (nude), and tor the Preliminary Class 
drawi' 
‘or further particulars apply to the Secretary at the School. 


THE 


MMOBNING PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of 
N (exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square,W. 
gu, Weanenday WOODMEAN Tis, Davenport Will 


flome on and efter October Letters will be forw: 


HULLSIDE, ELSTREE. .— Thorough 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS for BOYS from i 
healthy. and with'n easy reach of London. 


PREPARATION for 


fteen. The situation is exceptionally 
The house is large and comietaiin, with exten- 


.—W. SPEAIGHT & SONS, PRINTERS, Fetter 


Lane, E.C., have 5) 7 for NEWSPAPERS and PERIODICALS. s. Machi 
rapi tion 


IME, LABOUR, and MONEY may be saved by sending all 
nouncements for Mewagapers, Magazines, &c., through HART'S A SING 
OFFICES. By a single order an Advertisement can inserted in any number of 
Religious or General. Fite Advertiser thus saves immense time and iabour, and receives only 
Advertising Account instead of one from each p. per. 
NCEMENTS of Schools, Colleges, Societies, Memoria! and other Public Funds, 
Incertod (ot Publishers’ rates) in the Saturday Review, G lian, Church . Record, Times, 
Standard, Morning Post, Spectator, Atheneum, or any other paper in the world. 
HART’S ADVERTISING OFFICES, 
33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


HOTELS. 
ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. — 


antic. Five acres of ornamental gro’ 


On th f 


(THE 


unds. 
le-d"hote at te tables from Six to Eight "clock. Large Baths 
Table Baths. dress, MANAGER, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


sive Grounds and Playfields. The household oenguaeen ments are u 
tendence of the Head-Master's Wife, and the Boys have all the comforts of home. During 
the last ten years Hillside Boys have taken good places at Rugby. Charterhouse, West- 
Paul's, Merchant Tavlors’, Marlborough, Uppingham, Clifton, and Wellington. 
Gh Quon aster is assisted by his son, Mr. Hive pecan, B.A., Junior Student of Ch. 
Oxon. ron. (Clase Honours), and other 
ward and Delicate Boys 


Masters. 
recei ‘individeal a land ial 
Prose and references, apply to Mr. Davip and liside, 


charges. Billiard-room 
| service of Trains © vid 


SUN AND MILD SEA BREEZES WITHOUT LEAVING ENGLAND. 
(POTLAND BAY HOTEL, ISLE of WIGHT (near Alum 


Bays). — M: ificent Sea Views, Great comfort with 
and. Excellent Sands and Promenade Pier. 
Lymington.— Address, G, E, Brows, Manager. 


q r = 
| 


UM 
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CHURCH CONGRESS. 


TWENTY-FIFTH YEAR, 


PORTSMOUTH, October 6, 7, 8, 9. 
Patrons. 

The Most Reverend the LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
The Most Reverend the LORD ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 
President, 

The Right Reverend the LORD BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 
Preachers, 

THE BISHOP OF CARLISLE, 


THE BISHOP OF RIPON. 
THE BISHOP OF DERRY. 


OFFICES: 
All communications to be addressed to the Hon. Secrerartes, Church 
Congress Office:, Pembroke Road, Portsmouth. 
TICKETS: 


Admission to the Meetings will be by TICKETS ONLY. Tickets, 
admitting Ladies or Gentlemen (but not transferab'e), can be had only from 
the Hon. SecrETARIES. Applications must be accompanied by a remittance. 
pam and P.O. Orders payable to A. H. Woop. ps cannot be 


MEMBERS’ TICKETS: 


7s. 6d. each, of the week, except those of the 
Working-Men and Soldiers and Sailo | 


DAY TICKETS: 
2s, 6d. each, will be issued for Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. The 
day must be specified on application, and the ticket will be available only 
for meetings ou that day. 


WORKING-MEN'S AND SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ MEETINGS: 


These meetings are for Working-Men and Soldiers and Sailors only. A 
limited number of Platform Tickets will be issued at 3s. 6d. each, 


LODGINGS: 

A Register of Lodgings is kept at the Congress Office, and information as 
to lodgings and hotels will be given to members, on their stating the amount 
and nature of the accommo ation they require, A list of lodgings and 
hotels will be sent on application. 


FURTHER INFORMATION: 
For Church Services, lists of subjects, hotel and refreshment charges, rail- 
way, postal, and other arrangements, see “ The Official Programme,” price 3d., 
post free, to be had at the C. ngress Office early in September. 
Inquiries for further information must be accompanied with a stamped and 
directed envelope. 


RAILWAY AND STEAMBOAT ARRANGEMENTS, 


Return ‘Tickets at Single Fare will be issued to members of Congress, on the 
a agp of their Congress Ticket, from any station on the South- 

estern and London, Brighton, & South Coast Railways, distant at least 
ten miles from Portsmouth, on the six days of Congress week, October 5 to 
10, available to return on any of these “— 


A SPECIAL STEAMER will leave Victoria Pier for Ryde on the Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday of Congress week, at 10 p.m. 

In connection with this steamer, a special train will run each night, from 
Ryde Pier Head to Ventnor, calling at intermediate stations, not St. Helens 
or Bembridge. The Isle of Wight Railway Company have also arranged for 
special return excursion tickets, to be issued from their stations, to all persons 
attendiug the Congress on each day, cn the presentation of their Congress 


88, 64. 


First Class 

Third Class...... pn | 
Covering all charges, boat, rail, and piers, on both sides, available for the 
day of issue only. 


NOTICE—JOHN MORTLOCK & CO. 


Manufacturers of Porcelain and Glass 
DINNER SERVICES | Dt*SSERT -ERVICES ! TEA SERVICES 
LUNCHEON SERVICES | BREAKFAST SERVICES | TOILET SERVICES, 
In the Choicest Designs, at Lowest Prices. 
Patterns Carriage Paid to any part of the United Kingdom. 
Designs and Estimates free. Discount 15 per cent. for Cash, 
THE OLD POTTERY GALLERIES, OXFORD STREET, AND 
ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 


ROWLANDS'’ 
ODONTO. 


For the safe and orderly keeping of all 
LETTERS and PAPERS, manuscript 
or printed, use 


STONES’ PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with Illustrated Catalogue of all Sizes and 
Prices, sent by PARCELS POST to any address in 
the United Kingdom on the receipt of 2s, 6d. 
in Stamps or Postal Order, payable te 


HENRY STONE & SON, Manufacturers and Patentees, BANBURY. 


PURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S MIRE SYSTEM. The original, best. and most 
liberal. Founded A.p. 1-03, Cash Prices; no extra charge for time given. 


Whitens the tecth, prevents decay, and 
gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 
It is the best 
TOOTH POWDER, 

and contains no acid or gritty substances. 

Ask anywhere for 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the only genuine, 


tock to select from. “Tilustrated priced atalorue with Ti t free.—2 
Court t Road, and ly, 20,and 21 Morwell Street. W. Evtablis 


The Saturday Review. 


FRIEDRICHSHALL. 


THE WELL-KNOWN APERIENT MINERAL WATER. 


« Most suitable for FROLONGED use.”—Professor SEEGEN. 


“ Most efficacious ; to know it is to copngen 8 its high value.” 
Baron Justus von 


“The LONGER Friedrichshall is taken the SMALLER is the quantity 
necessary to effect the purpose.”—Sir Henry THompson. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS AND MINERAL WATER DEALERS. 


APOLLINARIS. 


HIGHEST AWARD, LONDON, 1884. 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“Tts numerous competitors appear to have, one after another, 
fallen away.” 


Prepared by a new and special scien- 
tific process securing extreme solu- 
bility, and developing the finest 
flavour of the Cocoa.—* It is especially 
adapted to those whose digestive organs are 

.”"—Sir Cuas. A. CAMERON, President Royal 
College of Surgeons, Ireland, &c, 


FRY’S 
Pure Concentrated 
COCOA. 


PEARS’ SOAP. 
PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 


Sir ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of 
Surgeons of England, writes: “ PEARS’ SOAP is of the nicest 
and most careful manufacture, and the most refreshing and 
agreeable of balms for the skin.” 


PEARS’ SOAP. PEARS’ SOAP. _ 
HIMROD’S REMEDY. 


ASTHMA REMEDY HIMROD'S ASTHMA REMEDY 
GIVES INSTANT RELIEF Is not a medicine to be swallowed ; 
= oe it must he burnt, and the fumes in- 
=o haled. Price 4s. per Tin, of all 
Chemists and Medicine Dealers, or 
ASTHMA, si free for Fifty Stamps, from the 
| NCHITI ndon Agents, 
BRO 8, BARCLAY & SONS, 
COLDS. 95 Farxincpon STREET. 


STATE CARRIAGES.—CITY CEREMONIES. 


Two SUPERIOR MODERN CHARIOTS, for the 

NEW SHERIFFS, will be ON VIEW up to the 28th instant, at 
the Maker's. The one prepared for Mr. Alderman Evans can be seen at 
Mr. OFFORD’S FACTORY, 67 George Street, Portman Square; and 
that for Mr. Sheriff Crarke at Mr. OFFORD'S SHOW ROOMS 
92 Gloucester Road, South Kensington. 


JPREEHOLD BUILDING GROUND, CITY of LONDON.— 


The COMMISSIONERS of SEWERS of the City ofl ondon will meet in the Guild- 
the 6th day of October, 835, at Half-past Twelve o'clock 


pice! sely, roposals for a term of Eighty Years, 
EV BRAL. PL LOTS of very valuable FREEHOLD GROUND, uate in Hill, at 
corner of Ludgate Hill and burch Stree 
urther particulars, witn conditions an rin forms of enn may had on applica- 
tion at this office, where plans of the ground may also be se: u. 
‘The Commissioners do not bind themselves to accept the highest or any pr 
Persons making proposals must attend personally, by a duly sent, on on 
above-mentioned day, at Half-past Twelve o'ciock prec ee and the Ty whose offers 
accepted will be required to execute an agreement and Com at the sa 
Proposals must be endorsed on the outside “ Tender for Ground, Lagat iit,” or eh. 
wise, as the case may be, and be di d in, d to the before Twel 
o'clock on the sald day of treaty, 
Sewers’ 
September 1, 1885. 


hail. of on Tuesday, 
ls for taking, on Building Leases 


HENRY BLAKE, 
Principal 


GOLD MEDAL, PARTS, 1878 
J OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS,—Sold by all Stationers 
throughout the World. : 431 


The Saturday Review. 


| 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


PROTECTED POLICIES, IMMEDIATE PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. 
Guaranteed Surrender-values. Whole-world Assurance. 
LEGAL 


AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The comprehensive scheme of the Society makes effectual provision for the 
interests and security of the Assured, as follows: 

Policy-claims are paid in full immediately on proof of death and of title: 

Protection against omission to pay renewal premiums is given under a special 
system : 

A Guarantee of Surrender-value is endorsed on the Policy : 

Residence in any part of the world is allowed, under ordinary whole-life Policies, 
after one year from their date: 

Suicide does not affect the interest in a » ney of persons other than the Life 


pany my od nor of “+ Life Assured himself, unless occurring within one year from the 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord | Sir James Parker Deane, Q.C., D.C.L. 
Chief Justice of England. Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Justice | Frederick John Blake, Esq. 
Baggallay. William Williams, Esq. 


The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions, The Policy-reserves are determined 

data yielding the h ghe-t known security. The Policies are indisputable. 

ine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. The next division will 

be made as at 31st December, 188+. 

The new explanatory Pro-pectus, and full Government Returns, will be forwarded 

on application, 

Loans upon Life Interests, Reversions, and other Approved Securities, 

Offices: 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE OFFICE. 
Heap Orricr—11 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Law Courts Branxci—2l1 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions, 
Directors. 
Chairman—ALBAN G. H. GIBBS, 
ty-Chairman—BEAUMONT W. LUBBOCK, Esq. 


Rowland Nevitt  Pennets, Esq. George Lake, Esq. 
Bonham-Carter, Esq. Rt. Hon. G. J. Shaw-Lefevre, M.P. 
bn es F. Devas. =a John B. Martin, Esq. 
James Goodson, $8. Hope Moriey. Esq. 
J ohn 2 J. Hamilton, Baa. Henry John Norman, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey. Davide Powell. Esq. 
Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN, 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE, 
Share Gootel at present paid up and invested £1,000,000 
Total Funds upwards £3,903,000 
Total Amual come over £753,000 
aT Policies which expire at Michaclmas should be renewed at the Head Office, or 
ith the Agents, on or before October 14. 
] ,ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 


Established by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720. 
7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E. 434 PALL MALL, 


ive, Lite Assarences hove been jen granted by the Corporation for more than 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Fstablished 1836. 
LONDON-1 T, E.C, ABERDEEN—3 KING STREET. 
and FUNDS (Use). 
184.000 
128,000 
£2,993,000 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000, Paid-up and Invested, £700,000, Total Invested Funds, over £1,500,000, 


E. COZENS SMITH, General Sfanayer. 
P H@NIxXx 


FIRE OFFICE, 

LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, 1782. 

Loss by Fire and Lightning effected im all parts of the Worid, 
claims arranged with promptituce and liberality. 

WILLIAM C. MACDONALD 

FRANCIS B. MACDONALD 


10 5, 000 ACCIDENTS, for which Two Millions have been 
Paid as Compensation by the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
SSURANCE COMPANY, 61 Cornhitl. Accidents of all kinds. Paid-up and Inves 
, £260,000 ;— Premium Income. £235,000, Chairman, HARVIE Farquuan, Esq.— 
ppl ‘to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or West-end : fice, 8 Gri 
Buildings, Charing Cross, or at the Heac Office, 64 Cornhill, London, E 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


Joint Secretaries. 


INVESTORS, CAPITALISTS, TRUSTEES, 


HOULD READ OUR SEPTEMBER CIRCULAR 
(No. 448), which contaius important information regarding the movements 

of the Stock Market. The anticipations therein given have in almost every 
instance proved to be correct. Special information on Home and Foreign Securi- 
ties, Grand Trunks, Mexicans and Americans. Selections also given of sound, 
high-class, Dividend-paying Securities for investment. Circular post free on 


application. 
ABBOTT, PAGE, & CO. 
Stock Brokers, 
42 Povttry, Lonpon, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, 
REE per CENT. IN aeeee on DEPOSITS ~ 
Tao on CURRENT ACCOUNTS when nt drawn belo 


Chancery Lane. 
demand. TWO per 
e Bank undertakes, 


of ine Co stody of Securities and Valuables; the Collerti tion - ‘Bills of Exchange, 
Coupons; and perches and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. Letters 

Credit and Circular Notes THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 
, post free on ap FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


BRINSMEADS’ PIANO. 


ENTIRELY NEW CONSTRUCTION 
OUT. Including the Patent Tone-Sustaining Pedal. The very 
highest awards of medals and decorations “4S bestowed upon 
representatives of our branch of art industry have been given to us 
in various parts of the world. 

JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
18, 20, & 22 Wignnore Street, London, W. 


Descriptive Pamphlets and Priced Lists post free, 


BY PARCELS POST. 
Never sold in England before at the price. 


tHE PICK or THIS SEASON’S GROWTH. 
& COMPANY'S RICH SIRUPY ONFA CONGO, 


. to" 
mare this with that advertised at 2s., 
BARBER « COMPANY, 274 REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, W. 
4 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. The Borough, London Bridge. = Market St. 
2 West — Grove, W. Brighton—147 North Street. Bristol—3s Corn Street. 
King s Cros: Birmingham—Quadrant. ton— 
42 Great Titchtveld Street,.W. | Liverpool—1 Church Street. 


ve OF SIGHT AND BLINDNESS 


Is often caused by the use of unsuitable Spectacles. ‘The Rev. R. H. Bayxxs, Hon. Canon, 

Worcester Cathedeal writes : “ The spectacles are all I could desire, and my eyes feel strong 

already; I only regret that I did not know of your exceeding skill years ago." Testimonials 

from Sir Julius Benedict, Dr. Radcliffe, Consulting Physician, W estminster Hospital ; 2. J. 
 &e 


ed re, Esq., Q.C., ixon-ILvrtiand, Esq., M. LAURANCE 
F.s.S., Oculist Optic jan, OLD BOND STREET, scientitically his improved 
Spectacles % assist and aenaenen the weakest sizht. Pamphlet on preservation of 


sight tree. City Branch, 6 Poultry ; Birmingham, 5 Corporation Street. 


BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


THE NEW SANITARY WALL-HANGI NG. 
DURO-TEXTIL 
CHEAPER A PAINTED WALL MORE DURABLE. 
May be scrubbed with Soap and Water without injury 
Manufactured by THE EMBOSSED TAPESTRY COMPANY. 
Loxpon Drror: 33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, ST wc. 
Patterns, Prices. and Particulars on receipt of Six 
International Inventions Exhibition—Stand 1095, We est Areade, ¢ Queen’ 's Gate. 


‘BOOKS, &c. 


MUPIES SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—AII the 
Best New Books are in circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. L = 
tion, One Guinea lines per anni annum and upwards, according to the number of volumes required. 
M UDIE’S E'S SELECT LIBRARY.—SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
The New Edition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, offering some of the 
Best Books of the Past and Present Seasons, and nearly Two Thousand other Popular Works 
in good Second-hand Condition at the lowest current prices, is now re: 
Mopie's SELECT LiprRary, Limited, 30 to 34 New Oxford ‘Sureet, 
281 Regent Strect, W.; and 2 King Strect, Cheapsi 


3d. in the ls. —-HATCHARDS, 187 67 Piccadilly, 
London. Ali the New and Standard Books. Bibles, Prayers, Church 
Post Orders promptly executed. Libraries arranged and catalog meee 


WARD, LOCK, & CO’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Nene nl on ys NEW EDITION of “HAYDN'S DICTIONARY of DATES.” 


| , We see reason to reverse or qualify the judgment we panel ene Somes edition, that 
the * “Dictionary of Dates” is the cain book of 
that we know of in the English language. “a 


Now ready, at all Booksellers. Complete, in cloth, 18s.; half-calf, 24s.; full or 
tree-calf, 31s. 6d. 
THE EIGHTEENTH EDITION OF 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY of DATES. Enlarged, Corrected, 
and Revised throughout. Brought down to the summer of 1885. NJAMIN Vincest, 
Librarian of the Royal Institution of Grest Britain. Containing A bie of the World 
tothe Present Time. Comprised in 1,009 pages, 12.000 distinct articles, 120,000 dates 
and facts. Prospectus, with specimen page, will be sent on application, 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK, & CO., SALISBURY SQUARE, E.C, 


NEW COPYRIGHT NOVEL, by the AUTHOR of “FROM JEST TO EARNEST,” 
“A FACE ILLUMINED,” &c. 
Second Edition, now ready, Is. 
AN ORIGINAL BELLE. By E, P. Rox. 
*,* The First Edition was exhausted on the day of publication. 
the Same each Is, 


NEAR _TO NATURE'S HE | i ITHOUT A HOME. 
KNIGHT OF THE 19TH CEN TURY. HIS SOMBRE RIVAL, 


FROM JEST TO EARNEST. 


E. P. Rox is one of the most noted novel-writers of amerien.. Te works have been re- 
ceived with great favour and command an enormous sale. 1 his tales are strikingly 
original, and they they promise to become equally popular in this mt. 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK, & CO., SALISBURY SQUARE, E.C, 


THE GEN ERAL ELECTION. 


Just published, royal 12mo, 21s. (for cash, post free, 17s. 6d.) 


ROGERS on ELECTIONS and PETITIONS, 
PARLIAMENTARY and MUNICIPAL. With an Appendix of 
Statutes and Forms. Fourteenth Edition. By J. C. Carrer, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law, 


Just published, demy 12mo. 7s. 6d. (for cash, post free, 63. 4d.) 


THE CANDIDATE’S and ELECTION 
AGENT’S GUIDE for PARLIAMENTARY and MUNICIPAL 
ELECLIONS. With an Appendix of Forms and Statutes, By 
Joun Loaper, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Election Agent. 


This day, royal 12mo. 6s. (for cash, post free, 5s. 4d.) 


A GUIDE to the HOUSE TAX ACTS, 


for the Use of the Payer of Inhaliited House Duty in England. B 


By the same Author, 12mo. 7s. 6d, (for cash, post free, 6s, 6d.) 


A GUIDE to the INCOME TAX ACTS, 


for the Use of the English Income Taxpayer. 


“ With Mr. Ellis’s book in their Che Me 
mercy of assessors and collectors as they otherwise might be.” 


STEVENS & SONS, 119 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 
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= 
No. XLI. 6s. 


CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW 
for OCTOBER 1885, 

1, THE GLORIA IN EXCELSIS. 

2. JESSOPP’S DIOCESAN HISTORY OF NORWICH. 

3. BUDDHISTIC THEOSOPHY. 

4, FREMANTLE’S BAMPTON LECTURES. 

5. THE POSITION OF THE OLD IRISH CHURCH. 

6. LUCA DELLA ROBBIA AND HIS SCHOOL. 

7. THE APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION. 

8. DID THE STATE ENDOW THE CHURCH ? 

9. THE NEW PLURALITIES ACT. 

10. LANSDELL’S “RUSSIAN CENTRAL ASIA.” 

ll, THE REVISED VERSION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. II. 
SHORT NOTICES, 
SporTiswoopE & Co., New-street Square, London, E.C, 


Price 2s. 6d. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. DCCCXL., OCTOBER 1885, 
CONTENTS : 

THE CRACK OF DOOM. Part IIT. 
THE NEGROES OF THE CONGO. 
LORD LYTTON’S “GLENAVERIL.” 
A POLISH ELIAS. 
COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS IN CHINA. A Chapter of Chinese Travel. 
FORTUNE'S WHEEL. Part VII. 
MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD: Our Breach with the American Colonies—Stories 


about the Colonies_Some Dissenting Acquaintances— About Mayors—Hobart Pacha 


and the Torpedo. 
THE LAND QUESTION. 
WHAT ABOUT IRELAND? 
THE HAWARDEN MANIFESTO: SPREADING THE NET. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


With Three Copper Plates, Monthly, 2s, 64. 


THE PORTFOLIO. 
AN ARTISTIC PERIODICAL. Edited by P. G. HAMERTON, 


ConTENTs For OCTOBER: 
VENICE. Etched by Masst after Freiix Ztem. 
THE INFLUENCE OF THE MENDICANT ORDERS UPON THE REVIVAL 
OF ART. By W. M. Conway. With Lillustrations. 
R. X. By W. J. Lorrm. With Etchings by Hzrywoop and Harpy 
and C. Hutt, and many minor I)lustrations. 
OLD ENGLISH FRUIT TRENCHERS, By Prof. A. H. Cnurcn. 
ST. AUGUSTINE'S ABBEY, CANTERBURY. By Junta Cartwnicnut. With 
Iustrations, 
ART CHRONICLE. 


LONDON : SEELEY & CO., ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 
And all Booksellers. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. CCCXII. (for OCTOBER), price 1s. 
CONTENTS : 

A PRINCE OF COURT PAINTERS. By Watter PATER. 
NOTES IN A SWI3S VILLAGE. By Mvrroven O'Batex. 
MACAULAY AND SIR ELIJAH IMPEY. 
WAS GIORDANO BRUNO REALLY BURNED? By R. C. Curistie. 
CONTINENTAL TROUTING. 
THE EXTENSION OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN IRELAND. By Pnivo-Cett. 
MRS. DYMOND. Chapters XXVII.—XXXI. By Mrs. Rrrcnig (Miss Thackeray). 
TARENTUM. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
THE OCTOBER NUMBER OF 
THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


begins a New Volume. Single Numbers, 6d.; by post, 8d. Yearly Subscrip- 
tion, including Double Number and Postage, 83. Subscriptions received by 
all Booksellers and Newsagents. 


THe ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For OCTOBER 1885, price 6d., contains : 


a YE. Engraved by O. Lacour, from a Drawing by J, R. WeEtLs, 


(Frontispiece.) 
2. HE INTERPRETERS, A Poem. By ALGERNON CHARLES SwINBURNE. 


ONDON COMMONS. PartI. By Roperr Hunter. With Illustrations, 

\AUCY KITTY CLIVE. By J. 

5. ECAYED SEAPORTS. By Berxanp H. Becker. With Illustrations. 

6. QIINGING AND LOVING, By W.F.B. 

HE INCOMPLETE ANGLER: BROKEN MEMORIES OF PEACEFUL 
DAYS (to be continued). By Bast Fretp, ‘ith Tlustrations. 

8. gf ON THE EQUATOR. By Joseru Hatron. With Illus- 

ations, 
UNT RACHEL (to be continued). By D. Cunistrz Murray. 


ORNAMENTAL FRIEZE*, HEADINGS, and INITIAL LETTERS. 


MACMILLAN & LONDON, 


~ 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For OCTOBER 1885, 2s, 6d. 
THE QUESTION OF THE LAND. By the Right Hon. G. SHAW LeFevre, M.P. 
THE UNIFORMITY OF NATURE. By the Bisnor or CaRLisue. 
PARLIAMENT AND THE CHURCH. By C. Bor.ase, M.P. 


‘|| THE NOVEL OF MANNERS. By H. D. Trart. 


ETON REFORM. By F. W. Cornyisa. 

GOLD SCARCITY AND THE DEPRESSION OF TRADE. By Moreton FrEewey. 

NATURAL HEIRSHIP ; OR, ALL THE WORLD AKIN. By the Rev. HENRY KENDALL. 

THE LESSON OF “JUPITER.” By Professor Max MULLER. 

FEMALE LABOUR IN AUSTRALIA, By Jeanyie Lockert. 

IRONCLADS AND TORPEDO FLOTILLAS. By Rear-Admiral E. R. FreMaytTue. 

THE NEW STAR IN THE ANDROMEDA NEBULA. By Ricuarp A. Procror. 
LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contexts ror OCTOBER: 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS ERROR. By Cardinal Newman. 
LAND REFORM. By the DuKE oF ARGYLL. 
MR. GLADSTONE IN NORWAY. By Lady Brassey. 
ENGLISH MONEY IN SOUTH AFRICA. By G. Bapry Powstt, C.M.G, 
RECREATIVE LEARNING AND VOLUNTARY TEACHING. By Mrs. 
ARTHUR 

JOHN NELSON DARBY. By Professor G. J. SroxEs. 
HEINE BEFORE THE VENUS OF MILO. By ALEXANDER ANDERSON. 
ON A KENTISH HEATH. By Puit Ropryson. 
LIBERAL PROGRAMMES. By the Right Hon. J. STANSFELD, M.P. 
COUTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN TURKEY. By An OLD 
CONTEMPORARY RECORDS :— 

1, MODERN HISTORY. By Canon Cretourtoy. 

2. PHYSICAL SCIENCE. By Professor GanyerrT. 

3. GENERAL LITERATURE. 


ISBISTER & CO., LIMITED, % LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


Monthly, Is. 4d. Fully [llustrated throughout. 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE for OCTOBER 


CONTENTS: 


1885, 


Among the Articles of especial interest are : 
THE SUMMER HAUNTS OF AMERICAN ARTISTS. Beautifully Illustrated. 
THE GREAT RIVER OF ALASKA. II. Lieut. F. ScuwaTKa. 
THE CANADA PACIFIC RAILWAY. 8. M. Grayt, 
TUSCAN CITIES. W. D. 
RIVERSIDE PARK. W. A. STILEs. 
be LAST DAYS OF GENERAL GRANT. With Illustrations. General Anau 
ADEAU. 
LINCOLN AND GRANT. General Horace Porter. 
REMINISCENCES OF GENERAL GRANT. General J. Harrison WILsoy. 
A STUDY IN INDEPENDENT JOURNALISM. With a Frontispiece Portrait of 
Samuel Bowles. Grornee 8S. MERRIAM. 
LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. Brannex MATTHEWS. 
A PUET’S SOLILOQUY. C, P. 
THE GREY GULL’S WING. Mary ALLEN, 
MARCH IN JANIVEER. H.C. Buxyen. 
TAPS. T. M. Newros. 
THE DEAD COMRADE. R. W. GILpER. 
BIGOTRY. Epear Fawcett. 
TWEIBAK ; being Notes of a Professional Exi'e. 
THE BOSTONIANS. (Continued.) Heyry Jawrs. 
MEMORANDA OF THE CIVIL WAR —TOPICS OF THE TIME — OPEN 
LETTEKS— pRic- A-BRAC, &e. 
Now ready, the New Volume (May 1885 to October 1885), 10s. 6d. 
November Number Commences a New Volume (No. IX.) Subscriptions are 
‘Monthly, 1s. 4d. ; or free, 19s. 3d. 
Londou : FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


la, post free, ls. 2d. 


ST. NICHOLAS for OCTOBER is fully Illustrated,’ and 


contains : 
FRIENDS OR FOES. Frontispiece. 
A GARDEN OF GIRLS. CreLia THAXTER. 
THE GRIFFIN AND THE MINOR CANON, F. R. Srocxroy. 
WHEN MAMMA WAS A LITTLE GIRL. Grace F. Coo.iper. 
HISTORIC GIRLS, IV. PULCHERIA OF CONSTANTINOPLE, E. 8. Brooxs. 
THE BROWNIES AT SCHOOL. Patmer Cox. 
THE CIRCUS CLOWN’'S DREAM. Stacy. 
HOW SCIENCE WON THE Hervey. 


tale ‘OLAS, completing ng 


ond all Bouksellers. Mon Is. 
toes cinion are thly, ls. ; 


London : younenten Waaye & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


Now ready, One Shilling. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY for OCTOBER. 
CONTENTS : 


On Horseback, ITT. Charles Dudley W: 

Recent American Fiction : Howslls’s the ‘the 
Rise of Silas Lapham— Cegetes Egbert 
Craddock’s The Prophet reat 

Mountains Bianche Willis 


Princess Casamassima. Book First. 
IV.—Vil. Henry James, 
‘acit 3 
in Eng glish Literature and Art. IT, Smoky 


E. Scudder, Hloward's Anipay ‘ower—_S Orne 
A Country. Genteman, XXX.—XXXII. Jewett's "A 
y. Ol Oro 
The Five Guest len Grey Con Hunting tripe 


The of Ha Ha Thanet. Congo Free 
The New Portiviio. XIX.-XXI. Oliver | The Contributors’ A Plea for 
w Holmes, ou “he ong Un Gow th- 
Tree- ot ve Thorne erners—Great Losses Some Gains. 
“Tha Books of the Month. 


London: Warp, Lock, & Co., & Co., Salisbury Square, E.c. 
In the press, and shortly will be published. 
UNIVERSITY SERMONS. By Wiuttram Les, D.D., late 


hbishop King’s Lecturer on Divinity ig in the University of Dubiin, and Archdeacon 
tDebine With an Append:x containing part of an Essay on Ne tural Religion, and a Short 
Mewoir of the Aw 


thor. 
Dublin : Hovges, Fiae1s, & Co. Publishers to the University. 
London : ‘Riviyetox & Co., Waterloo Place. 


[BE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in advance: 
Any part of the United Kingdom ......cscccceccecsseeess fl 8 2 
India and China... 19 
Other British Colonies, “Europe, Egypt, and America ........ 1106 
STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 


[HE HE SATURD AY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


| 
= 
P 
The next Number (November), which begins Volume XIII., will appear a new cover, 
and will include among its contents the opening chapters off 
| Frances Hodgso:. Burnett, and short Stories by Louisa M. Alcott 
and Proies-or H. H. Boyesen. Cases for binding the Six Ports 


The Saturday Review. 


[September 26, 1885. 


J. & R. MAXWELL’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW AUTIIOR. 
At all Libraries, 1 vol. 10s. 6d. (post, 6d.) 
HIS GOOD ANGEL. By Artuur Reapy. A well-constructed 
Se ane tudes of sporting and fashionable life in town and 
A NEW SOCIETY NOVEL, BY A NEW AUTHOR. 
1 vol. boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 3s. 6d. (post, 4d.) 
PAUL STERNE. By COrcety A stor 
with in the German and the ill 
CHEAP UNIFORM EDITION OF “ RITA'S" NOVELS. 
Boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 3s. 6d. (post, 4d.) 
FRAGOLETTA. By “ Rrra,” Author of “Dame Durden,” 
“ My Lord Conceit,” “ Corinna,” &c. 
CHEAP OF MRS. J. K. SPENDER'S NOVELS.’ 
Boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 3s. 6d. (post, 4d.) 
PARTED LIVES. By Mrs. J. K. Spenpger, Author of 
“Mr. Nobody,” “ Brothers-in-Law,” &c. 
CHEAP EDITION OF MRS. POWER O’DONOGHUE'S cease 
Boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 3s. 6d. (post, 4d. 
UNFAIRLY WON. By Mrs. Power O'Doxocuve, Author of 
“ A Beggar or Horseback " &c. 


LONDON : J. & R. MAXWELL, 35 ST. BRIDE STREET, E.C. 


THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
BEHIND THE SCENES ON THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


Now ready, 2s. ; picture covers (post free, 28.44.) - 


THE STOCKBROKER’S WIFE. 


By BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG, Middle Temple. 
Edited by JOHN SHAW, Stockbroker. 


LONDON: J. & R. MAXWELL, SHOE LANE, E.C. AND ALL BOOKSTALLS. 


HUGH CONWAY’S 
NEW BOOK. 


Now ready, price 1s. (postage 2d.) 


AT WHAT COST. 


BY THE LATE 


HUGH CONWAY. 


AT ALL BOOKSTALLS AND BOOKSELLERS. 


LONDON: J. & R. MAXWELL. 


MR. BERESFORD HOPE'S NEW NOVEL. 
Third Edition, with ~. 1 vol. 6s, 


THE BRANDRETHS. the Right Hon. 
A. J. B, Benesrorp Hort, M.P., ae “ Strictly Tied Up.” 


“ The Brandreths" we have a sequel to Mr. Beresford Iope's clever novel of“ Strict] 
pad ve po add that it isa im en on his maiden etlort. He 
not only lai irmer grasp on some of those characters which in his earlier work were rather 
wanting in ae and individuality, but he has secured the interest of his readers by 
simplifying his story. ths,” although it abounds in the study of personal 
er, investigating the innermost life, and analysing the feelings of the hero, is never- 
theless in great measure a political novel. Mr. Llope writes of life the 
casual pictures of society are exceedingly faithful an ere, in cone 
the novel is one which will repay careful reading. — Tusion, that 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
A FAIRE DAMZELL. By Sruarr. 
8 vols. 


DOROTHY DRAKE. By Frep. H. Moore. 
WHAT S HIS OFFENCE? By the AuTHor 


of “THe Two Miss Fremincs” &c. 3 vols. 


THE VERGE of NIGHT. By Percy Gree, 


Author of “Ivy: Cousin and Bride” &c. 3 vols. 


THE LAW FORBIDS. By KaTHaRINe Kine, 


Author of “ The Queen of the Regiment” 3 vols, 


SNOW in HARVEST. By Iva 


TayLor, Author of “ Venus’ Doves” &c. 3 vols. 
BURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


BOOKS IN USE AT ETON COLLEGE. 


This day, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE ETON LATIN GRAMMAR. Part IL— 
ELEMENTARY. For use in the Lower Forms, Compiled with the sanction 
of the Head-Master, by A. C. Atncer, M.A., Trinity College, a: 
= Lal G. WinTLE, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford ; Assistant-Masters at 


Also by the same Editors, 
A FIRST LATIN EXERCISE BOOK, adapted to 


the Latin Grammar. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Cloth, fully Illustrated, price 7s. 6d. 


REMINISCENCES 
OF BERLIN 
During the Franco-German War of 1870-71. 
By SHEPHARD THOMAS TAYLOR, M.B. Lond. 


Physician to the Norfolk and Norwich Hospital, 
and Author of ‘“‘ The Early Ancestors of the Prince of Wales.” 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN & WELSH, 
WEST CORNER OF ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON, 


NEW AND POPULAR WORK ON NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY, BY PROF. EVERETT. 


Next week will be published, fep. 8vo. with above 200 Wood Engravings, cloth, 4s, 


OUTLINES OF 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 


FOR SCHOOLS AND GENERAL READERS. 
By J. D. EVERETT, D.C.L., F.R.S. 


Professor of Natural Phil hy in the Queen's College, Belfast ; 
Editor of the English Edition of * hanel s Natural "; &e. ke. 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, 49 anp 50 OLD BAILEY. 


1 vol. demy 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF . 
THOMAS WANLESS 


PEASANT. 


SCOTSMAN. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 
tes since Mrs. Lynn Lynton wrote “ Joshua 
idson.” 


ATHEN ZUM. 


g_etatodtan, such as it is, is told with much power.. 


..It is probably not a 
bad electioneering move to publish it on the eve of a general election. 


MANCHESTER: JOHN DALE AND A. HEYWOOD & SON, 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES, 
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A painfully realistic story of peasant life half-a-century ago........Told with 
great earnestness and realism........Deeply touching and spirit-stirring. 
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M. 
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GENERAL ELECTION MAPS. 
STANFORD’S LARGE PARLIAMENTARY 


MAP of the BRITISH ISLES, showing the Counties, the Divisions of 
Counties, and the Boroughs, according to the Redistribution of Seats Act, 
1885. With inset Plans on a large scale of all towns having more than two 
representatives. Scale, 11} miles to an inca; size, 50 by 28 inches. Prices, 
Four Sheets, Coloured, 18s, ; per —_ packed on roller, 18s, 9d.; Mounted on 
Four Sections, to fold in case, 253s.; per post, 25s. ; on rollers and 
varnished, 25s. 


STANFORD’S SMALLER PARLIAMEN- 


TARY MAP of the BRITISH ISLES, on the Scale of 25 miles to an inch, 
showing the Counties, the Divisions of Counties, and the Boroughs, with the 
number of members returned by each. Size, 22 by 28 inches. Prices. One 
Sheet, Coloured, 4s. ; per post, packed on roller, 4s. 6d.; Mounted to fold in 
case, 78. ; post free, 7s. 3d. 


LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


NEW WALL MAP FOR SCHOOLS. 
STANFORD’S LARGE SCHOOL MAP of 


the BRITISH COLONIES and POSSESSIONS, on a uniform scale. Size, 
50 by 58 inches. Price, Mounted on Rollers and Varnished, 15«. The price, 
size, and style correspond with the other Maps of Stanford's School Series, 
which already enjoy the patron»ge of the Chief National, Munici al. and 

vate Educational Establishments of Great Britain and the Colonies. 
(Complete List of Series on application.) 


Royal 8vo. 318 pp. with ar + -—_ 12 Illustrations, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. ; 


half-vellum, 15s. 
SARDINIA and its RESOURCES. By 
RopertT TENNANT. Esq., 


late M.P. for Leeds. Containing an Historical 
Account of the Island and its Peop'e, and Chapters on its G:ology, Anti- 
quities, Agriculture, Mines, Trades, Railways, Sports, and its present Political 
and Social Condition, 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


ANCIENT ARABIAN POETRY, chiefly 
lations, with an Introduction ont Notes by ‘cuas. Jas. 
Civil Service. Fep. 4to. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


; Trans- 
YALL, M.A., C.I.E. Bengal 


THE TALMUD of JERUSALEM. Translated for the first 
time into English by Dr. Moses Scuwan, of the Bibliothtque Nationale, Paris. 
oak _ TREATISE of BERAKHOTH (Blessings). Fep. dto. 9s, Prospectus on 


PROF. SCHRADER.—The CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS 


and the OLD TESTAMENT. By Dr. Enrern. Scnraper, Professor of Oriental 
Translated from the second Enlarged German 


Languages, University of Berlin. 

Edition, with Additions by the Auther, and an Introduction bv the Rev. (WEN 
M.A., Projeesor of Hebrew, Cheshunt College. Voi. I. with a Map, 
¥O. 


REVILLE (Dr. Ats.)\—PROLEGOMENA of the HISTORY 
of RELIGIONS. By Apert D.D., Professor in the Col'tce de France, 
and Hibbert Lecturer, 1884, Translated from the French, With an Introduction by 
Professor F. MAX MULLER. Svo. cloth, 10s. 61. 


THE HIBBERT LECTURES, 1864. 
REVILLE (Prof. A.)—On the ORIGIN and GROWTH 


of RELIONO’ illustrated by the Native Religi of Peru. ‘rans- 
lated by the Rev. H. WICKS? RED. cloth, od. ant 


THE HIBBERT LECTURES, 1885. 


PROFESSOR PFLEIDERER. —LECTURES on the INFLU- 
ENCE of the APOSTLE PAUL on the DEVELOPMENT 
By O. Pr D.D., Professor of University of Ber: ‘Translated by 
the Rev. J. FREDERICK SMITH. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE HIBBERT LECTURES, 1882. 


KUENEN (Prof. A.)—NATIONAL RELIGIONS and UNI- 
VERSAL, RELIGIONS. Translated by the Rev. P. H. Wicxstxxp, cloth, | 


KUENEN (Dr. A.)—The RELIGION of ISRAEL to the FALL 


of the JEWISH STATE. By Dr. A. KURNEN, Professor of Theology at the Unriver- 
sity, Leyden. Translated from the Dutch by A. H. May, 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE RELIGION of PHILOSOPHY;; or, the Unification of 
:a C i of the Chief Phil and ligi 
iy h of existence, to a single principle, thereby lishing @ true conception of God. 
Raymond 8. PERRIN. svo. cloth, ls. 


from Twenty Centuries of Calumay. By Joun Vickers. Crown 8vo. cloth, 


THE HISTORY of HEROD; or, Another Look at a Man 
6s. 


:—Chap. 1. The Jewish Priest 
Rule—4. His Religion His Alleged Cruelties—6, His Family Trou! 


Antipater Plot, 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF THE HIBBERT LECTURES. 
REV. CHARLES BEARD.—LECTURES on the REFOR- 


MATION of the SIXTRENTH CENTURY in ite RELATION to MODERN 
THOUGHT and KNOWLEDGE. Hibbert Lectures, 1883. evo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


M. ERNEST RENAN.—On the INFLUENCE of the INSTI- | 
TUTIONS, THOUGHT, and CULTURE of ROME on CHRISTIANITY. and the 
DEVELOP) MENT of the CA THOLIC CHURCH. ‘Translated by the Kev. CHARLES 


1880, 8vo. cloth, 2s. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, li HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON; 
axp 20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 


rule_2. Herod's Advancement—3. His Civilizing | 
bles—7. The 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


List. 


Now ready, at all Newsagents, 1s, 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
For OCTOBER 1885. 


CONTENTS : 
A GIRTON GIRL. By Mrs. Ayxte Epwarpes, (Continued.) 
EVELYN JERROLD ON GEORGE SAND. 
DOWSE, THE GIPSY. 
EDWARD JOHN TRELAWNEY. 
A DAY ON THE FINDHORN. 
A SONG IN OCTOBER. 
THE YEAR 1785: A RETROSPECT. 
BIVOUACKING WITH HUNGARIAN GIPSIES. 
MITRE COURT. By Mrs. J.H. (Continued.) 


CURIOSITIES of NATURAL HISTORY. 


By Frank Bucktaxp. The Popular with Illustrations, 4 vols. 
small crown Syo. 14s. Each volume can be had separately, 3s. 6d. 


LETTERS from HELL. Edited by Dr.GzorcE 
MACDONALD. Ninth Thousand. 1 vol. 6s. 


“The readers who may feel least disposed to allow the book to affect their lives 
and work will, without doubt, acknowledge its intrinsic worth.”—Church Times. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MIRAGE” &c. 


ANDROMEDA. 
By GEORGE FLEMING, Author of “ A Nile Novel,” “ Vestigia,” &c. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S TRIAL.” 


FOR LILIAS. 


By R. N. CAREY, 
Author of “ Nellie’s Memories,” “ Robert Ord’s Atonement,” &c, 
3 vols. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “FASCINATION.” 


SISTERS-IN-LAW. By Lady Margaret 
8 vols. 


“Taken for all in all, this is a very pretty novel, and that’s flat; very whole- 
some in tone, too; very amusing from time to time ; very touching here and there ; 


| very lifelike throughout; very powerful on occasion.”—St. James's Gazette. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “TWO WOMEN.” 


MRS. HOLLYER. By Georerana M. Crarr. 


3 vols. 

“ By the aid of the useful faculty of being able to tell a story well Miss Craik 
contrives to retain our interest throughout, and to make us regret the moment 
when we turn the last page of volume three. Two of the dramatis persone are 
drawa with peculiar skill.” —Society. 


MRS. LYNN LINTON’S 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of CHRISTOPHER 


KIRKLAND. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


“ Will be widely read, much discussed, variously criticized, largely blamed, 
strongly liked. This is but to say it will be popular, for a a popular work is not 
always one uni by the critics.”—Daily News, 


Third Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 


MRS. KEITH’S CRIME: a Record. By 


Mrs, W. K. Ciirrorp. 

“A fine novel, full of distinction in its thought and in its style, and abounding 
| in passages which in their power and harrowing sincerity are lovely in the litera- 
| ture of the year. At the same time, the story is so lit up by touches womanly and 
human, by such outbursts of warm, impersonal sympathy in the joys and the affairs 

of others, that its prevailing sadness is redeemed...... The novel is full of a strange 
fascination, leading the reader breathlessly on to the end, and lit up by such 
gleams of humour and happiness that make it full of startling contrasts.” — A 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUERY. 
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RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S LIST. 


Just published, in handsome cloth, gilt edges, 8s. 

NORWEGIAN PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
With a glance at Sweden and the Gotha Canal. By Ricnarp Lovett, M.A. Witha 
127 Illustrations, by E. Whymper, R. Pearson. ethers. 

Forttng the the New | Volume of the “ Pen and Pencil Series" of Illustrated ted Table Boo 
iform with “ Canadian Pictures,” by the Marquis of Lorne ; ‘*Sea Pictures, kb 

NEW VOLUMES OF THE SERIES OF 
BY-PATHS OF BIBLE KNOWLEDGE. 

ASSYRIA: its Princes, Priests, and Peo ople. By A. H. Sarcr, 


LL, nek Professor of logy, Oxford, Author of | 
Licht irom ihe ne to Ezra, Nehemiah, and 


EGYPT an: SYRIA: their Physical Features in Relation to 
Bible History. By Sir J. W. Dawsox, Principal of MeGill College, Montreal: F.G-S.. 
-K.S., Author x8 “The Chain of Life in Geological Time” &c. Crown 8vo. with many 


NEW ‘LIVES OF OUR LORD. 


THE LIFE of LIVES; or, the Story of Jesus of Nazareth in 
its Earliest Form. By the Rev. W. 8. Lewis, M.A., Author of “ The Great Problem; 
or, Christianity as it is” &c. Crown 8 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

THE LIFE of JESUS CHRIST the SAVIOUR. By Mrs. 
wane. yeu young men and women. Crown’ 8vo. with 


NEW BIOGRAPHY. 


= 


THE LIFE and TIMES of CHRYSOSTOM. By Rev. R. 


WHeEver Busn, M.A., ZRGS., Author of “St. Augustine: his Life and Times.” 
Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 


SHORT BIOGR 4, PHIES for the PEOPLE. Vol. If. Con- 


MISSIONARY “BOOKS. 
JOTTINGS from the PACIFIC. By the Rev. W. Wyarr Girt, 


B.A., Author of “ Life in the Southern Isles,” and joint sumer of* Work and Adven- 
ture in New Guinea.” Crown 8vo. Lilustrated, cloth boards, 53 


IN SOUTHERN INDIA: a Visit to some of the chief 
Mission Stations in the Madras Presidency. wi Mrs. pownsy MITCHELL, Author of 
“ In India, a Missionary’s Wife among the Wild to South Bengal” &c. Crown 
a Map and many I!lustrations, cloth boards, 6s. 
NEW ANNUALS. 


THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. The Sixth Volume of the 
aper.”’ Containing 832 pages of and useful reading. Stories 
lar Writers; Music by Eminent Compose Practical Papers for Youn 
Ts; Medical Papers by a well- Pes Practitioner ; Plain an 
Taney Papers for Christian Girls; Papers on R 
Dress, &c. Profusely 


Illustrated. Handsome cloth, 8s. 6d, 


THE BOY'S OWN ANN UAL. The Seventh Volume of the 
“ Boy's Own Paper.” Containi of Tales of Schoolboy Life, and of Adven- 

} a2 on Land and Sea Outdoor 2 by ndoor Games for every Season ; "Perilous Adven- 

road ; Asnements om Summer and Winter; and Instructive 
Coloured and 


written so as ys and Youths. With many 
‘ood Engravings. 8s. ails edges, 9s. 6d. 


LONDON: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This day ts published. 
THE RIVER COLUMN : a Narrative of the 


Advance of the River Column of the Nile Expeditionary Force and its 
Return down the Rapids. By Major-General HENry BrackeNeury, C.B., 
late Commanding the River Column; Author of “A Narrative of the 
Ashanti War.” ith Maps by Major the Hon. F. L. L. Cotporne, Royal 
Irish Rifles ; late of the Survey Department of the Column. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


This day is published. 
SUGGESTED in PUBLIC 


REFORMS 


SCHOOLS. By C.C. Correritt, M.A., at Fettes College, 
Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. 


THE WATERS ‘of "HERCULES. By E. D. 


— Author of “‘ Reata,” “ Beggar my Neighbour,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
25s. 6d. 


“ Thore who have not read ‘ The Woten 4 of Hercules ’ in its original form are to be envied | 
fres' 


for the pleasure which lies them. er, ny nal, more legitimately engross- 
ing somanes is rarely met with amidst the sup porary fiction.” “ 


Atheneum, 
“* The Waters of Hercules’ charm which sur 


that of its egnente interest 


possesses 
and narrative power : it is the author's love of nature...... he finest pages of this charming | 


are some in which the anther aguanar vere d the woods in spring, and of the vast lonely | 


ur of the Danube."’"—Spect: 

It is among the most ‘novels of the year.""— Pall Mall Gazette. 

“In the develupment of character under the influence of circumstance, in the vivid inten- 

sity with which hares and passion are displayed, in absence of all appearance of effort 

in the production of brilliant effects_the wor is a dramatic masterpiece. The story is 
ld tic in its incidents, yet true to nature in its greatest exuberance of fancy.” 


This day is published. 


an, 


CULROSS and TULLIALLAN ; or, Perthshire. 


its History and Antiquities. With Blucidations of Scottish Life 
Character from the Burgh and Kirk-Session Records of that District. 
By DAVID BEVERIDGE. vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, 42s. 


is day is published. 
THEREBY : a Novel. By Farr Mapoc. 
2 vols. post Svo. 17s. 


NEWER AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE ROYAL MAIL ; its Curiosities and 
Romance. By James Witson Hype, a in the General Post 
Office, Edinburgh. New Edition, Enlarged, with numerous Lilustrations, 


crown 6s. 
is so full of fascination that, once taken up, it is difficult to lay 
be ly readable and meritorious book.”"—St. J Gazette. 
volume ls storehouse of ‘Mall Gasette, 


CHARACTERISTICS « of ENGLISH POETS, 


from ‘CCHAUCER to SHIRLEY. By Wit.iAm Minto, M.A., Professor of 
Logic and rw Literature in the University of Aberdeen, New Edition, 
crown 8vo, 78. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


DAVID 
NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


JOHN BURROUGHS’sS ESSAYS. 
SIX BOOKS of NATURE, ANIMAL LIFE, and LITE- 


Choice Edition, Revised by the Author, in 6 vols. tome. in cloth, 12s., or in smooth 
ornamental 

WINTER SUNSHINE, | -ROBIN, PEPACTON 

hae aren AND WILD HONEY, Bik AND POETS, FRESH FIELDS. 


Whichever essay I read, I am glad I Boged it, for pleasanter reading, to those whe love the 
Prd... with all its enchanting sights sounds, cannot be imagined."’_Spectator. 


Same size as above. 


T. B. ALDRICH’S STORIES. 


A Uniform E dition of Mr. Aldrich's Prose Writings ; to be comprised in about 
Six Volumes, each vol. in cloth, 2s. ; or, in paper binding, Is. 


THE QUEEN OF SdEBA. [ Ready. 
MARJORIE DAW; and other Stories, [Ready. 
PRUDENCE PALFREY. October. 
THE STILLWATER TRAGEDY. Un the press. 
FROM PONKAPOG TO PESTH. (ln the press. 


Uniform with the above. 


W. D. HOWELLS’S TALES AND SKETCHES. 


Latest Editions, Revised by the Author, 14 vols. in cloth, 28s. ; or, in a smooth, 
ornamental wrapper, lis. 
A FOREGONE CONCLUSION, 
A CHANCE ACQUAINTANCE. 
THEIR WEDDING JOURNEY. 
A COUNTERFEIT PRESENTMENT AND THE PARLOUR CAR. 
THE LADY OF THE AROOSTOOK. 2 vols. 
OUT OF THE QUESTION AND AT THE SIGN OF THE SAVAGE. 
THE UNDISCOVERED COUNTRY. 2 vols. 
A FEARFUL RESPONSIBILITY AND TONELLI'S MARRIAGE. 
VENETIAN LIFE. 2 vols. 
ITALIAN JOURNEYS. 2 vols. 


Also in fep. 8vo. Library Editions. 


THE RISE OF SILAS LAPHAM. 1 vol. 7s, 6d, [Just published. 
A MODERN INSTANCE, 2 vols. 12s, [Now ready. 
A WOMAN'S REASON. 2 vols. 12s, [Now ready. 
DR. BREEN’S PRACTICE. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. [Now ready. 
AN INDIAN SUMMER. 1 vol. (Un the press. 


“Mr. Boogie novels gre gemarkable for delicacy of humour and consummate skill in the 


A CHAT i in the SADDLE; or, Patroclus and Penelope. By 


MODERN HORSEMANSHIP: a New Method of Teaching 
Training by means of By E. L. ANDERSON. 


FORESTRY and FOREST PRODUCTS. Prize Essays of the 


wer International Forestry Exhibition, 1884. Edited by Jonn he 
B.sc., &c., and HvGH ROBERT MILL, B.Sc., &c. 1 vol. demy Illustrated, 9s. 


ABERDOUR and INCHCOLME; being Historical Notices of 


the Parish and Monastery. In Twelve Lectures By the Rev. Wissen Ross, be 
Author of" Burgh Life ia Dunfermline in the Olden Time” ke. 


LADIES’ OLD-FASHIONED SHOES. By T. Watson Grete, 


of Glencarse. 1 vol. folio, illustrated by 11 Chromolithographs, 31s. 6d. 
(Just published. 


THE LAIRD of LAG: a Life Sketch of Sir Robert Grierson. 
NEW BOOKS ON ARCHAOLOGY. 
THE RHIND LECTURES FOR 1882. 


SCOTLAND in PAGAN TIMES—The BRONZE and STONE 


AGES. By Joseru Anpersoy, LL.D., Keeper of the National Museum of the Anti- 
quaries of of Scotland. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Lilustrations. f+ ty 


THE RHIND LECTURES FOR 1881, 


SCOTLAND in PAGAN TIMES—The IRON AGE, By 
Dr. JoskPpH ANDERSON. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Illustrations, 12s. 


THE RHIND LECTURES FOR 1879 AND 1880. 


SCOTLAND in EARLY CHRISTIAN TIMES. By Dr. 
JosEPH ANDERSON. First and Second Series. Demy 8vo. with Illustrations, each 12s. 


THE RHIND LECTURES FOR 1876 TO 1878. 
THE PAST in the PRESENT—WHAT is CIVILIZATION ? 


By ARTHUR MITCHELL, M.D., LL.D., Sesvesan to the Society of Antiq: 
Se scotland. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with ‘us Woodcuts, 15s 


ANCIENT SCOTTISH LAKE DWELLINGS, or CRAN- 


| NOGS. With Sapplementary Chapter on Remains of La’ Lake Dwellings in E: land. 
By RopertT M.D. Teal. demy 8vo. profusely Illustrated, 21s. 


ECCLESIOLOGICAL NOTES on some of the ISLANDS of 
SCOTLAND. With other relating to on the Scottish 
Mainlands and & HOMAS 8S. MUIR, Author of Characteristics of Church 
Architecture " my 8vo, with numerous 


EARLY CHRISTIAN ARCHITECTUR G. BaLpwin 
Brows, Professor of Fine Arts in the University of 
lliustrated. Un in the press. 


MEMORIALS of ANGUS and the MEARNS: an Account, 
Antiquarian, and Traditionary, of the Castles and Towns visited 

ot. written an Rev. J 
Gausmack, M.A. 2 vols, demy 8vo. liustrated with Etchings by W. Hole, 
(Yearly 

DAVID DOUGLAS’S SHILLING VOLUMES, “ AMERICAN 
AUTHORS” for SUMMER BRADING Soc ‘KTON's * RUDDER GRAN 
OR THE TIGER?"”; “IN PARTNERSHIP,” by 

UNN 
*,* This POCKET SERIES includes Works by Hotes, ALDRICH, 
Cc Harris (“UNCLE REMUS 


EDINBURGH: DAVID DOUGLAS. AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO,; AND 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO, 
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SMITH, ELDER, & NEW BOOKS 


W. M. THACKERAY’S HITHERTO 
UNCOLLECTED WRITINGS. 


VOLUMES XXV. & XXVI. OF THE STANDARD EDITION 
OF THE 


COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 


Ready this day, Volume XXV., with Illustrations by the 
Author, large 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS, SKETCHES, 
AND REVIEWS. 


*,* The contents of this volume have not hitherto been included among Mr. 
Thackeray's collected works. They consist chiefly of contributions to Magazines, 
written when he was between twenty-six and thirty-five years of age, together with 
a few scattered papers belonging toa later period of his life. When the previous 
volumes were issued it was considered that these articles—many of them on topics 
of the day—were unsuitable for publication in a permanent form. In consequence, 
however, of the copyright of some of Mr. Thackeray’s earlier writings baving 
expired, and of advertisement having been made of a contemplated raking 
together and indiscriminate republication of every casual and unconsidered trifle 
from his pen, the Publishers have decided to reprint such of Mr. Thackeray's un- 
collected writings as they consider desirable. It has, indeed, been suggested by 
competent critics that Mr. Thackeray’s severe judgment on his own early efforts 
ought in many cases to be overruled, and it is hoped that much in this and a 
succeeding volume will prove both interesting to the general reader and instructive 
to the student of Mr. Thackeray’s method of working, as well as iliustrative of the 
development of his genius. It is believed that these two volumes contain all 
Mr. Thackeray’s early writings which have not from their slight and ephemeral 
nature lost all interest from the mere lapse of time. 


[ Vol. 26, completing the “ Standard Edition,” will be published in November. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 


Ready this day, price 12s. 6d. cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 183, 
Volume IV. (Beat to Brper), Royal 8vo. of 


THE DICTIONARY 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


*,* VOLUME V. WILL BE PUBLISHED ON JANUARY 1, 1886, AND THE 
SUBSEQUENT VOLUMES AT INTERVALS OF THREE MONTHS. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO ADMIRERS OF RICHARD DOYLE. 


A JOURNAL KEPT by DICK DOYLE in 


the YEAR 1840. Illustrated with several hundred Sketches by the Author. 
With an Introduction by J. HuxGERFoRD POLLEN, and a Portrait. Demy 


4to. {Jn October. 
*,* The Journal has been reproduced in facsimile, and is printed on fine paper. 
It is handsomely bound in cloth, and forms a very elegant gilt-book. 


ENGLISH LIFE in CHINA. By Major 
Henry Royal Artillery, Author of “ From Sedan fo Saarbriick.’ 
Editor of “ Incidents in the Sepoy War,” ** Incidents in the China War,” & 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. (Jn October. 


LIFE of HENRY FAWCETT. By Lesur 


SrepHeN, Author of “A History of English Thought in the Ki¢hteenth 
Century,” “Hours in a Library,” &c. crown 8vo. with 2 Steel 
Portraits, 12s. 6d. (Jn November. 


NEW NOVELS. 
ADRIAN VIDAL. By W. E. Norris, Author 


of “ No New Thing,” “ Madem e de Mersac,” “ Matrimony,” &c. 3 vols. 
f-w days. 


RAINBOW GOLD. By D.Curistie Murray, 


Author of “ Joseph's Coat,” “ Coals of Fire,” &c, 3 vols, (Jn October. 


MRS. DYMOND. B 


(Mrs. Richmond Ritchie). Complete 


Miss TuHackERAy 
lvol. Large crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
(Jn the press, 


GREEN PLEASURE and GREY GRIEF. 


By the Author of “ Molly Bawn,” “ Mrs. Geoffrey,” &c. 3 vols. 
[in the press. 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. XXVIII. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for OCTOBER. 
CONTENTS 
COURT ROYAL. By the Author of MY FIRST DEER-STALK. 
“John Herring,” “ Mehalah,” &c. | FIFLNE’S FUNERAL. 
THE R&CIPE FOR GENIUS, 
ns' as r. . 
Revolt. Chap 28. A Playbill. | Book V. How the Rater 


trated by G. Du Maunizr. bow Gold eluded Two Adventurers, 
LEAR’S FOOL. Chaps. 4-6, ad 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


“THAT VERY MAB.”  Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


*,* A critical and satirical romance by a new writer, dealing with modern 
theology and philosophy, and social life and character. 


JOHN DE WITT, Grand Pensionary of 


Holland; or, Twenty Years of a Parliameutary Republic. By M. ANTONIN 
LEFEVRE a Translated from the French by 8. E, and A. STEPHENSON. 
2 vols. 8vo. 


PEASANT PROPERTIES, and other Selected 


Essays. By Lady Vennvey. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s, 

“Lady Verney here presents us, in a series of charming essays, with the result of 
her personal ovservations and inquiries during an autumn ramble in the Auvergne 
and other districts of France; and, with that insight into domestic life and its 
surroundings which none possess in a higher degree than a clever and accomplished 
| Englishwoman, she shews how widely the actual life of peasant proprietors ciffers 

from the ideal which exists in the imagination of Radical politicians ~ Irish 
IMES. 


ts. 
- SECOND ENGLISH EDITION, REVISED AND CORRECTED. 


ON the SENSATIONS of TONE as a PHY- 


SIOLOGICAL BASIS for the THEORY of MUSIC. By Hermann L. F. 
HELMHOLTZ, M.D, Professor of Physics in the University of Berlin, Second 
English Edition, Translated, thoroughly Revised and Corrected, rendered 
conformable to the Fourth (and last) German Edition of 1877, with numerous: 
Additional Notes and a New Additional Appendix bringing down Informa- 
tion to 1885, and especially Adapted to the Use of Musical Students. an 
ALEXANDER J. ELuis, B.A. F.R.S. With 68 Figures engraved on Wood, 

42 Passages in Musical Notes. Royal 8vo. 28s. 


SECOND ENGLISH EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS. 


SPECTRUM ANALYSIS in its APPLICA- 


TION to TERRESTRIAL SUBSTANCES, and the PHYSICAL CONSTITU- 
TION of the HEAVENLY BODIES. Familiarly explained by the late 
Dr. H. ScHELLEN. Translated from the Third Enlarged and Revised German 
Edition by JANE and CAROLINE LASSELL Edited, with Notes, by Captain 
W. pe W. Apyey, R.E. F.R.S. With 291 Woodcuts and 14 Plates (5 
Coloured) including Angstrim’s and Cornu’s Maps. 8vo. 31s. 6d, 


MANUALof TELEGRAPHY. By W. Witttams 


Superintendent of Indian Goverument Telegraphs. Illustrated by 93 Wood 
Engravings, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

*,* This Manual has been written by order of the Director-General of 
Telegraphs in India, and is based on the substance of the papers on tech- 
nical subjects set by the author, at the General Examinations of the Indian 
Telegraph Department. 


The WORKS of THOMAS HILL GREEN, 


late Fellow of Balliol College, and Whyte’s Professor of Moral Ph hy in 
the University of Oxford. Edited by R. L. Nerrixsap, Fellow of lio} 
College, Oxford. (In Three Volumes.) VoL. 1.—Philosophical Works. 8vo. 
price 16s. 


CONTENTS 


Introduction to Humr’s “ Treatise of Human Nature.” 
Mr. Hereert Spencer and Mr. G. H. Lewes; their application of the Doctrine 


of Evolution to Thought. 
I, Mr. Sp on the Relation of Sub- | Ill. Mr. Lewes’ Account of 
ject and Object. 


edium.” 


M 
V. An Answer to Mr. Hodgson, 
THE NEWMARCH MEMORIAL ESSAY, 


ECONOMIC EFFECTS of RECENT LEGIS- 
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